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[The following reply to a paper in the Atlantic for July, 1909, by a ‘‘ British Marine Officer,” 
on the upbuilding of the American Merchant Marine through the agency of free ships, repre- 
sents so ably the views of those who believe in the stimulus of ship subsidies as an essential 
remedy, that it is here printed without regard to views upon principles of tariff reform which 
have been repeatedly expressed in the columns of the Atlantic. — THE Epirors.] 


In the July Atlantic, an officer of the 
British mercantile marine painted in 
vivid colors the “ amazement” with 
which ‘“ European statesmen, naval and 
military experts, merchants and ship- 
owners ”’ look at America, because our 
country has suffered its merchant flag in 
the past thirty years to be driven from 
the ocean. This is a new view-point, 
and though the theme is by no means 
unfamiliar to the American people, the 
article has attracted a great deal of at- 
tention because of the sailor-like vigor 
and directness with which this British 
officer emphasized the weakness and the 
folly of depending for the delivery of our 
enormous export commerce upon the 
ships and the seamen of foreign nations, 
our rivals in trade and possible enemies 
in war. 

Most striking of all, and, it must be 
confessed, not materially overdrawn, is 
the picture which this transatlantic ob- 
server presents of the great and imposing 
battle-fleet of the United States, with no 
reserve of either ships or men behind it, 
armorclads and cruisers “‘ undermanned 
by recruits,” raw cowboys and plough- 
boys, for the most part from the Middle 
West, who hurry through their first en- 
listment and then quit the sea and the 
service never to return, — all this, be- 
cause the disappearance of our merchant 
ships has carried with it, as one inevit- 
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able penalty, the starving and scattering 
of the bravest and hardiest sea-loving 
and sea-faring population in the world, 
the men who built and sailed the Yankee 
packets and clippers of years ago, and 
manned the guns of the Hartford and 
Kearsarge, as their fathers had manned 
the guns of the Ranger, Alliance, and 
Constitution. 

It is good sometimes to see ourselves 
as others see us, and the sharp words of 
this friendly British officer are certain to 
intensify the determination so manifestly 
rising in our country to recreate an Amer- 
ican merchant marine worthy of the pre- 
sent wealth and strength and the glorious 
maritime traditions of the Republic. Yet 
the author of this really notable article 
falls into an unfortunate anti-climax 
when he suggests that the melancholy 
loss of our ocean-carrying might have 
been averted by the simple expedient of a 
“ free-ship ” policy — that is, a whole- 
sale purchase of American ships from 
British builders. Such an expedient, if it 
ever had been tried, would certainly have 
proved a disappointment, if not an ab- 
solute failure. 

For the decline of the American mer- 
chant marine in ocean trade, as the sea- 
folk of New England well know, is due to 
a situation which could have been only 
partially and slightly modified by “ free 
ships.” This loss of our shipping is due 
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to, and yet could have been prevented by, 
the modern Republican system of pro- 
tection. When, in 1861 and the years af- 
terward, the statesmen of the new Re- 
publican party, not merely to meet the 
exigencies of the Civil War, but with 
deliberate, far-seeing purpose, set them- 
selves to force the development through 
national aid of great national industries, 
they left out of the protective system what 
for three-quarters of a century had been 
one of the greatest of those industries, 
undeniably the most successful, and in the 
manner of its growth the most distinct- 
ively and characteristically American. 

The first Federal government in 1789 
had found the American merchant ma- 
rine almost as shrunken and dead as it is 
now — a mere skeleton of 123,000 tons, 
capable of carrying only a fraction of our 
commerce, which was conveyed as now 
largely by British shipping. But the 
statesmen of 1789, in their very first tariff 
act, “ for the protection and encourage- 
ment of manufactures,” embodied stal- 
wart protection for American ships and 
sailors through the form of discriminat- 
ing tonnage and customs taxes, which 
compelled American merchants to em- 
ploy the ocean carriers of their own coun- 
try — and the law required that these 
ocean carriers should be built in the 
United States. 

This bold protective measure, which 
Washington and Madison joined in fram- 
ing and enforcing, proved so successful 
that by 1800 our registered merchant 
fleet had expanded to a tonnage of 667,- 
000, carrying 89 per cent of our imports 
and exports, and by 1810 to a tonnage 
of 981,000, carrying 91 per cent of our 
imports and exports. These policies of 
ship protection, though modified here 
and there in the years that followed, were 
not entirely withdrawn against Great 
Britain, our chief competitor, until 1849, 
and by that time they were reinforced by 
a generous system of mail subsidies 
which rapidly developed steamship-build- 
ing and engine-building in the United 
States, and gave to our ocean steam fleet 
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a growth in quantity and quality far su- 
perior to that of the United Kingdom. 
These early American mail subsidies, by 
the way, — it is worth recalling now, — 
had been granted by Democratic Con- 
gresses, on the recommendation of South- 
ern Democratic presidents. They cre- 
ated several American steam lines to Eu- 
rope, with which the feebler and slower 
British subsidized ships could not com- 
pete, and other lines to the West Indies 
and in the Pacific Ocean. 

The American merchant marine, as it 
stood at the height of its strength, in 
1855, when 583,000 tons of shipping 
were launched in the United States, was 
the result of a system of national pro- 
tection deliberately initiated in 1789 by 
the founders of the Federal government. 
Even through those periods when low- 
tariff or anti-protection theories had pre- 
vailed in Congress and the country, the 
merchant marine was sedulously fostered 
by discriminating duties, and later by 
subsidies to mail lines, while all the time 
direct bounties were paid to the vessels 
and men of the deep-sea fisheries, “ the 
nursery of the navy.” ‘There was small 
protection then for pig iron and cotton 
cloth, but much protection for ships and, 
therefore, for shipbuilding. This mari- 
time interest up to 1855 was unquestion- 
ably the most progressive, efficient, and 
prosperous interest in America, 

Those were the years of the Dread- 
nought and the Flying Cloud, and of the 
still swifter steamers of our subsidized 
mail lines — the years of which this Brit- 
ish officer writes, when the Stars and 
Stripes were streaming proudly at the 
peaks of the finest ships in the ports of 
every ocean. A significant decline came 
in the years immediately before the Civil 
War — our shipbuilding fell off from 
583,000 tons in 1855 to 214,000 tons in 
1860. One cause of this shrinkage was 
that, as a direct result of the fierce sec- 
tional jealousy and strife over the slavery 
issue in Congress, the ocean-mail sub- 
sidies were withdrawn, in retaliation on 
the part of the leaders of the South against 
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the abolition ports of the North, which 
built and owned most of these swift and 
powerful vessels of such unmistakable 
value in the conflict now seen to be im- 
pending. 

Not all the pluck and resource of 
Vanderbilt and Collins, the ablest ship 
managers of their time, could sustain 
the American steam lines, unsubsidized, 
against the treasuries of Europe; and all 
but a few of the splendid Yankee steam- 
ships had vanished with the clipper ships 
from the great trade routes of the North 
Atlantic when the first shots of the war 
were fired at Sumter. The Civil War did 
not begin the destruction of our ocean 
shipping, as is often but inexactly stated : 
the destruction had begun before. Amer- 
ican ships, without their mail pay, though 
larger and faster ships, could not com- 
pete with the British Cunard line and its 
subsidy of $900,000 a year. As one of the 
greatest of American merchants of that 
period, A. A. Low, Esq., father of Hon. 
Seth Low of New York City, said: — 

“T only know the English have always, 
in peace and war, manifested a deter- 
mination to hold the supremacy of the 
ocean, and the supremacy which they 
acquired by arms in war they have in 
peace acquired by subsidy. . . . They 
have driven us from the ocean by this 
policy just as effectively as they ever did 
drive an enemy from the ocean by their 
guns.” 

The American merchant marine had 
prospered and grown amazingly under 
national protection, and it had begun to 
shrink as soon as that protection was with- 
drawn by the able but vindictive men 
who soon after left Washington to found 
the Southern Confederacy. They were 
frankly jealous and afraid of the mighty 
sea power developed by the North, which 
in the end justified their fears by furnish- 
ing the men and the ships that enforced 
the blockade and smothered the Rebel- 
lion. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
these Southern men, meditating with- 
drawal from the Union, should have 
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sought, before they went, to cripple the 
formidable power of the Northern-built 
and Northern-owned mercantile marine, 
with its 2,500,000 tons of shipping regis- 
tered for deep-sea trade, besides the large 
coast fleet, and 100,000 seamen. But it is 
much more difficult to explain why, un- 
der the high protection policy of the Re- 
publican party in all the years since the 
Civil War, the merchant marine in over- 
seas trade has remained a neglected and 
unprotected industry, — the only unpro- 
tected industry exposed to foreign com- 
petition. 

Every Republican president since 
Grant has earnestly recommended a 
righting of this manifest inconsistency, 
through the form either of mail subsi- 
dies to regular lines or of subsidies to the 
whole body of our ocean shipping. Mc- 
Kinley and Roosevelt. were especially 
insistent on a subsidy policy, and under 
the administration of President Harri- 
son something was actually done — the 
enactment of an ocean-mail law which 
has stood to the present time, and has 
created the one American steamship line 
to Europe and excellent lines to the West 
Indies, Mexico, and near ports of South 
America. But this legislation of 1891 
was not liberal enough to sustain steam- 
ship lines to the farther and principal 
South American countries and across the 
Pacific Ocean. New ocean-mail bills 
providing for such lines have been de- 
feated by small and decreasing margins 
in two recent Congresses, and other bills 
carrying out the same purpose have 
been introduced in the present Senate 
and House for consideration next De- 
cember. 

It is the Solid South, aided by a por- 
tion of the Middle West, that is directly 
responsible for the failure of the Amer- 
ican government to take some step to 
include the merchant marine within the 
fortunate circle of protected industries. 
New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, the nearer Western States, 
and the Pacific Coast, have voted with 
increasing emphasis in recent years for 
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subsidy to American ocean ships; but 
these great industrial communities, with 
their aroused ambitions for a broader 
trade, and their pride in the new Amer- 
ican navy, have until now been overborne 
by the combined opposition in the Na- 
tional House of nearly all of the South- 
ern Democrats and a faction of Middle 
Western Republicans. 

Yet this opposition has significantly 
become weaker year after year. A power- 
ful organization, the Merchant Marine 
League of the United States, has grown 
up in the Middle West, and from its 
headquarters in Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been carrying on a patient, systematic 
campaign in the press and on the plat- 
form, and its labors are beginning to bear 
widespread results. The states which, 
while accepting protection and demand- 
ing it in liberal measure for their own 
industries, are still reluctant to protect 
American sea-going ships and American 
sailors are now Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
Iowa and (southern) Illinois. On the 
latest test votes, Minnesota, Indiana, 
and Kansas showed a surprising gain of 
strength for the merchant marine. The 
propaganda of the Merchant Marine 
League for the American ship is actively 
combatted in most of the Western States 
by the resident agents of the European 
steamship combinations, which now de- 
rive an income of about $200,000,000 a 
year from their control of our ocean 
carrying. 

This is a prize which Europe will not 
relinquish without a mighty battle, for 
the earnings on the carriage of American 
commerce not only are a great source of 
mercantile profit abroad, but are the fund 
out of which in large part European 
governments maintain their powerful 
naval reserves of fast merchant ships 
and trained and prepared merchant sea- 
men. Germany especially has an enrolled 
reserve of more than a hundred thousand 
sailors, supported largely by American 
trade, in the service of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd and Hamburg-American. 
The present weakness of the United 
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States in this regard admirably suits the 
European purpose. 

There is not the slightest mystery 
about the decline of our merchant ma- 
rine. That mortifying spectacle of few or 
no American ships to convey our trade 
in peace, or to supply and sustain our 
battle-line in war, is due directly and 
solely to the fact that the industry of ship- 
sailing in the foreign trade has, for nearly 
fifty years, been left alone outside of the 
American protective system. 

“ Ah, but has not the shipbuilder been 
protected by our exclusive navigation 
laws — absolutely protected?” may be 
asked. 

Yes, the shipbuilder has been pro- 
tected, but the shipyard is not the main 
factor in the problem. It is an important, 
but after all a subordinate one. The ship- 
yard makes the machinery of the ship- 
owning industry, which is the ships. If 
there were a prohibitive duty on the ma- 
chinery for weaving cotton or woolen 
cloth, and if there were no duty whatso- 
ever on, but absolutely free trade in, the 
cloth itself, the industry of textile manu- 
facture could not honestly be called a 
protected industry — and there would 
probably be a very small demand for 
textile machinery in the United States. 
The prohibitory protection of the ship- 
builder is of no avail, because the use of 
the ship itself is not protected. 

Here in a nutshell is the problem of 
the American merchant marine. We have 
established a protective system, and we 
have left out of that system the industry 
of the ocean-ship-owner. We have thereby 
killed that industry, exactly as we should 
have killed the manufacture of cotton 
goods or woolen goods if we had left that 
industry alone out of the protective sys- 
tem. Themanufacturer could not buy his 
labor and materials ina protected market, 
and yet sell his product under terms of 
free-trade competition with all the world. 
The shipowner has not been able to buy 
his labor and materials in a protected 
market — it is only of recent years that 
materials have been free—and yet sell his 
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product, which in this case is the service 
of his ship, under terms of free-trade 
competition with all the world; or, worse, 
under terms of free-trade competition 
frequently aggravated by the bounties or 
subsidies of other governments. 

Let us take a specific case in point. A 
few years ago, a group of Boston mer- 
chants, alert, courageous, enterprising 
men, thoroughly versed in the shipping 
business, raised in Massachusetts a con- 
siderable amount of capital and built 
two large and three smaller American 
steel steamships especially designed for 
the economical carrying of heavy cargoes 
—the two larger ships carried passengers 
besides. This new Boston fleet, finding 
the North Atlantic crowded, was put on 
the route from Puget Sound across the 
Pacific to Japan, China, and the Philip- 
pines. The line was operated with the 
energy and thrift characteristic of New 
England. It developed an important 
export trade from our Northwest to the 
Orient. It did this without national aid, 
and received from our government only 
ten or twelve thousand dollars a year 
for carrying the United States mails. 

But this American line ran in direct 
competition, from Puget Sound to Asia, 
with a British line of three steamers, out 
of a Canadian port, less adapted for eco- 
nomical operation but receiving a mail 
subsidy of $300,000 a year, and with a 
Japanese line of three or four steamers 
receiving a subsidy of $330,000. After 
three or four years of this hopeless com- 
petition, the Boston managers of this 
steamship company were compelled to 
abandon the service and pocket a heavy 
loss, transferring their three smaller 
steamers to the coastwise trade and sell- 
ing the two larger to the government. 

These five Boston ships were all built 
in the United States, by American work- 
men, out of American materials — they 
could have been built out of foreign ma- 
terials imported free of duty, but in that 
case they would not have been eligible 
for the coastwise trade. Now suppose 
that under a “free-ship” policy the 
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five ships had been built or bought in 
England. They would have cost some- 
what less money, — perhaps twenty-five 
to thirty-five per cent less, — simply be- 
cause English mechanics will work for 
one half of the wages of American. But 
would that have equalized conditions 
and enabled the British-built American 
ships, earning practically no subsidy, 
to compete with British ships subsidized 
for $300,000 a year, or Japanese ships 
subsidized for $330,000 ? 

Nor is this experience in any way ex- 
ceptional. On all of the important routes 
of the world’s commerce, the dominating 
factors in transportation at the present 
time are the great national mail-subsid- 
ized lines of foreign governments. The 
year before this Boston-owned Puget 
Sound line was abandoned, another 
American line, the Oceanic, was driven 
off the route from San Francisco to Aus- 
tralia. Though this American Oceanic 
line performed the fastest and most ex- 
acting service in the Pacific Ocean, it 
was paid at a rate about one half of that 
given to the French or German com- 
panies running out from Europe to Aus- 
tralia; much less than that of the British 
lines, and less than that of the Japanese. 
These Oceanic sfeamers were among our 
few naval-reserve ships; and, as naval 
auxiliaries under our law, were manned 
by American seamen at $40 a month, 
while the European and Japanese ships 
in the Australian trade were manned 
chiefly by Asiatics at $8. 

It is simply paltering with a great and 
vital national question to plead that a 
“ free-ship ”’ policy — that is, the pur- 
chase of American ships in British yards 
— would of itself enable American ship- 
owners to meet the conditions with which 
they are confronted in the Pacific and 
Atlantic oceans. The British officer 
who urges this “‘ free-ship ”’ plan as all- 
sufficient declares, in all sincerity, that it 
is ‘‘ pure nonsense ” to say that British 
steamship companies receive “ national 
aid in the way of grants and subsidies.” 
Fortunately, this is a matter of official 
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record, and our British officer need only 
turn to the postal and admiralty reports 
of Great Britain, and the postal reports 
of her colonies, to discover that, instead 
of “one or two of the big mail com- 
panies,” as he says, there are thirty or 
more great lines of British steamers, to 
all parts of the world, receiving from 
$8,000,000 to $9,000,000 in subsidies 
in the present year. Since 1840, the 
British expenditure upon subsidies ex- 
clusively to British ships has been very 
nearly $300,000,000. It is the custom to 
proclaim that none of this protection 
has been given to slow “ tramp ” ships, 
and, directly, this is true; but indirectly 
the enormous mail-subsidy grants of the 
British government have quickened and 
developed the entire mercantile marine 
of the United Kingdom. For these sub- 
sidies in the beginning opened up new 
trade routes and created commerce in 
which the slower cargo craft inevitably 
shared. And in the early days of steam- 
ship-building the mail subsidies served 
as bounties and gratuities for the develop- 
ment of new shipyards and engine works 
in which mail liners were built at first 
and cargo-carrying vessels were after- 
wards constructed. 

There are two great éonspicuous Brit- 
ish steam lines entering the ports of Bos- 
ton and New York — the Cunard and 
White Star companies. Both of these 
have been mail-subsidized by the Brit- 
ish government for many years — the 
Cunard line from its earliest begin- 
nings. It is this latter company which 
has afforded the most illuminating re- 
cent example of the generosity and cour- 
age with which Great Britain fosters her 
mercantile marine. For the British gov- 
ernment, with the express sanction of 
Parliament, has actually loaned to the 
Cunard line out of the British Treasury 
a sum approximating $13,000,000, to 
pay for the construction of the Maure- 
tania and Lusitania, and has also pro- 
vided a subsidy of $1,100,000 a year 
for twenty years, sufficient to repay the 
loan with interest! In other words, the 
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Cunard line is fitted out with great new 
ships at the direct cost of the British 
taxpayers —a subsidy proposal which 
nobody has ever yet had the hardihood 
to suggest to the protectionist govern- 
ment of the United States. 

The White Star line, with other Brit- 
ish companies and a few American and 
Belgian ships, was organized a few years 
ago into the International Mercantile 
Marine Company, popularly known as 
the Morgan combination. This great 
concern within a year has hauled down 
the American flag from three of its seven 
American transatlantic steamships, and 
has transferred these vessels to Belgian 
registry, presumably to make them eli- 
gible for Belgian subsidies, or to gain 
a somewhat cheaper cost of operation, 
through a reduction of the wages of the 
officers and the food-scale of the crews. 

The Congressional Merchant Marine 
Commission in 1904-05 formally in- 
quired of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company if it would seek Amer- 
ican registry for any of its British or Bel- 
gian vessels in case a free-ship law were 
recommended by the Commission for en- 
actment at Washington. Not only did 
the Morgan Company reply with an em- 
phatic “no,” but the same answer was 
returned on behalf of every other com- 
pany in which American capital is in- 
vested in foreign-built ships now flying 
foreign colors. All this correspondence is 
officially recorded in the report which 
the Commission presented to Congress, 
but these significant facts seem to have 
been forgotten by those persons who are 
now urging a “ free-ship ” policy as the 
proper and the only necessary encourage- 
ment to the merchant marine of the United 
States. 

On this point the experience of other 
nations is certainly eloquent. “ Free ships ” 
means now in practice British-built ships, 
the yards of the United Kingdom, de- 
veloped in part by the generous mail sub- 
sidies and in part by the huge naval con- 
struction, standing in point of number 
and the general cheapness of their pro- 
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duct ahead of the yards of the continent 
of Europe. 

Germany in the beginning tried the 
** free-ship ” expedient alone, having no 
shipyards in which either merchant craft 
or men-of-war of large size could be con- 
structed. The experiment was a com- 
plete and acknowledged failure, the Ger- 
man mercantile tonnage increasing only 
from 1,098,000 in 1873 to 1,243,000 in 
1881. Then Bismarck appealed to the 
Reichstag for a positive and liberal policy 
of state aid through mail subsidies, pre- 
ferential railroad rates, and other potent 
forms of imperial encouragement. Now 
the real growth of the German merchant 
marine began, and the tonnage of the 
Empire rose to 2,650,000 in 1900, and to 
4,232,000 in 1908. The subsidies to the 
imperial mail lines were given on the 
express, significant condition that the 
ships receiving them should be built in 
German shipyards, by German work- 
men, as far as possible of German 
materials. Under this direct and vigorous 
protectionism, Germany, which thirty 
years ago was forced to buy even her 
battleships in England, has now de- 
veloped several of the greatest shipyards 
in the world. For a long time the North 
German Lloyd has purchased no im- 
portant ship abroad, and it was recently 
announced that hereafter the Hamburg- 
American line would depend entirely 
upon native construction. 

The experience of France was similar. 
After a long and patient trial of “ free 
ships,” the French people found them- 
selves in 1881 with actually a feebler 
ocean fleet (914,000 tons) than they had 
possessed in 1870 (1,072,000 tons), while 
French shipbuilding was so nearly dead 
that it was a serious question whether 
French battleships would not have to be 
procured from England. Insheer despera- 
tion at the utter failure of the “ free- 
ship” experiment, the French govern- 
ment resorted to subsidy and bounty on 
an extensive scale. The British officer 
writing in the Atlantic Monthly states 
that “ Statistics declare a decrease” in 
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French tonnage under this policy. He is 
very seriously misinformed. The records 
of the Bureau Veritas show that the 
French mercantile marine, which was 
914,000 tons in 1881, has actually doubled 
to 1,952,000 tons in 1908 — the later in- 
crease consisting chiefly of steamships of 
high character. This gain is all the more 
notable because it places France almost 
on an equality with the 1,977,000 tons 
of the merchant marine of Norway, to 
which France twenty years ago seemed 
hopelessly inferior. ‘The Norwegian gov- 
ernment, grasping the significance of this, 
has lately begun to offer subsidies of its 
own to create steamship lines to the 
West Indies and South America, while a 
very much more ambitious project has 
just been broached for a direct Nor- 
wegian line to the United States. 

Sweden lends public money to her ship- 
owners to establish lines, after the British 
Cunard example. Austria grants boun- 
ties to native shipyards, and subsidies to 
ocean steamship services. Even Russia, 
taught by the results of the late war, is 
offering national aid to arouse the mari- 
time enterprise of her people. Italy has a 
subsidy and bounty system similar to 
that of France, and the strong new steam 
lines which Italian capital has recently 
established across the North and South 
Atlantic are due directly to this power- 
ful national protection and encourage- 
ment. 

But perhaps the most striking recent 
example of the success of state aid in the 
creation of an ocean shipping is the ex- 
perience of Japan. There, too, the first 
reliance was placed on a “ free-ship” 
policy, and there, as elsewhere, while de- 
pended on alone, this ignominiously 
failed. In the war with China in 1894, 
Japan found herself with only about 
200,000 tons of ocean vessels, and with 
almost no facilities for repairing, not to 
say building, them. The Japanese states- 
men thereupon launched out upon the 
most generous and comprehensive sys- 
tem of subsidy and bounty, encouraging 
both “ tramp” ships and regular lines, 
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and developing native shipyards by the 
expedient of granting a bonus for every 
ton of ocean shipping constructed. In 
ten years the Japanese merchant marine 
had grown from the 200,000 tons of 1894 
to 830,000 tons. The total for 1908 is 
1,243,000 tons, and the Japanese pay- 
ments for subsidy and bounty, exclus- 
ively to Japanese ships, are not far from 
$6,000,000 a year. 

China and the United States are the 
only important governments which have 
held aloof from the modern policy of di- 
rect and liberal national aid to the mer- 
chant marine. Subsidy to shipping in 
some form or degree — in the form of 
payments either to regular mail lines or 
to all ocean ships — is now as fixed a 
practice as is the use of the gold standard 
among progressive nations. 

This does not mean that the policy of 
“free ships” is totally discredited and 
abandoned : it is simply condemned as in- 
sufficient in itself without some form of 
direct protection and encouragement to 
native shipbuilding and to navigation. 
As a rule, the governments which grant 
subsidy or bounty also allow their people 
to purchase foreign-built ships, but such 
ships are usually excluded from the bene- 
fit of a part or all of the subsidies, and 
especially is it required that the faster 
steamships, the auxiliary cruisers, of the 
national mail lines shall be of native con- 
struction. This, as has been said, is the 
policy of Germany, and in British mail 
contracts like that of the Cunard line it is 
stipulated that the subsidized ships shall 
be “ built in the United Kingdom.” Un- 
less it be China, or perhaps Russia, no 
nation now adheres to an absolutely un- 
restricted “‘ free-ship” policy, with no 
thought of native shipbuilding. 

Hitherto, every proposition for a trial 
even of a limited form of “ free ships ” 
has been rejected in the United States, 
but it is interesting to note that the latest 
ocean-mail bill to be brought forward in 
the American Congress —the bill of 
Representative Humphrey of Washing- 
ton, a member of the recent Merchant 
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Marine Commission — contains a pro- 
vision authorizing American registry of 
foreign-built steel steamships of upwards 
of 5000 gross tons, owned by American 
citizens; these ships to be employed ex- 
clusively in the foreign, and not in the 
domestic or coastwise trade, and to be 
eligible to none of the mail or other sub- 
sidies of the United States. ‘This propo- 
sal is presented by its author to test the 
sentiment of Congress and the country. 
With it is associated in the Humphrey 
bill a provision which Senator Gallinger 
of New Hampshire, Chairman of the 
Merchant Marine Commission, has in- 
troduced in the Senate, for increased 
ocean-mail compensation to create swift 
and regular lines of naval auxiliary steam- 
ships to Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Japan, China, the Philippines, and Aus- 
tralasia. ‘This ocean-mail measure has 
recently received the outspoken approval 
of President Taft and Speaker Cannon, 
and the whole question of new and 
progressive shipping legislation will un- 
doubtedly be taken up with vigor at the 
regular session of Congress opening in 
December next. 

The article of this British sea officer 
expressing the astonishment of Europe 
at the maritime feebleness of the United 
States comes at a time when public senti- 
ment is unmistakably arousing on the 
subject in America. In one respect, at 
least, the United States is more fortunate 
than this British observer seems to be 
aware — in the possession already of a 
large group of thoroughly modern and 
efficient shipyards. Our good critic is 
very far astray when he declares that 
“ With the exception of Cramps’, Amer- 
ica has hardly a private shipbuilding 
yard of any consequence.” Within a few 
miles of the office of the Atlantic Monthly, 
on the shores of Boston Harbor, at Fore 
River, stands one of the most active and 
celebrated shipyards in the world. At 
Bath, Maine, is another modern ship- 
yard, which has launched a battleship 
of 15,000 tons. Near the Cramp yard on 
the Delaware is the splendid great plant 
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of the New York Shipbuilding Company 
at Camden, the birthplace of a noble fleet 
of armorclads and liners. There is an- 
other large and efficient modern yard, 
that of the Maryland Steel Company, 
at Sparrow’s Point, near Baltimore; and 
farther south, in Virginia, on Hampton 
Roads, is the Newport News shipyard, 
founded by the genius of C. P. Hunting- 
ton, and equipped with a group of dry 
docks for the heaviest repairing. On 
the Pacific, there are the Moran Yard 
at Seattle, and the Union Iron Works 
at San Francisco, which have wrought 
powerful battleships, and are fit, of 
course, to undertake any class of mercan- 
tile construction. 

These great American shipyards, in 
their present development, are the result 
of the naval expansion of the United 
States. but they cannot be successfully 
thainta. ed either by the demands of the 
present naval programme or by the rela- 
tively light and fitful work of the coast- 
wise trade. There must be great mer- 
chant steamships for these yards to build 
if their costly machinery is to be saved 
from rust and ruin, and their skilled me- 
chanics held together against the iron 
need of their government in time of war. 
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To throw away these mighty shipyards 
of America, where our steel battle-line 
has been built, because European ship- 
yards, with their double benefit of subsidy 
and cheap wages, can do certain work 
more cheaply, would be an act of uncon- 
scionable folly. The development of an 
American merchant marine and the de- 
velopment of American ocean shipbuild- 
ing must proceed together; for history 
contains no record of any maritime na- 
tion permanently great which bought or 
borrowed its ships from the yards of a 
rival. 

A legislative measure like the Hum- 
phrey bill, which provides for the encour- 
agement of native shipbuilding through 
mail subsidies reserved to home-built 
ships, and at the same time honestly 
invokes whatever virtue there may be in 
a “ free-ship ”’ policy by opening our reg- 
istry to foreign-built ships without sub- 
sidy for foreign commerce, has some sanc- 
tion of experience to commend it. But an 
unlimited “‘free-ship” policy, applying 
to mail ships and even to the coastwise 
trade, long and vainly advocated in this 
country as the one expedient to restore 
our shipping, would simply be free trade 
run mad. 
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SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS is perhaps not 
so reprehensible a vice as many another, 
yet it is one which few of us can afford 
to indulge; not only does it warp the 
judgment and impede that growth in 
grace for which we are taught to strive, 
but it estranges one’s fellow-creatures to 
a degree quite out of proportion to the 
intrinsic evil of it. Of this very obvious 
truism no one ever had a better under- 
standing than Old Lady Pratt, that wise 
old moralist who never moralized, that 
keen philosopher who had never heard 
of her own contemporaries, Kant and 
Schlegel, wherein she was by just that 
much less befogged than the average 
smatterer of a later generation. She was 
the first to detect indications of this fail- 
ing in her grandson Aleck, and scarcely 
was that admirable little person out of 
pinafores when she gave utterance to her 
misgivings. ‘True to her principles, how- 
ever, Old Lady Pratt — already at fifty- 
odd in the enjoyment of that honorable 
title — reserved her criticism for the ears 
of those most nearly concerned. 

One pleasant summer morning her 
daughter-inaw Emmeline, whom she 
greatly liked, came running in, hatless 
and enthusiastic, bearing a fresh-baked 
loaf of sponge cake. She found Mrs. 
Pratt and Betsy shelling peas in the din- 
ing-room, the sunlight glinting through 
the blinds and playing pranks with the 
swiftly moving fingers. 

“There, mother! ’’ Emmeline cried, 
after warmly kissing the two ladies, who 
had long ago adjusted their minds to the 
highly spontaneous caresses of Anson’s 
wife. “I believe we’ve succeeded at 
last! It’s full of eggs as it will hold, — 
and it has puffed out, and breathed in, 
and dried up, and moistened down, and 
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done every single thing it ought to do, 
and so I just thought you and father 
might enjoy a loaf, — and Betsy too,” 
she added, as she set her basket down 
on the dining-table and drew up a chair 
close to her young sister-in-law, who 
was so “ hard-o’-hearin’”’ that she had 
long ago given up the effort. Emmeline 
Pratt, whose household duties were for 
the moment in abeyance, was capable of 
forgetting nearly everything that she 
ought to remember, but she had never 
yet forgotten to be kind. 

“Did Alfred come in yesterday?” 
she asked, pitching her voice to an ear- 
splitting key. 

“Why, yes!” Betsy was almost as 
proud of having understood the question 
as she was of the implication that young 
Williams’s visits particularly concerned 
her. ‘‘ He stayed to supper, and we had 
a game of six-handed euchre afterward.” 

“Who beat?” Emmeline inquired, 
with eager interest. 

“Yes, it was, — very pleasant indeed!” 
— And Betsy, happily unconscious, re- 
lapsed into a contented silence, smiling 
softly to herself. 

Old Lady Pratt meanwhile had stepped 
over to the table, where she lingered, 
*‘hefting ”’ the cake with the air of a 
connoisseur. The small, wiry figure 
stood firm-planted as Justice with the 
scales, — differing however from its au- 
gust prototype in that the shrewd black 
eyes had never yet been blindfolded. 

“Yes,” she declared, “ you’ve suc- 
ceeded this time, sure enough. ’T ain’t 
too heavy, and ’t ain’t too light, ’n’ it 
crinkles jest right. I guess you made 
that cake yourself, Emmeline; you never 
could have taught that Hannah to do it.” 

“T’m afraid that’s the trouble with 
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me,” Emmeline lamented, as she picked 
up a handful of peas and began snapping 
pods over the yellow bowl in Betsy’s lap. 
** T never can make people do as I say, — 
anybody except little Aleck. He always 
minds.” 

“* Minds better ’n Robbie; don’t he?” 

** T should hope so,” was the laughing 
admission. ‘‘ Robbie does n’t mind much 
of any, — except when he’s sorry!” 

Old Lady Pratt was shelling peas with 
great energy; the supply was getting low. 

“* T suppose Aleck knows what a good 
boy he is,”’ she remarked casually. 

“Why, how can he help knowing? 
The child has n’t had a bad mark in 
school, not since Christmas. He told 
me so himself.” 

“Seems kind o’ proud of it; eh?” 

Emmeline looked up quickly. She 
rarely fumbled over a meaning when 
there was one. 

“Now, mother, what are you driving 
at?” she asked, desisting from her la- 
bors, as she had a way of doing when her 
thoughts were taking a turn. 

“Well, Emmeline, if you want the 
truth I may as well speak out. We all 
know that Aleck is a good boy, but he’s 
getting to be a little prig.” 

“Oh, mother! Not really!” 

“Yes, really. You ain’t so much to 
blame. It’s his father that’s spoiling 
him. Anson’s so tickled to have a boy 
that keeps his collar straight and don’t 
slam the doors, that he can’t conceal his 
admiration. Both those boys know just 
as well as I do that Aleck is their father’s 
favorite, and Aleck knows why, if Rob- 
bie don’t. And so Aleck is getting to feel 
so superior that I would give ninepence 
to box his ears,— only he’s such a lit- 
tle deacon that he never gives me a 
chance!” 

“ And poor little Robbie always seems 
to be offering up his ears for boxing! ” 
Emmeline sighed. “‘ Why, only yester- 
day, when Mr. Fields was taking tea 
with us, Robbie — the little sinner never 
listens to him in the pulpit — got so in- 
terested in the talk that he flooded his 
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plate with maple syrup, and half the ta- 
blecloth into the bargain, before anybody 
saw what he was doing! I have n’t seen 
Anson so angry, I don’t know when! ” 

“Well, I declare for ’t! That was a 
bad mess!” the grandmother admitted, 
frankly aghast at thought of the trickling 
disaster. “ And yet, —I can’t think of 
anything that would do Aleck more good 
than to come to grief in jest that way! 
Mind you, I’m not saying that the child 
deserves a spanking. He’s as good a 
little boy as ever lived. But if he could 
deserve one, jest once, I do believe it 
would be his salvation.” 

But, alas, Aleck never did! Un- 
spanked, unchidden, he went his deco- 
rous way. He was never late to school, 
he never fell asleep in church; his sums 
always came out right, and he rarely tore 
his clothes, unless he was betrayed into 
a fight. For Aleck was a good fighter 
and got into more scrimmages than so 
proper a little boy should have done. 
Perhaps he was irritating; I am inclined 
to think he was. But he was a fair fighter, 
and it would be difficult to explain why 
onlookers would have liked to see him 
whipped. 

Robbie, for his part, was rarely among 
the lookers-on at such bloody encounters. 
He had an inherent aversion to black 
eyes, and would have no traffic in them. 
In fact, Robbie was singularly devoid of 
the evil passions which find their account 
in fisticuffs. But there were few other 
items in the childish decalogue that were 
not recorded against him. He could be 
frank to impudence, yet he was an adroit 
fibber. He had a dandified taste in shoes 
and collars, yet his pockets had to be 
sewed up to keep his hands out of them. 
He never mastered the multiplication 
table, but ‘‘ Casabianca”’ and “A Soldier 
of the Legion” slipped off his tongue as 
easily as the Lord’s Prayer, which he had 
repeated every day of his life since long 
before it dawned upon him that such 
words as “hallowed” or “trespass” had 
any meaning whatever. And so Robbie 
grew up an ingratiating ne’er-do-weel 
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whom nobody loved the less for that, 
while Aleck, methodical, long-headed, 
irreproachable, did his duty in every re- 
lation of life, and nobody loved him the 
better for it. 

In due course Aleck made a well-con- 
sidered, advantageous marriage with a 
warm-hearted girl, who, taking his hand- 
some face for a cue, idealized him and 
prepared to spoil him in wifely fashion. 
But Aleck was not to be spoiled: he was 
too well-balanced for that. Nor did he 
prove in the long run altogether stimu- 
lating as an ideal. There was never any 
lapse of morals on his part, never any 
parleyings with the tempter. As husband 
and father he was above reproach, and 
Louisa never lost sight of his many vir- 
tues. But after some ten or fifteen years’ 
experience of them, she used sometimes 
to catch herself wishing that he would 
once, just once, have the grace to be in 
the wrong! 

Robert, on the other hand, who could 
so abundantly have gratified a wife in this 
particular, had, for reasons best known 
to himself, remained single, and it was 
with the detached air of a bachelor that 
he contemplated his brother’s achieve- 
ments in the domestic field, wondering 
idly at their unflagging excellence. 

In the mean time Old Lady Pratt, 
balked in a pet ambition, found herself 
obliged to quit the scene of her long and 
beneficent earthly activity without hav- 
ing once seen her way clear to boxing 
Aleck’s ears. Furthermore, such was the 
sheer weight of his judgment and integ- 
rity, that she felt constrained to appoint 
him executor under her will, — indemni- 
fying herself, however, by naming his 
mercurial elder brother co-executor, with 
equal powers. One may imagine the sly 
satisfaction with which the old lady in- 
serted this thorn into her impeccable 
grandson’s flesh. 

Now Aleck, who credited himself with 
all the conventional sentiments, was un- 
der the impression that he and his bro- 
ther loved each other, — an illusion, be 
it observed, which the latter was far from 
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sharing. Yet it is but fair to admit that 
no brotherly love, real or imagined, could 
have made Robert — undisciplined free- 
lance that he was — tolerable as run- 
ning-mate in any serious business. 

*“ T’ve half a mind to refuse the job,” 
Aleck declared, in a burst of conjugal 
confidence. “It’s a paltry little property, 
anyway!” 

Louisa’s very needle paused in mid- 
air. Such a word applied to any matter 
that concerned Old Lady Pratt bordered 
on sacrilege. 

“ Why, Aleck! ” she protested, “‘ what 
would grandmother say ?” 

“ T don’t care what grandmother would 
say. It’s what she has done that we’ve 
got to consider. I really thought she had 
more sense!” And Aleck stalked out 
of the room, conscious of that mild ex- 
hilaration which the righteous are prone 
to derive from a strictly innocuous pro- 
fanity. 

As he closed the sitting-room door, with 
due regard to the latch, Louisa gave a 
patient little sigh. It would have done 
him so much good to slam that door! 
Her very ears craved the sound of it. 

As to Robert—if there had been 
nothing actually discreditable in his busi- 
ness career, beginning in his father’s ware- 
house, of which he had soon wearied, and 
continuing at irregular intervals in one 
or another signally profitless commercial 
venture of his own, there had not been 
lacking evidence of an instability calcu- 
lated to make the judicious grieve. His 
taste for horses, too, for cards, for harm- 
less conviviality, all counted against him ; 
while some there were among his sincere 
well-wishers who believed him to be seri- 
ously handicapped by his native predi- 
lection for music, play-acting, and the like, 
which, as every one knows, are at direct 
variance with such higher aims as money- 
making and personal advancement. 

Upon the still recent death of his 
mother, who had survived her husband 
but a few months, Robert, having thereby 
fallen heir toa modest patrimony, prompt- 
ly renounced the pursuit of wealth in fa- 
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vor of his latest hobby, the collection and 
earnest study of a great variety of mus- 
ical instruments. ‘That a man nearing 
forty should take to such foolishness was 
a deplorable circumstance, yet one which 
might have its uses. For it was an open 
secret that Robert had at one period 
allowed himself to be drawn into unholy 
and disastrous dealings on the stock 
market, and the hope was that this new 
vagary of his, developing at the critical 
moment of his finding himself in funds, 
might serve at least to keep him clear of 
that pitfall. Better waste his breath on 
wood-winds than his substance in gam- 
bling; if he needs must choose between 
two evils, better the fiddle than the 
ticker! 

Great was Aleck’s relief, then, when it 
transpired that Robert, far from press- 
ing his authority as executor, seemed 
rather bored by the honor thrust upon 
him, and quite ready to leave matters in 
more competent hands. In fact, he let 
fall something to that effect as the two 
brothers walked together to Old Lady 
Pratt’s house in Green Street the morn- 
ing after the reading of the will, —a 
function which had been postponed sev- 
eral days, owing to the pathetic passing 
of Aunt Betsy on the very evening fol- 
lowing her mother’s funeral. That un- 
looked-for event, the only striking inci- 
dent of a faithful soul’s career, had pulled 
sharply at the family heart-strings; but 
now that the poor lady had been laid 
to rest, close at her mother’s feet as be- 
seemed a devoted slave, she bade fair to 
be soon forgotten. Even Robert, who 
was rarely lacking in the finer sensibili- 
ties, was already finding himself more 
open to reminders of the imperative little 
grandmother than of her meek familiar. 

To-day, as the two executors sat before 
the safe in the dining-room pantry, it was 
with a curious compunction that Rob- 
ert watched his brother unconcernedly 
rifling the miniature stronghold which 
none till now had ever violated. How 
often had he seen Old Lady Pratt 
open the ponderous little door to “get 
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out ” the silver for some festive occasion, 
— jealously securing it again like the 
good housewife she was. Now and then, 
when minded to be indulgent, she would 
draw forth some single object from one 
or another of the partitions, each of which 
the children believed to be the abode of 
priceless treasure; and trifling as the ex- 
hibit was, — her grandmother’s wedding- 
ring perchance, or her husband’s ma- 
sonic badge, — it served but to whet the 
childish curiosity. There was one drawer, 
having a key of its own, which the most 
favored child had never seen opened, and 
in this, as now appeared, were housed the 
handful of securities which had furnished 
means of sustenance to the thrifty old 
lady and her dependents. As it yielded 
up its contents, Robert could not forbear 
an only half-humorous protest. 

““T say, Aleck,” he exclaimed, “ can’t 
you almost hear grandma tell us not to 
meddle?” 

“What puzzles me,” Aleck remarked, 
with the fine disregard of other people’s 
mental processes which had always char- 
acterized him, “is how those two wo- 
men managed to make such a good ap- 
pearance on a pittance like this.” 

“Well, they didn’t live exactly like 
fighting-cocks, you must admit,” Robert 
threw in, with a glance about the little 
interior in its Spartan simplicity. 

“Here are six governments,” Aleck 
went plodding on, wholly engrossed in 
his inventory, ‘‘and that Smithson mort- 
gage. ‘Twenty-five shares in the Dun- 
bridge horse-railroad, —a gas-certificate, 
and—I’m blessed if they did n’t do the 
old lady for a Realty Company bond, — 
and she never let on!” 

““What’s that?” Robert inquired, with 
languid interest. 

“Oh, a western mortgage swindle 
the Dunbridge National blundered into. 
Waste paper! Has n’t honored a coupon 
in ten years!” 

At the marked animus with which the 
offending document was tossed upon the 
table, Robert became gleefully alert. 

“ Did n’t get scorched yourself?” he 
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inquired, with a tender solicitude ex- 
pressly designed to enrage the victim. 

“Everybody got scorched.” 

“TI didn’t.” Robert’s modest dis- 
avowal was worth going far to hear. 

“It was n’t put on the market as a 
gamble!” Aleck flung back. 

The co-executor raised his eyebrows 
and shrugged his shoulders. He had 
once taken lessons of a French violinist, 
from whom he had learned certain for- 
eign tricks not contracted for, and which 
Aleck especially abominated. 

“Shall we mark it ‘ insecurity’ and 
pigeon-hole it?” he inquired, tucking the 
bond into one of the open partitions, cheek 
by jowl with a bundle of family letters. 

Aleck, with an impatient grunt that 
might pass for acquiescence, proceed- 
ed to gather up the other papers and re- 
store them to the locked drawer. Having 
made everything ship-shape, and folded 
his inventory to fit his wallet, he stood a 
moment irresolute, fingering the bunch 
of keys which dangled from a single ring. 

“*T suppose you’ll have to have the 
duplicate keys,” he observed grudgingly. 

“It would seem a painful necessity, 
—unless you prefer entrusting them to 
Eliza!” 

Whereupon Aleck, feeling in his heart 
that Eliza, the “hired girl,” who had 
served Old Lady Pratt from time im- 
memorial, would be quite as available 
a depositary as Robert, detached one 
set of keys and reluctantly handed them 
over to his brother. As he stepped aboard 
the horse-car a few minutes later, on the 
way to his counting-house in the city, 
the thought of that Realty Company bond 
crossed his mind, and he took himself to 
task for suffering his irresponsible part- 
ner to treat it so cavalierly. Not that the 
bond itself was worth its ink and paper; 
but, after all, business was business, and 
it would never do to encourage Robert 
in loose views. 

That his own judgment had been at 
fault in this particular instance was 
brought home to him in a manner not 
altogether painful, when, only a few weeks 
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later, there appeared in his mail a noti- 
fication from the Realty people to the 
effect that a small payment would be 
made on the bonds of the company upon 
their presentation at a given office in 
State Street. 

Pending its final distribution, the little 
property had been left in its accustomed 
quarters, and thither Aleck repaired in 
quest of the despised bond. To his ex- 
treme annoyance, it was not to be found; 
and after diligently searching every nook 
and corner of the safe, he set out for his 
brother’s lodgings in no conciliatory 
mood. The cheerful warble of a flute 
which greeted him as he mounted the 
stairs did not tend to allay his irritation, 
and with only the pretense of a knock 
he entered what Robert was pleased to 
call his “ work-shop,” and closed the 
door behind him. 

The flute warbled blithely on, and 
Aleck stood a moment feeding his wrath 
on the sight of those inflated cheeks and 
grotesquely arched eyebrows. 

“* Robert!” he called sharply, when no 
longer able to contain his disapproval. 

The performer merely changed the 
angle of his right eyebrow in token of 
intelligence, but not until he had finished 
the little roulade did he come to speech. 
Then, removing the instrument from his 
lips, and gravely drying the mouthpiece 
upon a silk handkerchief, “A pity you 
don’t like music,” he observed pleasantly. 
It’s a delightful resource.” 

“T have no lack of resources,” was 
Aleck’s curt rejoinder, as he seated him- 
self face to face with the offender, whose 
countenance was gradually resuming its 
normal hue. ‘In fact, I’m rather too 
much occupied to be called upon to 
keep my co-executor in order.” 

“Your co-executor ? Why, that’s me! 
Sounds quite important! Well, what’s 
wrong with the co-executor?”’ And by 
way of concession to the dignity of the 
office Robert laid his flute on the table. 

“T thought it was understood that the 
handling of grandmother’s estate was 
to be left to me.” 
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It was Aleck’s most aggressive tone, 
and Robert was prompt to accept the 
challenge. 

“ Well, supposing it was,” he mocked. 
‘*That’s nothing to get mad about! ” 

“Look here, Robert, we’re not in the 
grammar school! ” 

“ Glad to hear it. Thought for a mo- 
ment that we were! And now, what can 
I do for you?” 

** You can tell me what you have done 
with that Realty Company bond.” 

“Done with it? I understood that 
it was done with us.” 

“What have you done with the 
bond?” 

“‘T have n’t done anything with it.” 
And here Robert, as a delicate hint that 
he considered the subject exhausted, fell 
to fingering the keys of the recumbent 
flute. 

“When did you take it out of the 
safe?” Aleck persisted. 

“* Did n’t take it out of the safe.” 

‘“ That’s nonsense, Robert. The bond’s 
gone, and you’re the only person that 
has access to the papers.” 

“Really? How about yourself?” 

“1’m a business man, and entirely 
accountable.” 

“ Well, then; I’m not a business man, 
and I never assume any accountability 
that I can keep clear of.” And from this 
point on, the flute was left to its own 
devices. 

“ Pity you could n’t have kept clear 
of this, then! ” 

“Come, Aleck! Better go easy. 
You’rerunning this thing,— that’s agreed 
between us,—and you'll do as you 
please with the plunder. But you'll be 
good enough to let my character alone.” 

“Your character?” 

“Yes, my character. It’s a poor thing, 
but mine own, — that’s Shakespeare, by 
the way, — you ought to feel compli- 
mented, — but such as it is, I really 
must ask you to keep your hands off 
~~ 

Perhaps the most exasperating thing 
about Robert was his entire absence of 


heat, — quite as if he did n’t at bottom 
care enough about Aleck’s aspersions to 
resent them seriously. 

“T’ve not attacked your character,” 
Aleck protested, yet in the perfunctory 
tone of one merely desiring to keep within 
the law. 

“Indeed? And what is it that you 
are attacking? I state that I have n’t 
touched your old bond, and you —” 

“Can you state that you have n’t opened 
the safe in my absence?” 

** Assuredly not; for I did open it a 
day or two ago.” 

** Well, there we have it!” 

“I went there to get a bunch of letters 
that mother wrote grandmother when 
I was a little shaver and had the scarlet 
fever. Grandma showed them to me 
after mother died, and I knew she had 
always kept them in the safe.” 

** Did they happen to be in the same 
pigeon-hole where you put the bond?” 
** Might have been, for all I know.” 

“Hm! That explains it. You took 
the bond too by mistake.” 

“‘ Nothing of the kind. I stopped and 
read the letters then and there, just where 
I was sitting when grandma showed 
them to me. There was no bond among 
them.” 

“Will you oblige me by examining 
those letters now?” 

** No, I won’t! ”’— And at last Robert 
did change countenance. 

** May I ask why?” 

“* Because I have n’t got them.” 

“ Did you destroy them?” 

‘That ’s my business.” 

“ Ah! Then you did n’t.”” Aleck eyed 
his brother narrowly, and a conviction 
of the truth seized him. ‘‘ So — you lost 
them on the way home.” 

“Well, what if I did? I’ve done what 
I could about it, for I valued those let- 
ters more than forty of your tuppenny 
bonds! ” 

“ And what have you done about it?” 
Aleck probed. 

“* Advertised.” 

“And got no answer. 


Naturally! 
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The man that’s got that bond is n’t go- 
ing to show up.” 

“TI tell you there was no bond there, 
Aleck. I know what I’m talking about. 
But those letters! Why, man, mother 
was a genius! I had forgotten how good 
they were. You see she was in quarantine 
with me, —I can see her now, moving 
about the room, her pretty —” 

Aleck was on his feet. 

** We’re not concerned about family 
letters just now,” he broke in. ‘‘ The 
bond is lost, and as you won’t own to 
having lost it, I must make it good my- 
self.” 

Robert’s little burst of feeling had gone 
out like a flame. 

“* An inexpensive matter,” he remarked 
dryly, “since it’s known to be worthless.” 

“You are mistaken,” Aleck retorted, 
with injured dignity. ‘‘There is a pay- 
ment to be made to-day.” 

“Indeed? How large a payment, — 
if the co-executor may be so indiscreet 
as to inquire.” 


“ Fifty dollars.” 


“Hope it won’t ruin you though if 
you think it will —” 
“It’s not this payment,” Aleck made 


haste to declare. “‘ It’s the bond itself. 
That will naturally rise in value, and I 
shall replace it with one of my own.” 

“Very right, I am sure,” Robert 
chimed in, with a sententiousness copied 
after Aleck’s own. “I hope it will make 
you more careful in future. Otherwise I 
might, as senior executor, find mysel 
constrained to suggest your handing the 
keys over to Eliza.” 

And before Aleck was well out of 
hearing, the dulcet whistle of the flute 
was again audible in the corridors of the 
lodging-house. 

As Louisa listened that evening to the 
tale of Robert’s dereliction, she was too 
dutiful a wife not to do justice to her 
husband’s grievance. The attitude of 
the culprit was in itself trying enough, 
while the loss of a thousand-dollar bond, 
whatever its immediate status, was not 
to be regarded lightly. Old Lady Pratt 
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had certainly blundered. Incredible as 
it must seem, even she, the ultimate au- 
thority, had suffered a lapse of judgment. 
Only Aleck had been right, — fatally, 
indisputably right, — as usual! 

To this conclusion all were fain to 
subscribe when, in course of time, the 
family learned of the way in which Robert 
had again demonstrated his business in- 
competency. They took the matter rather 
seriously, these Pratt relatives. It was 
really mortifying that one of their num- 
ber should be so slack as to let a valuable 
paper slip through his fingers. And per- 
haps the worst feature of the case was 
the indifference with which the delin- 
quent himself persisted in regarding the 
affair. He would not even take the trou- 
ble to defend himself, but, quietly, char- 
acterizing the matter as a bee in Aleck’s 
bonnet, he went about his business, if 
business it could be called, as if nothing 
had happened. There was something so 
vexatious about this, considering too 
how ready every one would have been 
to pity and condone, that for once the 
family sympathy veered to Aleck’s side. 

The feeling against Robert reached its 
height when, after a few days, it came out 
that his precious letters had been restored 
to him and that he had let the finder 
depart without so much as asking his 
address, — let alone making any inquiry 
whatever for the missing bond. Why 
should he insult the man gratuitously, he 
would like to know? A pretty return that 
would be for a thumping great favor! 

Now, such indifference savored of 
moral turpitude, or so his cousin Susan 
Daggett declared, and Susan ought to 
know, for she had married a professor of 
Christian Ethics. This sentiment about 
his mother was all very well. Aunt Em- 
meline had written a very good letter no 
doubt, even if her spelling had been a 
bit, well — old-fashioned, to say the least. 
But — “ Really, Robert,” the good lady 
urged, “you might have put the ques- 
tion, if only out of consideration for the 
family feeling.” 

* True, Susan! And while I was about 
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it I might have inquired whether there 
did n’t happen to be a diamond tiara un- 
der the strap. So easy to overlook a little 
thing like that!” With which arrant 
flippancy Robert dismissed the subject 
for the hundredth time. 

Meanwhile, a very few weeks had suf- 
ficed for the settling of the estate, and to- 
day Aleck sat at his library desk, agree- 
ably conscious of a task well done. At 
five o’clock that afternoon he was to pre- 
side at a meeting of the heirs, here in his 
own library, to render an account of his 
prompt and able stewardship, and to ap- 
portion to each his just share in the little 
property. Before him was his check-book 
containing checks drawn to the order of 
the several beneficiaries; here were the 
receipts awaiting their respective signa- 
tures; and there, in the yellow envelope 
where once had housed the goodly little 
company of “ governments,” still lin- 
gered that Realty Company bond which 
he had sacrificed on the altar of brotherly 
— shall we say exasperation ? — and for 
which no market had offered. The enve- 
lope was of the accordion-shaped variety, 
designed to open out for the accommoda- 
tion of a number of papers, and having 
once been taxed nearly to its capacity, it 
now presented a slipshod, overblown ap- 
pearance which offended Aleck’s sense of 
fitness. He picked it up and inserted his 
fingers, with a view to removing the bond, 
which, however, seemed disinclined to 
come loose. Impatient of such contumacy 
in that particular paper, he gave the 
thing a shake, when lo, with a hitch and 
a flop, quite in character, there dropped 
on the desk, — his own broad desk, dedi- 
cated for years to conscientious and punc- 
tilious labor, — not his sacrificial offer- 
ing alone, but its shameless double, none 
other than Old Lady Pratt’s own bond! 

For one bewildered moment Aleck be- 
lieved that he was dreaming. He clutched 
the arms of his chair in the vain hope that 
they might crumble in his grasp. He 
lifted his head and glanced across the 
room, lest perchance the portrait of his 
father, — steady, incorruptible man of 
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affairs whose mantle had descended upon 
him, — lest perchance the portrait might 
have melted away, as even more substan- 
tial things have a way of doing in dream- 
land. But alas, everything was in its ac- 
customed place. The very canary-bird 
across the hall was singing at the top of 
its voice; he could hear his tom-boy 
daughter Sophie whistling as she came 
in from school, and for the first time in 
his life he felt no impulse to administer a 
well-merited reproof. Yes, it was clearly 
he, Aleck Pratt, who had lost his bear- 
ings, — it seemed to him as if the whole 
fabric of his life were suffering disin- 
tegration. 

Then, in a lurid flash of memory, he 
recalled the very act of placing that mis- 
erable paper there with his own hands. 
He remembered returning that same 
afternoon to verify his inventory, careful 
man that he was, — and that then and 
there he had half mechanically rescued 
the “ insecurity,” and tucked it in with 
the other bonds. What imp of darkness 
had impelled him to put it into just that 
envelope, the only one having inner folds 
to form a trap for its detention? And 
why, oh why, since it had remained in 
hiding through every previous examina- 
tion, must it come to light now, when the 
mischief was done past remedy? 

Past remedy? Was it then past rem- 
edy? And as the excellent man sat there 
in deadly consternation, the remedy he 
pondered was not of the wrong done 
Robert. It was his own personal straits 
that held possession of his mind, his own 
hideous discomfiture. Must he then face 
exposure, he asked himself, his heart 
hardening within him, — must he pro- 
duce the bond? Had he not made good 
its loss? Had he not more than fulfilled 
every obligation toward the heirs in that 
as in every other particular? Why take 
any step tending to lessen their faith in 
him? Since he had made good that 
trifling matter (how much more trifling 
it seemed to-day than ever before!), why 
rake it up again, at the expense of his re- 
putation as a trustworthy business man ? 
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And how about Robert’s reputation ? 
The thought gave him pause for a mo- 
ment only. Robert’s business reputation! 
As if he had ever had any to lose! It was 
not as if Robert’s probity had been in 
doubt. No one had ever questioned that. 
But neither had any one ever taken Rob- 
ert’s irregularities seriously, least of all 
Robert himself! In this very matter of 
the bond, — what had Robert cared? 
The man was too indifferent to his own 
reputation to take the most obvious meas- 
ures for clearing it. Of course, if Robert 
had cared, — if he had been distressed, 
mortified, even decently regretful! But 
he did n’t care! And whatever he had 
lost in family esteem, it was a thing he 
had not valued, while Aleck! — why, a 
doubt cast upon his, yes, infallibility (he 
boldly used the word himself) a doubt 
cast upon that would be a family mis- 
fortune. 

Sitting there, motionless, still gripping 
the arms of his chair, head down-bent, 
eyes unseeing, thinking, thinking, think- 
ing, Aleck felt himself becoming with 
every moment more strongly intrenched 
in his position. ‘The family could not af- 
ford to lose confidence in him. They had 
been too long accustomed to turn to him 
for counsel in their business dealings. 
How faithfully he had served them, as 
executor, as trustee, as general adviser! 
Had he ever failed them? Never once. 
Yet did not the very stanchness of their 
faith in him render it vulnerable? Too 
strong to bend, might it not break under 
the shock of an unprecedented blow? It 
was surely’ not for him to deal that 
blow, not for him to imperil his own use- 
fulness. A slight oversight must not be 
magnified into a damning misdeed. And 
with this forcible conclusion our hard- 
pressed sophist rose to his feet and con- 
tinued his preparations for the impending 
formalities. 

And when the family met in that very 
room a few hours later, there was naught 
in Aleck’s face to betray the crisis through 
which he had passed. He sat, erect, au- 
thoritative, in his accustomed chair, giv- 


ing his mind to the matter in hand, as un- 
troubled by doubts of his own position 
as by misgivings touching the reality of 
the black-walnut furniture which he had 
regarded with such suspicion a few hours 
earlier. 

Robert had declined the post of honor 
beside his co-executor, with the brief dis- 
claimer: ““Oh, no, Aleck; this is your 
funeral!’ And so sure of himself was 
Aleck that he could contemplate without 
a qualm the grewsome truth that might 
have lurked in Robert’s words had not 
common-sense taken command of the 
situation. 

The ceremony of distribution was an 
affair of but a few minutes, for, aside 
from the checks in Aleck’s book, there 
remained only the personal effects to be 
considered. These, under his practiced 
and conscientious appraisal, had been 
collected in numbered parcels, to be as- 
signed by the drawing of lots. Contrary 
to a well-worn tradition that has fur- 
nished grist to many a humorist’s mill, 
the little rite was in this instance per- 
formed with a reverential quiet, eloquent 
of feeling. As one and another took pos- 
session of his small allotment, not all 
eyes were dry, nor was every voice quite 
steady, though we may be sure that no 
pains were spared to conceal such weak- 
ness. 

While the others were comparing notes, 
or chatting in subdued tones, Robert sat, 
somewhat apart from the rest, studying 
a set of pink-lustre teacups which had, 
inappropriately as might appear, come 
his way. But he had no fault to find with 
Fortune’s caprice. He had always loved 
those little shiny cups, whose natural 
claim to handles had been mysteriously 
denied them. As he lifted one of them 
in his hand, his mind was crossed by a 
curious analogy with himself. Was there 
not something akin to their ingenuous 
futility in his own equipment for life? 
He too had his shiny surfaces, oh, yes! 
and his ready receptivity. Was it per- 
haps the handles that he too had lacked ? 
Was that why he had — well, spilled so 
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much out of life? why the cup had so 
often slipped, just when the elixir was 
brimming? Across his fanciful reverie 
struck his brother’s voice, harshly break- 
ing in upon the lower murmur of con- 
versation. 

“IT have something to say, that you 
must all hear.” 

To most of those present the accent 
was merely a trifle more strenuous than 
usual. But to Robert’s ear, trained to 
the perception of undertones, there was 
a difference. Nor did it escape Louisa’s 
notice. She glanced at her husband in 
quick anxiety. Yes, his face was tense 
with suppressed emotion, as she had 
rarely seen it. He stood in rigid isolation 
over there by the desk, the very picture 
of stolid self-sufficiency; yet in those 
square-set shoulders, in that stiffly awk- 
ward pose, was something that smote 
her to the heart. 

In his hand Aleck held a pair of gold- 
bowed spectacles. There was no one in 
that little company that did not recog- 
nize them at a glance, though none at- 
tached any special significance to their 
appearance at just that juncture. They 
had been included in the little collection 
of valuables which the Law of Chance 
— sometimes so curiously relevant — 
had awarded Aleck. When he had 
come upon them thus, a moment since, 
he had suffered a severe shock. It was 
not the peculiar shape of the heavy gold 
rims, squared off at the corners, that ap- 
pealed with such poignant force to his 
memory, — not the initials cut in the 
edge, recording a gift from husband to 
wife. It was nothing less than a start- 
lingly realistic vision of the bright black 
eyes that had animated them for so many 
decades, — of those eyes, so shrewd, so 
humorous, so kindly, and always so un- 
erringly clear, — eyes before whose pene- 
trating glance the boldest child had firmly 
believed that “ his sin would surely find 
him out.” What other articles might 
have fallen to his share Aleck heeded 
not. He had seen only those spectacles, 
and more distinctly still the eyes of her 
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whom he had loved and reverenced all 
his life. And now, as he stood before his 
kindred, with the glasses in his hand, he 
was impelled to speech by a power that 
he never once thought of resisting. 

“T have something to say,” he de- 
clared, “that you must all hear.”” — And 
in face of the censure, the disparagement, 
the ridicule he was inviting, his bear- 
ing only stiffened to a greater tension, 
while a queer, discordant break shook 
his voice. ‘‘'The Realty Company bond 
which you have all heard about has been 
found. Robert had nothing to do with 
the loss of it. I myself had taken it in 
charge, and then — forgotten.” 

A slight movement stirred the little 
company, but no one spoke, although 
all eyes were fixed upon him, as he went 
on to the bitter end. 

“* T apologize to you all,” he said, while 
a dark flush mounted to his very hair. 
“TI apologize to you all, and most of all 
to Robert.” 

There was a second’s embarrassed 
silence; then the click of a small tea- 
cup set in a saucer as Robert remarked, 
in a tone of easy unconcern, “ That’s 
all right, Aleck. I always told you the 
matter was not worth talking about! ” 

And at that the murmur of voices was 
resumed, and each member of the com- 
pany fell to examining his newly ac- 
quired possessions with an exaggerated 
interest. 

When the last guest had departed, 
Aleck returned from escorting his Aunt 
Harriet, now the senior member of the 
family, to her carriage. He walked up the 
path with dragging step, his head bowed, 
his hands clasped behind him, prey to 
a profound nervous reaction. They had 
all been very kind, oh yes. The Pratts 
were a good sort; not one of them all had 
shown the least disposition to exult in his 
downfall. Uncle Ben, to be sure, who 
must have his joke, had poked him in the 
ribs and said something quite inoffensive 
about humble-pie; but Uncle Ben’s jokes 
never rankled. A cousin or two had gone 
so far as to give his hand a significant 
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squeeze under cover of the general leave- 
taking, which was a long sight worse than 
Ben’s pie. But they meant well. Yes, 
they had all been very kind, — especially 
Aunt Harriet, who had leaned from her 
carriage to say, “I think mother would 
have been pleased, Aleck,” adding, — 
the better to point her allusion, —“ I won- 
dered whether you realized that you were 
holding her spectacles in your hand all 
the time.” 

Realized it! As if he had realized any- 
thing else! And he did not, even now, 
regret what it had driven him to. No, 
he did not regret it, — except for Louisa. 
It had hurt at the time, hurt atrociously, 
but now that it was over, the only person 
that really seemed to matter was Louisa. 
Louisa had always respected him so. 
He had always been aware of her respect; 
but only now did he perceive how much 
it had meant to him all these years. He 
somehow could not bear to step down 
from the pedestal which he felt assured 
that he had occupied in her esteem. 

As he entered the house, in gloomy 
self-absorption, and drew near the li- 
brary, his attention was arrested by a 
muffled sound. He stayed his step, em- 
barrassed and alarmed. There, in the 
chair where he himself had sat enthroned 
an hour ago, in fancied security, was 
Louisa, her arms resting on the desk, her 
head upon them, sobbing gently. The 
lampshone full upon the pretty hair, strik- 
ing its decorous brown plaits into bronze. 
Had they been less severely disciplined, 
those heavy plaits of hair, they might have 
got entangled in the gold-bowed spec- 
tacles, so close did these lie, there where 
they had dropped, when their brief mis- 
sion was accomplished. 

A quick compunction seized Aleck. 
He had not thought that she would take 
it this way; he had only imagined her 
thinking less highly of him. But that 
she should feel it like this, that she too 
should be mortified and distressed, — 
on that he had not reckoned. He could 
not remember that he had ever before 
seen her cry since their little Emmy died. 
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Why, this would never do, never in the 
world! 

He crossed the room, with a curious 
hesitancy and self-distrust, and stood 
beside her, deeply troubled, not on his 
own account, but for her. 

“Don’t take it so hard, dear,’ he 
begged. When before had he ever called 
her “ dear”? “‘ Nobody’s going to think 
the less of you.” 

“Of me?” she sobbed. 
Oh, Aleck!” 

He began patting her shoulder rather 
awkwardly. 

“ Don’t cry 
cry, — dearest |” 

At that reckless, that incredible en- 
dearment, Louisa lifted a face, radiant 
through its tears. 

“I’m not taking it hard,” she gasped, 
with a blissful inconsequence. “I never 
was so happy in my life before! ” 

“ Happy, Louisa? Happy?” 

*“ Yes, happy! Ah, don’t you under- 
stand? You’ve been wrong, wrong, out- 
rageously wrong! — and you’ve owned 
up like a splendid great hero, and — oh, 
Aleck, I adore you!” And, seizing his 
faithful hand, she pressed her face against 
it in an excess of joyful emotion. 

Then Aleck, grown old before his time 
on a diet of respect and esteem and such- 
like sober fare, took his first draught of 
adoration like a man. What if it did go 
to his head a bit? Louisa would have 
been the last to mind that. For suddenly 
she felt herself caught up into her hus- 
band’s arms in a swift embrace which 
was quite the most delectable thing she 
had ever known. And as she hid her face 
against the familiar waistcoat, on which 
she had that very morning sewed an un- 
conscious button, “Louisa,” she heard 
him declare, with an uncontrollable throb 
of feeling, ‘ Louisa, I don’t care what 
they say about me, now that I know you 
are on my side,—and grandmother,” 
he added under his breath. 

Whereupon those same gold-bowed 
spectacles might have been seen to 
twinkle more knowingly than ever. 


“Of me? 


>? 


he entreated. ‘‘ Don’t 
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BY HUGO MUNSTERBERG 


ALL signs seem to point in the same 
direction. From the primary school to 
the university, from the kindergarten to 
the vocational life, there seems to arise 
in our day a demand for greater thor- 
oughness and effort and serious concen- 
tration. A hundred symptoms indicate, 
and serious educators proclaim, that a 
turn of the road is near. There may have 
been a time— perhaps it is only a legend 
— when education had become ineffect- 
ive through its formalism and rigidity. 
The children were forced by severe 
methods to do work repugnant to them. 
The prescribed studies of the college 
boys were dry and tiresome. It must have 
been a depressing kind of instruction in 
which the best energies of the youth were 
insistently subdued. A great reaction had 
to come. School-time was to be made 
a period of happiness, the child was to 
learn only what he liked, the college boy 
was to study only that which seemed in- 
teresting. Only that which appealed to 
the taste and to the attention was deemed 
worthy of the classroom. Instead of 
formal training, at last we had instruction 
which really opened to the boys and girls 
a gay-colored world where they might 
enjoy themselves to their heart’s content. 
It was a period in which the children 
were no longer ordered, but begged and 
persuaded; in which the abundance of 
elective courses made a handsome volume 
out of the announcements of the smallest 
college; athletics flourished, and in the 
school all, with the exception of the 
teachers, had a good time. 

But now in the zigzag movement of 
educational progress, a new counter- 
movement seems imminent. We have 
been trying the national experiment long 
enough to test its results. We have seen 


the girls who have been educated in the 
high schools with “ current events,” and 
the boys who were no longer molested by 
the demand for Greek. But the outcome 
seemed more disappointing than ever. 
Every one who was not deceived by a 
showy exterior soon discovered the men- 
tal flabbiness and superficiality which re- 
sulted from the go-as-you-please methods. 
We began to feel that those who had 
never learned to obey never really became 
their own masters; those who had never 
trained their attention by forcing their will 
toward that which is unattractive had 
to learn by severe disappointments later 
that a large part of every life’s work must 
be drudgery. The youth left the school 
with a hundred things in their minds, but 
without any power of intellectual self- 
discipline. 

Our public life reflects this lack every- 
where. The newspapers and magazines, 
the theatres and the social-reform move- 
ments, are more and more made for a 
public which looks only to be entertained, 
and which has lost the power of sustained 
attention to that which is not attractive 
in itself; and the nation slowly begins to 
realize that such a mental state of the 
community is the natural soil for every 
kind of moral weed. Thoroughness is 
only another form of conscientiousness. 
He who early acquires the habit of inac- 
curacy and carelessness will never have 
the energy to work against evil where it is 
easier and more convenient to let things 
go as they will. 

We stand only at the beginning of this 
new reaction, but we already hear from 
many sides that more serious discipline 
and training and effort must be secured. 
This coincides with the fact that educa- 
tional psychology, since it has entered into 
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the’stage of careful experimental work, 
has brushed away the widespread pre- 
judices regarding the training of mental 
powers. The theorists who advocated the 
coddling education had made much of 
the fact that no training can really change 
the mental powers of the individual. A 
bad memory never becomes a good one. 
Experimental psychology has demon- 
strated the fallacy of such pet ideas. 
Memory and attention, apperception and 
reasoning, feeling and emotion, effort and 
will, can be remoulded by a well-directed 
education; and this development of the 
mental powers may easily appear to many 
as a more important gain than any addi- 
tion to the stored-up knowledge of facts. 
But the community on the whole is not 
eager to consult the experimental psy- 
chologist: from the deepest needs of so- 
cial life the new longing has arisen. 

If the nation is not to suffer by a cheap 
complacency, and the triumph of ostenta- 
tious mediocrity, the whole educational 
life must be filled with a new spirit of de- 
votion to serious tasks. The commence- 
ment addresses of the leading men of the 
country have given fervent expression to 
this instinctive demand of the nation this 
year. So far as the colleges are concerned, 
one imperative change stands in the cen- 
tre of every platform: scholarship must 
receive a more dignified standing in the 
eyes of the undergraduates. The con- 
stant appeal to the mere liking of child 
and boy and adolescent has finally made 
the side-shows more important than the 
real arena. The university administra- 
tions practically everywhere recognize 
such a reform .as a most urgent need. 
Means must be found to effect a complete 
revision in the views of the average stu- 
dents. So long as the best human mate- 
rial in our colleges considers it as more 
or less below its level to exert effort on 
its studies; so long as it gladly leaves 
the high marks to the second-rate grinds, 
and considers it the part of a real 
gentleman to spend four college years 
with work done well enough not to be 
dismissed, and poorly enough never to 
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excel, there is something vitally wrong 
in the academic atmosphere. 

Some seem inclined to think that the 
whole blame belongs to athletics. If the 
interest in intercollegiate sport is allowed 


.to take hysteric character, and if the suc- 


cessful college athlete stands in the lime- 
light of publicity, it appears necessary 
that the devotee of quiet scholarship 
should remain unnoticed in the dark, 
and that his modest career should not 
attract the energetic fellow. Whatever 
the reasons may be, many suggestions 
for reform have been made. Perhaps 
none may more quickly lead to an im- 
provement than the much-discussed plan 
of introducing a stronger element of com- 
petition into the scholarly sphere, and 
thus to use for intellectual purposes those 
levers which have been so effective in 
the field of sport. The effort to put the 
highest energy into scholarship has not 
reached its ideal form so long as it is con- 
trolled by the hope of surpassing a rival. 
That for which we must aim is certainly a 
more genuine enthusiasm for intellectual 
efficiency. And yet the present situation 
would not only excuse, but really demand, 
the fullest possible play of these second- 
ary motives. If we can foster scholarship 
by an appeal to the spirit of rivalry, by 
all means let us use it. We may hope that 
as soon as better traditions have been 
formed, and higher opinions have been 
spread, the interest in the serious work 
will replace the motives of vanity. As 
soon as the finest men of the college 
turn, from whatever motives, with their 
full strength toward their class-work, the 
masses may follow, and higher and higher 
ambitions will be developed. 

Of course, no one can overlook some 
intrinsic difficulties in the way of such 
plans. No artificial premium can focus on 
the successful scholar that same amount 
of flattering interest and notoriety which 
the athletic victory easily yields. The 
difference lies simply in the fact that the 
student’s athletic achievement repre- 
sents, in that little field, a performance 
which may be compared with the very 
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best. The scholarly work of the under- 
graduate, on the other hand, at its high- 
est point necessarily remains nothing but 
a praiseworthy exercise, incomparable 
with the achievement of great scholars. 
The student football-player may win a 
world’s record; the student scholar in the 
best case may justify noble hopes, but 
his achievement will be surpassed by pro- 
fessional scholars every day. 

But the real difficulties in the trans- 
formation of the present state, after all, lie 
much deeper. Certainly, the faculties of 
the universities ought not to leave any- 
thing undone which may shift the centre 
of gravity in the little encircled academic 
world. But however high the hopes may 
be, we ought not to underestimate the 
much greater difficulties which have their 
origin outside of this college world. May 
it not be an illusion to believe that the 
deplorable lack of appreciation for scho- 
larship of students can ever be funda- 
mentally changed so long as the corre- 
sponding ideas in the great world outside 
of the college campus are not thoroughly 
revised? No college faculty can change 
situations on the campus, if they are sim- 
ply symptoms and results of the condi- 
tions in our whole social organization. 
The scholarship of the students will never 
be fully appreciated by the most vital men 
in college so long as public opinion does 
not back them ; that is, so long as scholar- 
ship has no real standing in the American 
community. 

If we are sincere, we ought not to 
overlook the fact that the scholar, as 
such, has no position in public opinion 
which corresponds to the true value of 
his achievement. The foreigner feels at 
once this difference between the Ameri- 
cans and the Europeans. The other day 
we mourned the death of Simon New- 
comb. There seems to be a general agree- 
ment that astronomy is the one science 
in which America has been in the first 
rank of the world, and that Newcomb was 
the greatest American astronomer. Yet 
his death did not bring the slightest ripple 
of excitement. The death of the manager 
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of the professional baseball games in- 
terested the country rather more. Public 
opinion did not show the slightest con- 
sciousness of an incomparable loss at the 
hour when the nation’s greatest scholar 
closed his eyes. And if I compare it with 
that deep national mourning with which 
the whole German nation grieved at the 
loss of men like Helmholtz and Mommsen 
and Virchow, and many another, the con- 
trast becomes most significant. 

When the president of Harvard Univers- 
ity gave up his administrative work, the old 
Harvard students and the whole country 
enthusiastically brought to him the high- 
est thanks which he so fully deserved. But 
when, the year before, William James left 
Harvard, the most famous scholar who 
has worked in this Harvard generation, 
the event passed by like a routine matter. 
At the commencement festivities every 
speaker spoke of the departing adminis- 
trative officer, but no one thought of the 
departing scholar. And that exactly ex- 
presses the general feeling. 

It was said with emphasis the other day 
that the strength of the American univers- 
ity lies in its graduates. In Germany, for 
instance, inside and outside of the acad- 
emic circles, every one would take it as a 
matter of course that the strength of a uni- 
versity lies exclusively in the professors ; 
and moreover in the professors as scholars. 
If I think back to my student days in my 
fatherland, the greatest events of those 
happy years were the festivities and torch- 
light processions which we boys organ- 
ized for our great professors when they 
declined a call to another university. 
Their work and their fame in the world 
of scholarship was our greatest pride. 
For their sake we had selected one or 
the other alma mater. The American 
students feel this pride and attachment 
only for the institution as such; the indi- 
vidual scholars there are to them merely 
the appointed teachers; they may like 
them as teachers, but consider their schol- 
arly achievement a private affair. 

A very characteristic symptom of the 
situation is the prevalent opinion that as 
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a matter of course every professor is ready 
to become a college president. Again and 
again scholars from most widely different 
fields are discussed for presidencies, even 
in places where they would have to give 
up their scholarly work and be obliged to 
go over entirely into administrative work. 
It is evident that such a change lies 
well in the line of men whose scholarship 
refers to government or economics or 
similar subjects. But if a scholar of 
Greek or mathematics is treated as an 
equally natural candidate, it clearly in- 
dicates that the public does not consider 
the university professor primarily as a 
productive scholar, but essentially as an 
officer of the institution. To change from 
a professorship to a presidency then ap- 
pears as a kind of promotion, while in 
reality it means a change of profession. 

In both the United States and Germany 
the scholars are almost exclusively uni- 
versity professors, in striking contrast to 
France and England, where many of the 
greatest scholars have always been out- 
side of the universities. But this personal 
union has had different effects in the two 
countries. In Germany, the exultant re- 
spect for scholarship raised the career of 
the mere university professor ; in America, 
by the lack of respect for scholarship, the 
standing of the individual scholar has on 
the whole come to be determined by his 
administrative position in the universities. 
Those who have a kind of personal 
reputation, independent of their services 
to the institutions, owe it as a rule to 
extraneous features. Perhaps they make 
a practical discovery, or give eloquent 
popular lectures, master a picturesque 
epigrammatic style, or like to write mag- 
azine articles in their leisure hours; in 
a word, they earn a reputation by their 
by-products, in spite of their scholar- 
ship. 

Again, it would be shortsighted to iso- 
late this feature of public opinion from 
the whole social physiognomy. This rela- 
tively low standing of the scholar’s work 
very naturally resulted from the whole 
make-up of public opinion. It is certainly 
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not a necessary part of democracy, but 
it has been a characteristic element in the 
development of American public life, that 
every one feels himself a judge of every- 
thing, every one is fit for every place, and 
every one knows what is worth while in 
life. There is no one who can appeal so 
little to such a court of judges as the 
scholar. He has nothing to show. Even 
the greatest scholar could not point to a 
fair success, when the success is to be 
measured in commercial terms. Any 
clever lawyer or skillful physician would 
greatly outshine him — not to speak of 
the banker and the broker. He cannot 
show his success in that popularity or 
notoriety which comes to the politician 
or the literary man or the administrator 
or the athlete. His work interests a few 
score of colleagues. Even the external 
conditions do not furnish those official 
labels by which the high opinion of the 
few who know is made widely visible to 
the crowd — the English baronetcies for 
the leading scholars, the governmental 
decorations and titles. Men whose names 
may be among the noblest assets of the 
United States in future centuries, at a 
time when the names of the wheat kings 
and railroad kings will be forgotten, thus 
remain negligible quantities in the public 
opinion of to-day. 

Hence the most direct reflection of this 
public situation in the college life is not 
the disrespect for high-grade class-work, 
but, still more, the unwillingness of the 
best men to turn toward a scholarly ca- 
reer. It seems to be the unanimous ex- 
perience of the faculties in all the leading 
universities that the men who turn to 
the graduate school represent a less ener- 
getic material than the average of the 
senior class or of the law school. The 
finest men go into business and industry, 
law and medicine; and those who turn 
to the graduate schools of the country to 
pursue the life of a scholar are, in the ma- 
jority, men without initiative and ambi- 
tion, and without promise for the highest 
kind of work. Of course, there is no lack 
of exceptions. There will always be a few 
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men whose genius calls them, who feel 
the need of solving the problems which are 
before their souls, and whose vision sees 
clearly the noble scholarly achievement. 
But these exceptions are too few. The 
man with power and ambition usually 
seeks another path, he cannot feel at- 
tracted to a calling which finds so little 
appreciation in the community, he must 
instinctively feel as if he were going into 
a second-rate profession in which no high 
rewards are awaiting him. And all this 
constitutes a vicious circle, with the com- 
mon result that in all layers of society, 
with young and old alike, scholarship is 
not acknowledged as a vital force. It has 
no access to the inner life of men. 

The world laughed when Heinrich 
Heine’s disrespectful humor in the Harz- 
reise ridiculed the scholarly pedantry of 
old Gottingen. He says, “ Before the 
gate of the town I heard two little school- 
boys, and the one said to the other, ‘I no 
longer want to have any social intercourse 
with Theodore. He is a disgusting cheap 
fellow. Yesterday he did not even know 
the genitive of mensa.’”’ Yes: that sounds 
absurd; and yet there will never be really 
great scholarship in a country where there 
is not sufficient honor for scholarship to 
attract the very best men to such a 
career; and the adult men will never 
possess this high belief, unless the whole 
atmosphere is so filled with it that even 
the children instinctively feel it. 

Yet the fact that scholarship has no 
worthy standing in the community at 
large is again not the ultimate source of 
the distortion of values. We must go still 
further to find what is really the last 
sociological cause. Behind all of it stands 
a characteristic view of life, a kind of 
philosophy which is on the whole vaguely 
felt, but which not seldom even comes 
to definite expression. Whenever it be- 
comes shaped in such definite form, it 
is proclaimed, not as a debatable pro- 
position, and not as an argument which 
is upheld against any possible opposi- 
tion, but it is always naively presented 
as a matter-of-course principle. This 
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naive philosophizing crystallizes about 
the one idea that the end of all social 
striving is to be the happiness of indi- 
viduals. Now, this is exactly the well- 
meaning philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, the philosophy of the rationalists 
in the period of enlightenment. It is a 
philosophy which formed the background 
of all the social movements of that im- 
portant period, and was therefore the 
philosophy out of which the Constitution 
of the United States naturally arose. 

The greatest happiness of the greatest 
number of individuals is indeed the social 
ideal which, outspoken or not, controls 
the best forward movements of the coun- 
try. It seems to stand above the need of 
any defense, as it evidently raises itself 
high above the low selfishness of the 
masses. He who works for the pleasures 
of millions must be in the right, because 
those who think only of their own pleas- 
ure are certainly in the wrong. Now, to 
be sure, a social body organized in order 
to secure the maximum of happiness for 
its members will have a high apprecia- 
tion of knowledge. The period of enlight- 
enment very naturally even overestimated 
the value of knowledge as an equipment 
of man. But knowledge then and now 
was in question only as a tool for practical 
achievement. Such a society will there- 
fore work with the greatest enthusiasm 
for good schools and widespread educa- 
tion, and will take care that everybody 
may have the opportunity to learn as 
much as possible, because wide informa- 
tion and acquaintance with the world 
must help the individual in his striving 
for individual success and satisfaction. 
The splendid efforts of the American 
people for the raising and expanding of 
the school system are thus completely in 
line with this latent philosophy of en- 
lightenment. 

But the history of civilization shows 
that such philosophy is by no means a 
matter of course; it is a particular aspect 
seen from a particular standpoint. Other 
periods, other nations, have seen the 
world from other standpoints, and have 
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emphasized other aspects of reality. In a 
bird’s-eye view we see throughout the his- 
tory of mankind the fluctuations and al- 
ternations between positivism and ideal- 
ism. The philosophy of enlightenment is 
positivism. It is true, in the trivial talk 
of the street, we call a man an idealist if 
he does not think of his personal profit, 
but of the pleasure of his neighbors. But, 
in a higher sense of the word, such un- 
selfish altruism does not constitute an 
idealistic view of the world. On the con- 
trary, it may have all the earmarks of 
positivism. 

We have positivism wherever the con- 
crete experiences — and that means that 
which “is” —make up the whole of real- 
ity. We have idealism where the view of 
the world is controlled by a belief in ab- 
solute values for which there is no “ is,” 
but only an “ ought;” which have not the 
character of concrete experiences, but the 
meaning of obligations which are to be ful- 
filled, not in the interest of individuals, 
but on account of their absolute value. 
For the positivist, knowledge and truth 
and beauty and progress and morality 
have meaning merely in so far as they 
contribute to the concrete experiences of 
satisfaction in existing individuals: for 
the idealist, they represent ideals the 
realization of which gives meaning to 
individual life, but is eternally valuable 
independently of the question whether 
their fulfillment contributes to the pleas- 
ure of individuals. From such an ideal- 
istic point of view it seems shallow and 
meaningless to see the end of striving in 
a larger amount of individual happiness. 
The purpose of man is to do his duty, 
— not to be pleased. 

This is not the place to enter into a real 
discussion of these two types of philoso- 
phy, and to develop the system of eternal 
values as against the relativism and prag- 
matism and utilitarianism of the positiv- 
ists. This is not even the place to ask 
which of the two views of the world, and 
of human life, is the deeper one and the 
more fit to give account of the reality in 
which we live. Here we have to empha- 
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size only the fact that this great antagon- 
ism of world-views is going on, in order 
to insist that scholarship, that is, the de- 
votion to the advancement of knowledge, 
can find its true appreciation only in a 
society which instinctively believes in 
idealism. 

Togive at once a historical background 
to this contrast, we have only to look from 
the philosophy of the United States to 
the underlying world-view of the German 
nation. Germany went through the same 
ideas of enlightenment in the eighteenth 
century; then came the great philoso- 
phical-literary uplifting of the national 
spirit, the period of Schiller and Goethe, 
of Kant and Fichte and Hegel. It was a 
national reorganization, in which the idea 
of the purpose of man became thorough- 
ly revised. Not experience, but convic- 
tion; not the “ is,” but the “ ought,” be- 
came the pivot. This does not mean that 
the average man read, or would have 
understood, Kant and Fichte; but the 
ideas of the great thinkers reached the 
entire national life through a thousand 
channels, and the whole new German ed- 
ucation and organization of society was 
controlled by this idealistic turn. Duty 
and discipline and submission to an ideal 
of absolute value became the underlying 
forces; and, however much millions of 
selfish individuals may have wandered 
away from the ideal, the fundamental 
direction of the national energies had 
been given. 

The aim of life then became the real- 
ization of absolute values. The individ- 
ual and the state alike received, through 
this conviction, their aim and their mean- 
ing; and nothing else can claim real dig- 
nity but that which ultimately serves such 
ideal fulfillment. In such a philosophy 
the moral deed is not valuable because it 
adds to the pleasure of the neighbor, but 
because it is eternally good; the work of 
art is valuable, not because it pleases the 
senses, but because it realizes the ideal of 
beauty; the world of the market is valu- 
able, not because it satisfies individual 
needs, but because it means a realization 
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of the ideal of progress; the life of the 
state is valuable, not because it secures 
the greatest happiness of its members, 
but because it is a realization of the ideals 
of right, and as such of eternal value: 
and knowledge, too, is valuable, not be- 
cause it is a serviceable tool for the 
pleasure of individuals, but because it is 
a fulfillment of the ideal of truth. 

In a society in which that is the in- 
stinctive background of public feeling, 
the incomparable position of scholarship 
must be secure from the start. The schol- 
ar, like the artist or the minister or the 
statesman, serves his ideal with every 
fibre of his life. Whether his knowledge 
will ever be transformed into practical 
use for anything is not the question. That 
could not add to the worth and dignity 
of hisachievement. All which gives mean- 
ing and absolute value to his creation is 
that it serves the advancement of truth, 
that it adds to the world’s forward move- 
ment toward the ideal. The scholar, as 
productive scholar, therefore stands on a 
higher level than he who serves only the 
happiness of individuals. Where such a 
thought, clearly expressed or vaguely 
implied, stands in the centre of national 
ideas, it must be reflected everywhere; 
it must give to every effort toward know- 
ledge a new meaning and a new aspira- 
tion. To learn for truth’s sake then be- 
comes a kind of ideal service; and even if 
it is indeed only the genitive of mensa, 
it means duty. 

Such an idealistic view of the world 
may seem and must seem to many a log- 
ical monstrosity. They have their skep- 
tical and positivistic and pragmatic argu- 
ments on the tip of their tongues. And 
this antagonism has existed at all times. 
There would have been no need for a 
Socrates and a Plato and their idealism, 
if the country had not resounded with the 
positivism of the old Sophists. The point 
is only that we must not believe that, in 
a positivistic, utilitarian society, we can 
ever give that standing to scholarship 
which it naturally has in a society con- 
trolled by philosophical idealism. Of 
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course, many would say that a change 
would not be worth while anyhow, or that 
it would be too dearly bought, if we were 
to get higher standing for scholarship and 
government and art by giving up our 
philosophy of enlightenment. But we 
must be clear that we cannot have one 
without the other. And at least we ought 
to give up the superficial illusion that 
just such a type of positivistic philosophy 
is the regulation equipment for a true 
democracy. 

Indeed, there is no lack of indications 
that American life, too, tries to overcome 
the narrowness of utilitarian philosophy, 
and moves toward idealistic ground; and 
nothing seems to hold back this pro- 
gress so much as the illusion that the 
greatest happiness of the individual is 
the only possible goal for a democracy. 
On the surface it may appear as if posi- 
tivism has more consideration for every 
concrete individual, and is thus more 
inclined to award an equal share of the 
world’s pleasures to every one. On the 
other hand, idealism, which believes in 
the value of the whole as a whole, may 
appear more inclined to appreciate the 
symbols which represent the whole, and 
therefore to endorse the symbolic forms 
of the monarchy. In this sense it was not 
by chance that the Americans, under the 
influence of a positivistic philosophy of 
the eighteenth century, founded a repub- 
lic. 

Yet history shows that utilitarian mo- 
tives have erected monarchies too, and 
that true democracies have been filled 
with the spirit of idealism. The Amer- 
ican attitude there is controlled by no- 
thing but tradition. Their democracy 
originated historically from a positivistic 
philosophy which was most suitable for 
a century of pioneering and developing 
the resources of the new world. But now, 
as times have changed, as new aims and 
historic purposes come into the fore- 
ground, the national philosophy too must 
adjust itself to the new age; and progress 
ought not to be hampered by an illusory 
belief in the democratic character of utili- 
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tarianism. On the contrary, if the pur- 
pose of life is understood as the realiza- 
tion of ideals, the democracy comes to 
its highest meaning. Each man has an 
ideal share in the national duty, each 
man equally should contribute his part 
toward the realization of absolute values, 
and equally should submit his individ- 
ual desire for his pleasure and happiness, 
for his individual fancy and opinion, to 
the service of the ideal good. 

There is an abundance of factors which, 
even in the midst of our utilitarian life, 
point to the necessity of this inner change. 
For instance, it is very curious to see how 
the technical complexity of our life forces 
on individuals an increasing submission 
to the judgment of the expert. At first it 
was only the expert in engineering and 
sanitation, slowly it has become the expert 
in education, finally it will become the 
expert in government. But whether the 
positivism of the time will be undermined 
by such new practical demands, or by new 
philesophical thoughts, or by a new emo- 
tional revival, in any case indications are 


abundantly visible that a change is to 
come. This great new educational upris- 
ing against the go-as-you-please scheme, 
and this new cry for more thoroughness 
and discipline, for more serious respect 
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for scholarship, are after all only symp- 
toms of this great national movement. 
It is essential to recognize these connec- 
tions. So long as the reforms are con- 
fined to our schools and our colleges, they 
may improve the situation but can never 
be fundamentally effective. The real re- 
form can come only if it is supported by a 
corresponding movement throughout the 
national life. 

As soon as the nation feels that the 
meaning of life lies, not in the greatest 
pleasure for the greatest number of in- 
dividuals, but in the realization of eternal 
ideals, then, as a matter of course, school 
and college and vocational life will be 
reshaped and reorganized. Then, on the 
university campus, scholarship and ath- 
letics will no longer be rivals which stand 
on the same level: athletics will be the 
joyful play which gives pleasure and 
recreation to individuals, and serves its 
purpose well if it makes happy boys more 
able to live for their real life-tasks; but 
scholarship will be a service which does 
not ask, but which finds, respect every- 
where, as it is sacred through its own 
dignity. Service to scholarship will then 
appear to every one just as valuable as 
honesty and morality; it is an eternal re- 
ward in itself. 





THE PASSING OF THE PROMISED LAND 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


Ir westbound just beyond the Missis- 
sippi on the second or fourth Tuesday of 
the month, or out in the Middle West 
the day following, you wonder at the tide 
of travel. From the newsboys’ corner in 
the smoking-car to the stateroom in the 
rear Pullman, every seat is taken, every 
berth engaged. Extracoaches arecarried, 
yet there is an overflow of passengers. 

Mostly they are men under forty years 
old, bronzed with the outdoor life of the 
farm, sturdy, talkative, eager. Each has 
a soiled, creased excursion ticket, reading 
from some little village in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, or other of the older states, 
to a point away out in the Promised Land. 

Each has in the pocket of his ready- 
made coat advertising literature telling 
of immense profits in real estate, of crops 
that grow in startling abundance, of glow- 
ing prospects for the future. Each looks 
forward to a fortune which lies at the 
Edge of Things. 

Eighty-seven carloads of such passen- 
gers passed through one Western city on 
this year’s first ““ Home-seekers’ Day ” — 
a new expression added to the West’s 
vocabulary, a date as well known as the 
public holidays. Trains on some roads 
ran in eight sections. Were it not a com- 
mon incident, it would be startling — an 
exodus of a nation’s farm population. 

It is estimated by railroad managers 
that four hundred thousand persons an- 
nually go westward through three gate- 
ways — Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas 
City. This approximates the number of 
fighting men who followed Moses to free- 
dom — yet, because it is commonplace, it 
causes little comment. When half that 
number of emigrants crossed the plains in 
canvas-covered prairie schooners they 
were the talk of the world. 


Where do they go? 

The Promised Land has no fixed lati- 
tude or longitude. Once it was Kansas 
and Nebraska, with the cry, “‘ Uncle Sam 
is rich enough to give us all a farm.” 
Then came years of depression, and a 
quarter of a million settlers moved out of 
those states, many of them going to Ok- 
lahoma, just opened to the white man. 
Next it pushed on into farther regions — 
the high plains with their seemingly end- 
less level reaches, their clear skies, and 
their tireless winds. 

So to-day these argonauts ride far out 
into the Panhandle of Texas, to a new, 
a very new station, before the train stops. 
This section appears in your old geo- 
graphy as “ The Staked Plains.” Five 
years ago it was a cattle ranch, not a home 
within ten miles, not a human being ex- 
cept the weary cowboy. A land syndi- 
cate bought it, divided it into farms, and 
sent agents east with the news. A town 
with frontier-style stores and half-built-up 
residence streets, one-story farm-houses 
dotting the prairies, furrows of brown 
across gray-grassed plains, — the begin- 
nings of civilization, — greet the home- 
seekers. A dozen automobiles and as 
many teams are waiting; in an hour the 
party is scattered all about within a 
radius of twenty miles, land agents are 
extolling the virtues of the soil and 
climate and urging purchase “ before the 
price advances.” 

Another portion of the stream flows 
northwest, spreading out on the prairies 
of the Dakotas, over into Wyoming, 
where “dry farming” conquers soil 
once thought perpetually barren; on to 
Montana and Idaho with their harnessed 
rivers transforming wide valleys. 

When a bit of Indian reservation is 
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opened to settlement thousands gather. 
The soil may be unfruitful and the loca- 
tion remote, but land-hunger draws the 
throng. Those who fail to secure an 
abiding-place hurry toward some other 
bright prospect. 

The railroads no longer follow the emi- 
grant — they precede him. Long before 
he has discovered the “chance” in un- 
settled areas, hastily built branch lines 
reach like fingers over the untilled plain. 
Towns are laid out at intervals as regu- 
lar as the squares of a chess-board. Ina 
week are open stores, a bank, and a lum- 
ber-yard; in a month comes the home- 
seekers’ train with its load of new resi- 
dents, who will buy and improve the ter- 
ritory for miles around. 

Nor is it new land alone that the exodus 
invades. Into the long-settled portions of 
the Middle West, where the experiment 
of agriculture has been tried, where land- 
prices are high, other thousands of land- 
buyers go. No pioneering for them. They 
want a country whose toilet is made. 
They buy the farms already improved, 
while the former owners move on — to 
cheaper lands of the Southwest, to the 
irrigated sections of the Rocky Moun- 
tain foothills, to Canada, sometimes to 
Mexico. A recent excursion, twelve hun- 
dred miles into the semi-tropical republic, 
took three hundred men, representing 
twenty states. They bought or contracted 
for eight hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of land, and paid more than half the pur- 
chase price in cash! 

It is the story of emigrant days revived 
— with this difference: the frontiersman 
of early years had little but his bare 
hands and his courage — an ox-team, a 
homestead, a sod house, a few dollars in 
cash was all. The home-seeker of to-day 
has a theory of the limitations and pos- 
sibilities of agriculture. He is a scientific 
crop-raiser. He takes with him enough 
money to buy a farm, and to stock it; 
then deposits a few thousand dollars in 
the local bank for emergencies. Greatest 
difference of all— he has succeeded, and 
moves because he seeks a larger field, in- 
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stead of being forced to emigrate on ac- 
count of his poverty. 


This financial ability of the modern 
emigrant is one of the marvels of the 
modern movement of the land-seeker. Itis 
the greatest evidence of the progress made 
by the American farmer in recent years. 
The men who went west in the seventies 
and early eighties were poor men. ‘They 
had either been unsuccessful in their ef- 
forts to secure a competence in the East, 
or were unable to see an opening. Thous- 
ands of them had lost good years in the 
service of the army, and came out to find 
little chance for a start at home. They 
heard of the opportunities where land was 
cheap, where homesteads could be ob- 
tained for the asking, and they started on 
the long journey. When they arrived they 
had little with which to begin the making 
of a new home. That they succeeded as 
they did is a wonder; that they were able 
to conquer the untamed soil and, without 
the advantage of all that modern experi- 
ment and scientific study of soils and 
products have accomplished, could bridge 
over the years and finally attain wealth 
and standing, was a tribute to their cour- 
age and their inventiveness. They worked 
on a speculation. 

The modern emigrant has before him 
a well-nigh undoubted certainty. He 
comes with his plans outlined, others 
having tried the experiments, and with 
the prospects written down as fixed ends 
toward which he may strive. He takes 
few chances — which when one breaks 
the ties of a lifetime is an important thing. 
It means a more substantial civilization, 
a peace of mind and a strength of pur- 
pose denied to the earlier army of home- 
seekers. It means that there are to be 
expected less volatile politics, less ex- 
travagant ideas, and altogether a steadier 
progress toward complete industrial per- 
manence. 

Because he is businesslike, because he 
has been successful as a farmer, he ac- 
complishes things quickly. Newly settled 
portions of the West advance farther in 
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twenty-four months than did the West of 
the seventies in ten years. Across the 
high plains of the Texas Panhandle for 
two hundred miles, one may see a house, 
a cattle-shed, and a windmill on nearly 
every quarter-section. Here and there is 
a steam engine pulling a gang of twenty- 
four ploughs; barbed-wire fences divide 
the fields; gardens and flower-pots add 
home-likeness to the very new settlements 
— and it is one hundred miles in any di- 
rection toa real hill! All the improvement 
has come from bare plain in twenty 
months. Land that went begging at one 
dollar an acre in 1900, is worth $15 to 
$30, and the settlers believe that they will 
double their money in five years more. 
Farther toward the foothills, where the 
magic of the mountain stream has worked 
transformation, orchard and vineyard 
land under irrigation brings $300 to $1500 
an acre. 

With these facts before him, is it any 
wonder that the farmer back in Illinois, 
pondering the probable profits, deter- 
mines to venture into new fields; that he 
buys a home-seeker’s ticket and joins the 
excursion to the far West? 

The increase in land-values is the real 
basis of the exodus. The Western farmer 
has raised a good crop each year for ten 
years. At the same time, in the older 
settled portions he has seen the value of 
his farm rise from $3000 to $10,000, and 
that is enough to encourage any one. He 
has raised the price of his acres to a 
figure based on a crop every year. When 
he has money to invest, he cannot be in- 
terested in stocks ; he knows little of bonds 
— except government two per cents; he 
buys land, always more land. 

It is a curious*fact that the men who 
went to the West with the ox-teams seldom 
have reaped the harvest from rising land- 
values. They saw too much of the ups and 
downs, and became timid; the modern 
home-seekers, coming with cash in hand, 
able to buy with little mortgaging, have 
bought and sold, each time increasing 
their bank account. They are the real 
gainers from the land boom. They have 
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told home-folks of profits to be gathered, 
thus adding to the interest in opportuni- 
ties presented, and swelling the passenger 
traffic on Home-seekers’ Day. 
Financiers have wondered at the swell- 
ing of bank clearings in Western cities 
during recent months. When the East 
was doing well to hold its own, the West 
was breaking records week after week, and 
astonishing business men by its expan- 
sion. The inpouring of money, the sav- 
ings of hundreds of thousands of immi- 
grants, accounts for much of it. Then 
these newcomers, as well as the earlier 
settlers, have been receiving prices for 
grain fifty per cent greater than two 
years ago. It requires larger checks, more 
capital, and better facilities, to deal with 
the Western farmer than ever before. As 
he hauled his load of wheat to market 
and received fifty dollars for it instead of 
twenty dollars as before, as he contem- 
plated the added value of his land,—a 
fine salary from each year’s increase, — 
little wonder he did not feel the “ panic,”’ 
and good reason why his condition should 
look inviting to the dweller farther east. 
Another phase: the Western farm is 
perhaps the only place in the country 
where during the past decade the in- 
crease in the expense of living has not 
kept pace with the advance in income. 
Of what clerk, of what business man, of 
what laborer in the town, can this be said ? 
Take a concrete example: Franklin 
Mason, living on his farm on Rural Route 
No. 8, eight miles from a town of the 
Middle West. Ten years ago he bought 
one suit of clothing a year, purchasing 
of the merchant in the county-seat village. 
He paid $15 for it, a good, wearable suit 
that could be used for church and visiting 
several months, and then for everyday 
wear. Each year he bought about the 
same sort of suit, and to-day he does not 
buy one more expensive. It may be that 
he does not get so good quality now for 
the same money as he did then, but 
whether or not that be the case, he pays 
about the same price. He furnished his 
house many years ago, and that furniture 
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is changed little. Perhaps, as the family 
grew up, he has added a piano or organ; 
he has a sideboard and a plush-covered 
lounge — but these things have been 
bought one by one and they do not change 
with every new vogue. It may be that he 
has invested in a furnace and installed a 
bath-room and its fixtures, but these have 
added to the value of his property more 
than their cost to him. His family dresses 
better than of old, but not expensively. 
The sewing is not done at a fashionable 
dressmaker’s, and trips to Europe are 
not common. If he has of late purchased 
an automobile, he did it for cash, and 
figured that he could afford it because of 
the advantages it would give him in travel 
and in pleasure. His luxuries are of the 
most practical sort, and neither costly nor 
perishable. His table is supplied from the 
poultry-house, the dairy, the garden, the 
orchard, and the field. The increased cost 
of meats and groceries touches him least 
of all. The farm supplies so large a part 
of his menu that he can laugh at the 
figures of economists as the man on the 
fixed salary cannot. If the market does 
not suit him, he places his products in a 
granary and waits. You drive into his 
yard and see cribs holding thousands of 
bushels of corn, and a look over his fields 
reveals stacks of alfalfa ready to be turned 
into cash when he is minded to sell. He 
has no rent to pay. If he has mortgaged 
his farm in order to buy more land, or to 
improve to greater productiveness that 
which he owns, — about the only reasons 
for the borrowing of money on realty 
these days, —he gets it at a rate of inter- 
est one fourth less than he formerly paid, 
arate that enables him to handle borrowed 
money at a profit. Instead of seeking a 
lender, he is sought by investors who are 
eager for the splendid security he can 
offer. His position as a property-owner, 
and his independence, tend toward a 
peace of mind and a clear view of 
things that make him contented and able 
to choose his course. 

All this time everything he has to sell 
has brought higher prices than ever be- 
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fore. From the cans of milk at the cream- 
ery to the load of grain at the elevator 
and the cattle at the stock-yards, he has 
received prices that ten years ago would 
have been considered extravagant. So 
he has won at both ends; and whatever 
may be thought of his lack of the touch 
of the higher life, he has prospered in 
material things. 

Because this is understood, because of 
the freemasonry of the farm which spreads 
the news of any unusual good fortune, 
has come the steady influx of buyers for 
his land, men who have heard of his 
happy condition and seek to share it with 
him. The furnaces, the bath-tubs, the 
automobiles, and the other evidences of 
his prosperity, are incidents. The basis 
of the West’s attraction for the home- 
seeker is the combination of circumstances 
— a series of good crop years, high prices 
for products, with cheap land upon which 
to grow them, and concrete evidence of 
the financial advancement of the Western 
farmer. 

Added to this is the widespread feeling 
among farmers of the East that the plains 
have proved a permanency of develop- 
ment, coupled with a growing conviction 
that soon the chance of securing such 
locations at bargain prices will be gone. 
This it is that crowds the westbound 
trains, that peoples the ranch pastures, 
that underlies the “land craze” — 
which is not a “ craze ” atall, but a natu- 
ral outcome of a condition. 

From it go many influences — chang- 
ing the value of railway stocks, affecting 
the bank reserves of the metropolis, modi- 
fying the plans of boards of trade, and al- 
tering the action of wholesalers. 


A few weeks later, after the prospect- 
ors have made their hurried trip, freight 
trains creep toward the sunset, carrying 
cargoes of household goods, of implements 
and horses and cattle. Wife and children 
come; and the impedimenta, the lares et 
penates, being loaded in heavy wagons, 
the family takes its slow way to the new 
home. Whether it be to the plains of 
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the Dakotas, to the well-tilled and well- 
improved sections of Kansas, to the wide 
reaches ui the Panhandle, or close to the 
mountains, it means both heartache and 
hopefulness to transport a family from 
its accustomed dwelling-place to a new 
location. The new home-seekers have an 
easier trip than did their predecessors, 
but it is doubtful if they mourn its neces- 
sary partings less. 

This moving of the farmer’s wife and 
family with him to the new home adds 
much to the picture. A plain, motherly 
woman, watching the reloading of her 
household goods at a prairie station, 
aptly described it: “‘ Yes, we were sorry 
to leave, for John and I were born there. 
But the young folks lacked room and 
prospects. They needed something big- 
ger and broader than that little Indiana 
village. Besides, we talked it over and 
decided that if we did n’t come now it 
would soon be too late, and the money 
we could get for our old farm would n’t 
buy any more land than that anywhere. 
So we started — and here we are.” 

That story is the story of thousands 
of households whose gods have been set 
up anew beyond the Missouri River. 

Not long will the Promised Land 
beckon the American farmer. When the 
Nebraska farm costs as much as one in 
Illinois, why should the Illinois farmer 
leave relatives and home-ties to travel a 
thousand miles and establish another 
dwelling-place; why submit one’s family 
to discomfort, if there be no profit in the 
transaction ? 

Always there is before one class of 
dwellers in new lands the fear that there 
will be too rapid development, that the 
towns will be overbuilt, that the farms 
will undertake too much. The merchant 
of twenty years ago drew his trade for 
forty miles. Customers made a two-days’ 
journey for shopping. They took back 
with them great bundles of goods that 
filled the boxes of the wagons. The pro- 
fits were high, because competition was 
limited. That business opportunity is 
rare to-day. In the older settled portions 
VOL. 104—NO. 4 
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of the Middle West the towns are sel- 
dom more than ten miles apart. Here 
and there are creamery stations, with a 
little general store furnishing the every- 
day needs of a considerable constituency. 
The wagon has been succeeded by the 
buggy, and at times by the motor car; 
trips to town are easy. So has competi- 
tion increased, with the result that the 
farmer gains advantage where the mer- 
chant loses. It all works to the better- 
ment of the agricultural community, if 
not to that of the individual merchant. 
It is no uncommon thing to find a dozen 
banks in a county of 20,000 population, 
two hundred miles west of the Missouri 
River. Some of these are in hamlets off 
the railroad, and the growth of their de- 
posits is a constant surprise to students 
of finance. 

Five years ago it was freely predicted 
that land-values had reached their height, 
but they are twenty to forty per cent 
higher now than then. This has led to 
the division of farms. The families of 
the first-comers are grown to manhood. 
The second generation have come to the 
fore, and are taking part in the business 
of the communities. They have grown 
up with the country and know what it 
can produce, and just how valuable it 
is for the purpose of production and for 
a home. 

Here and there is one who declares 
that the expansion of prices and incom- 
ing of immigration is beyond the limits 
of business safety. It is pointed out that 
land is selling in places for prices in ex- 
cess of any possibility of paying interest 
from the products of the fields. But there 
are other things that make land valuable 
and desirable besides wheat and corn. 
Conveniences of life, health, and neighbor- 
liness add to the value of the farm. When 
the buyer comes to even newer lands he 
finds schools established, rural telephone 
lines, and free rural delivery. He dis- 
covers that churches are many, and social 
organizations of a pleasant sort numer- 
ous. In short, he finds that the commun- 
ities out on the high plains are not very 
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different from those in the Ohio val- 
ley, except that some vacation delights 
are impossible unless a five-hundred-mile 
journey is taken. For the lake and the 
river he must find compensation in the 
sunshine and the prairies, with the proba- 
bility that he will make a larger income, 
proportionately, on his capital than he 
could have done farther east. 

That he can do this is certain if there 
be a regular succession of crops. That 
he is in danger of undertaking farming 
on lands hopelessly semi-arid, or that 
he may settle on lands irrigated, but 
where the water-supply becomes insuf- 
ficient through the excessive demands 
made upon it, is always true. Thousands 
of buyers are going to territory that was 
once declared unfit for agriculture, but 
by present-day methods of mixed farm- 
ing are succeeding. The irrigation pro- 
blems are being worked out with greater 
system than of old, and under far stricter 
regulation by state and federal authorities. 
Consequently, the chance of the immi- 
grant is improved, and his prosperity can 
be predicted with far greater confidence 
than could that of the pioneers who made 
the first trials and faced an unknown 
condition. 

Already they have reached the desert — 
the gray plains where mesquite and sage- 
brush alone relieve the monotony. The 
government has sixteen thousand men at 
work redeeming it wherever rivers can be 
turned upon the surface. It has dug canals 
that, placed end to end, would reach 
from Denver to New York — eighteen 
hundred miles. Not satisfied with this, 
the mountain stream has been chained to 
store up energy in a dynamo; this power 
is carried far out on the level land to drive 
moisture-lifting pumps, making fruitful 
orchards, productive fields, and happy 
homes out of an unpromising expanse of 
sand. It is the West’s alchemy of recla- 
mation, the apotheosis of second-genera- 
tion pioneering. 
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Uncle Sam has a few more million 
acres yet to give away, but most of it 
is rugged mountain-peaks or irreclaim- 
able, treeless plain. Here and there is a 
great ranch that may be broken into farms 
—and doubtless several promoters are 
endeavoring to secure options on every 
tract thus remaining. Occasionally is 
found a valley that yet can be irrigated, 
but those in which the process is cheap 
and easy are scarce. The time is nearly 
at hand when the seeker for a home must 
find a home-owner who is willing to sell 
for a price. That price increases every 
year, and will continue so to do until 
the measure of value and the measure of 
crop-income balance. 

When it is over — which will be when 
land is worth on the market all that it can 
possibly return in profits with a good crop 
every year —the West will lose its at- 
traction for the speculator in real estate, 
and it will offer to the home-seeker small 
opportunity for the financial gain that 
is the real inspiration of the exodus of 
to-day. 

The West has had two immigrating 
hosts — one of toilers, with neither wealth 
nor definite plan; the other of small 
capitalists, possessing both. The former 
for a time was a burden; the latter is an 
asset, both socially and financially. The 
first sowed wheat or corn, and when there 
came no harvest, was discouraged and 
struggled against mortgage foreclosure; 
the other has little indebtedness, and if 
the wheat or corn fail, has for dependence 
alfalfa and fruit and garden, not to men- 
tion the herds and dairies with their un- 
ending stream of income. 

Strange will it seem to have no cheap 
soil offered as a haven of ease and plenty, 
to dream of no startling profits in Western 
realty, to hear of no sudden riches wait- 
ing where mountain water is harnessed 
for the field. When that time comes — 
and it is not far distant — the American 
farmer will have no Promised Land. 





A PATH TO THE WOODS 


BY MADISON CAWEIN 


Irs friendship and its carelessness 

Did lead me many a mile 

Through goat’s-rue, with its dim caress, 
And pink and pearl-white smile; 
Through crowfoot, with its golden lure, 
And promise of far things, 

And sorrel with its glance demure, 
And wide-eyed wonderings. 


It led me with its innocence, 

As childhood leads the wise, 

With elbows here of tattered fence, 
And blue of wildflower eyes; 

With whispers low of leafy speech, 
And brook-sweet utterance; 

With birdlike words of oak and beech, 
And whistlings clear as Pan’s. 


It led me with its childlike charm, 
As candor leads desire, 

Now with a clasp of blossomy arm, 
A butterfly kiss of fire; 

Now with a toss of tousled gold, 

A barefoot sound of green; 

A breath of musk, of mossy mould, 
With vague allurements keen. 


It led me with remembered things 
Into an oldtime vale, 

Peopled with faery glimmerings, 
And flower-like fancies pale; 


Where fungus forms stood, gold and gray, 


Each in a mushroom gown, 
And, roofed with red, glimpsed far away, 
A little toadstool town. 
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It led me with an idle ease, 

A vagabond look and air, 

A sense of ragged arms and knees 
In weeds, seen everywhere; 


It led me, as a Sypsy leads, 


To dingles no one knows, 
With beauty burred with thorny seeds, 
And tangled wild with rose. 


It led me as simplicity 

Leads age and its demands, 

With bee-beat of its ecstasy, 

And berry-stained touch of hands; 

With round revealments, puff-ball white, 
Through rents of weedy brown, 

And petaled movements of delight 


In rose-leaf limb and gown. 


It led me on and on and on, 
Beyond the Far Away, 

Into a world long dead and gone, 
The world of Yesterday: 

A faery world of memory, 

Faint with its hills and streams, 
Wherein the child I used to be 
Still wanders with his dreams. 





TRADE-UNIONS AND THE INDIVIDUAL WORKER 


BY JONATHAN THAYER LINCOLN 


As we walk the streets of the City of the 
Dinner-Pail, enter its factories and visit 
the homes of its people, — the homes 
alike of those who buy and those who sell 
labor, — we may observe in the varied 
life about us every phase of the labor 
problem, which, when viewed in the larger 
field of the nation, appears so complicated 
to the average citizen that he despairs of 
understanding it. If we were to study 
ever so casually the history of the great in- 
dustry which gives the city its distinction, 
we should discover the source of many 
perplexing social questions which, in 
America, tend to separate class from class 
in a manner singularly at variance with 
the ideals of the Republic. 

In the early days of the last century, the 
wives of farmers who tilled the fields now 
traversed by the city streets sat before 
the spinning-wheel and hand-loom, after 
the work upon the farm was done, and 
wove the cloth from which their gowns 
were made; they wove linen, too, from 
flax grown upon their own land; and even 
the woolen clothes the farmer wore were 
the product of household industry. It is 
not difficult to imagine the interest of 
these farmer-folk in the first factory which 
was built upon the stream; their refusal to 
believe that a water-wheel might be made 
of sufficient power to operate so great a 
plant as that first factory, which in size 
would not serve as an engine-room for a 
modern spinning-mill; their wonder as 
they watched the imported machinery, 
producing more yarn in a day than a 
thousand hands might make on spinning- 
wheels during a long winter. We can im- 
agine, too, how eagerly the sons and 
daughters of the farmers sought work in 
the new factory, and the pride they took 
in receiving their wages, paid in money 


and exchangeable at the village store for 
stylish foreign fabrics such as no farmer’s 
wife could ever weave. 

That successful first mill was followed 
by another and another, each indeed small, 
but each somewhat larger and better 
equipped than those that went before, 
and all operated by native help, with now 
and then a foreign worker of Irish or Eng- 
lish birth. More factories were built, and 
foreigners came in great numbers to op- 
erate the machinery; but the transition 
from native help was so gradual that the 
citizens did not realize how social classes 
were forming in this democratic commun- 
ity. The newly-built Roman Catholic 
church gave the Protestants something of 
a shudder, especially when its commun- 
icants celebrated Christmas ; and the pur- 
itanical proprietors, who had not learned 
to exchange gifts in memory of our Sav- 
iour’s birth, complained because the Irish 
refused to work on the 25th of Decem- 
ber. Here was the first suggestion of con- 
flicting social ideals. 

The immigrants, however, had no part 
in the event which made evident the 
growth of class consciousness in the City 
of the Dinner-Pail; that occurred in a 
Baptist meeting-house, and among Chris- 
tian folk of the same denomination. A 
bill had been introduced in the state leg- 
islature limiting the hours of factory la- 
bor to ten a day, and agitation in favor of 
its adoption ran high. On the farm the 
day began at no particular hour, nor was 
there any stated time when work was 
ended; and a man was paid for a day’s 
labor without regard to the length of it. 
Some, however, saw a distinction between 
farm and factory labor, and among these 
was the minister of the Baptist church. 
One Sunday at the hour of service, the 
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congregation, in which mill-owners and 
operatives sat side by side, was thrown 
into great excitement by the pastor, who 
preached a sermon advocating the ten- 
hour bill; and when his hearers filed out 
of the meeting-house that morning, they 
were no longer a united body. The man 
who sold labor continued to listen to the 
preaching of the ten-hour parson; but the 
man who bought labor built for himself 
another meeting-house; and soon after- 
wards the first labor-union was formed. 
The same causes which had been silently 
at work for years to create discord in 
the Baptist flock, had at the same time 
been in operation in the factory, gradual- 
ly separating the employer and employé 
in their personal relations, until at last it 
seemed that their interests were no longer 
common, and the future success of each 
must be to the disadvantage of the other. 
So industrial warfare took the place of 
mutual goodwill, and more than half a 
century passed before the contending fac- 
tions began to see the folly of their antag- 
onism. 

The development of unionism was as 
natural as the development of the factory 
system, which made the association of 
workers necessary. So long as factory 
owners and factory operatives worked side 
by side in the shop; so long as the man 
who bought and the man who sold labor 
belonged to the same social class; so long 
as close personal relations existed between 
master and man, there was no need for 
organized labor; but when, in the compli- 
cated development of the factory system, 
the employer, once associated in business 
with the employé, found in the manage- 
ment of the concern his sole occupation, 
and became separated from the workman 
by a hierarchy of foremen and overseers,— 
the personal relation between the buyer 
and the seller of labor being lost, — it 
came about quite naturally that the work- 
man combined his efforts with the efforts 
of others of his class, in order to com- 
mand collectively that consideration from 
the employer which each employé had 
received individually in the earlier stages 
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of the factory system. First, the men in 
separate shops talked over their common 
interests in friendly discussions while at 
their work; later they continued these 
discussions in the evening at an appoint- 
ed meeting-place — and the local trade- 
union was born. With the growth of 
class consciousness, local federations of 
labor followed, recognizing the common 
interests of all hand-workers in the com- 
munity; and these federations, in their 
turn, became united in a national labor 
movement, in which the welfare of the in- 
dividual was subordinated to the welfare 
of the toilers as a class. 

In administrative principles the na- 
tional labor movement has shown two di- 
vergent tendencies : the Knights of Labor 
sought to establish a strong central body, 
the object being to unite in a single or- 
ganization all the workingmen of the na- 
tion; while the American Federation of 
Labor, subsequently organized, has en- 
deavored to keep all legislative power in 
the hands of the several crafts — the Fed- 
eration being little more than an advis- 
ory centre. This plan, recognizing in a 
larger measure the value of the individual, 
has been the more successful; for since 
the year 1886, when the Knights of Labor 
numbered over seven hundred thousand 
members, that body has rapidly declined 
in numbers and power, while the Amer- 
ican Federation has steadily increased in 
influence, and to-day possesses all the 
machinery necessary to achieve the end 
for which it was created, — namely, to 
emphasize the human element which is 
attached to labor as a commodity. 

How well adapted to its purpose this 
machinery is, those who follow the events 
in the labor-world are well aware. We 
see how the demands for higher wages, for 
shorter hours, for more favorable factory 
conditions, have been enforced: some- 
times by actual strike, more often by the 
mere threat on the part of the unions to 
call out their members. When we come 
to study the history of labor-unions we 
find that the part which the movement 
has played in the social progress of the 
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toiler is greater than at first appears. The 
reform laws passed by the British Par- 
liament in the last century had their 
beginning in the class-consciousness 
which arose in the manufacturing cities, 
following the establishment of the fac- 
tory system. The first of these acts legal- 
ized combinations of workingmen, and 
thus liberated a force which was felt in 
later legislation having for its object 
the amelioration of the social condition of 
the toilers. “‘ Mercy by Statute ” — Lord 
Ashley’s phrase to describe the British 
Factory Acts, made law through his de- 
voted struggle for the cause of labor — 
was due in no small measure to the rise of 
trade-unionism. 

As early as 1833 laws were passed 
to regulate the labor of children and 


young persons in the textile factories - 


of the United Kingdom; but it was near- 
ly ten years later before public atten- 
tion was called to the pitiable condition 
of a class of juvenile workers which ex- 
ceeded tenfold in number those engaged 
in the textile industries; and the reason 
for this delay is to be found in the fact 
that bleacheries and print-works, paper- 
mills, establishments for the manufacture 
of glass and earthenware, pins and needles, 
buttons, and a hundred like commodi- 
ties, were not conducted on the great 
scale of the textile plants, nor were these 
industries confined to manufacturing cities 
populated by men and women with com- 
mon industrial and social interests. The 
children thus employed were neglected 
longer than the others, because there were 
no agitators to plead their cause, and no 
vast body of discontented workers clam- 
oring for the amelioration of their social 
condition. From the year 1824, when Par- 
liament repealed the Combination Laws, 
to the Trade Disputes Act in 1906, the 
weapon of the British workingman in 
obtaining legislative benefits has been 
agitation through unionism. 

The first labor agitators in the City 
of the Dinner-Pail were English opera- 
tives of the same stock as the men who, 
a generation before, lighted the torch of 
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individual freedom in Lancashire, and, 
despised by the governing classes, meet- 
ing secretly as outlaws, compelled a re- 
luctant Parliament to give heed to the 
rights of labor, and in the end to grant 
schools and the franchise to the children 
of toil. While in America trade-unionism 
had no such mighty task to accomplish, 
political equality being already estab- 
lished, the conditions of the factory sys- 
tem made the movement a necessary one, 
and it would be idle to deny the influence 
of organized labor in shaping the course 
of legislative enactment. 

Granting, then, that organized labor is 
possessed of the machinery necessary to 
obtain its object, and that this object is 
altogether admirable, being nothing less 
than winning from the industrial régime 
a recognition of the dignity of the laborer 
as & man, unionism should merit the un- 
faltering loyalty of every toiler. Many 
workingmen, however, and among them 
some of the most intelligent, are opposed 
to organized labor, and on the very ground 
that it detracts something from the dig- 
nity of the individual. There is evidently 
some phase of the movement which we 
have overlooked. 

So far as organized labor has been 
successful in emphasizing the distinction 
between labor and the laborer, the com- 
modity and the man who sells the com- 
modity, and has replaced the personal 
relation which once existed between the 
employer and the employé with an equit- 
able régime of collective bargaining, 
unionism has been an untold blessing to 
the toiling millions — a blessing alike to 
skilled and unskilledlabor. There is, how- 
ever, another side to the shield. Unionism 
came into being to emphasize the dignity 
of the laborer as a man —it resulted from 
a highly organized industrial system, in 
which the individual played an insignifi- 
cant part. Then unionism, in turn, be- 
came highly organized, so that to-day its 
chief danger is not to the employer, but 
to the employé, and lies in the direction of 
the evil which it was established to over- 
come. The object of unionism is to as- 
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sert the dignity of the individual worker 
as a man; and while, by the very act of 
combination, the laborer surrenders his 
will to that of the majority, he does it for 
the sake of demanding from the factory 
system a recognition of his personality ; 
that, besides being one little wheel in the 
vast industrial machine, he may be a man 
as well. 

Important as the benefits of unionism 
have been, we are, nevertheless, apt to 
over-emphasize them, and to forget that 
the movement is but one phase of the pro- 
. gress which the mass of mankind is still 
making toward the full consciousness of 
freedom. The value of unionism is in the 
loyalty of its members, not to an organ- 
ization merely, but to the inclusive cause 
of labor. “ Loyalty,” says Josiah Royce, 
“is the Will to Believe in something eter- 
nal, and to express that belief in the prac- 
tical life of a human being.” Now, the 
cause of labor, uniting in itself the lives 
of all the workers, is an eternal cause; its 
object is to advance the consciousness of 
human freedom among the masses — 
and unionism is but one means by which 
loyalty to this cause may be expressed. 
The moment, therefore, that unionism 
demands of its members loyalty to an or- 
ganization which exists only as a means 
of furthering an eternal cause, this nar- 
row loyalty becomes a menace to every 
worker whose name is not enrolled upon 
the union lists; when it entails a disre- 
gard of duties which each man owes to 
every other fellow man, unionism ceases 
to advance the cause of labor, and be- 
comes instead a hindrance. 

That unionism is often unmindful of 
the inclusive cause of labor is illustrated 
by the policy of a minimum wage. The 
intent of this policy is, of course, favor- 
able to the cause of labor, in that it aims 
to raise the standard of wages; but in the 
present stage of our industrial develop- 
ment the policy fails to accomplish this 
result; for a minimum wage is usually de- 
termined by the average ability of all the 
workers in any shop adopting the plan, 
and the employer, forced to pay the uni- 
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form rate to workers incapable of earning 
it, finds it necessary, in order that his cost 
of production shall not exceed that of his 
competitors, to withhold from many su- 
perior workmen a rate of wages higher 
than the minimum, which otherwise they 
might receive. Thus the minimum wage 
tends to become a common wage, the 
unearned increase granted the incapable 
workers being paid from the earnings of 
their more efficient shopmates. The 
policy, therefore, is sharply antagonistic 
to the development of efficiency in the in- 
dividual worker; it stunts his growth as 
a man by setting a limit to his ambition; 
it assumes equal efficiency among all the 
members of any craft, and by placing 
equal value upon an hour’s labor without 
regard to the quality of it, destroys the 
reward of ambition. 

A fact too frequently neglected in con- 
sidering the relation of trade-unionism to 
the individual worker is that there are 
distinct classes even among wage-workers. 
First, we have the vast army of unskilled 
labor, constantly recruited from the 
swarm of immigrants who daily pass the 
inspectors at Ellis Island; wanderers from 
the Old World, who have never learned 
a trade, come to take their places in our 
industrial order as common laborers. As 
we review the army, our first thought is 
one of fear for the permanence of a state 
which so freely harbors this uncouth and 
unschooled throng, and we sympathize 
for the moment with those labor leaders 
who look askance at the newcomers, see- 
ing in their presence here a degrading in- 
fluence upon American labor. But if we 
look more searchingly into the faces of 
this eager throng passing with high hopes 
through the gateway of the New World, 
our fears will be dispelled, for immigra- 
tion calls for courage and every other per- 
sonal quality which makes for social pro- 
gress; they have left their old homes in 
quest of a more favorable environment 
for individual growth; in America they 
find that environment, and thousands of 
them make the most of it. 

The immigrant, on his arrival in Amer- 
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ica without a trade, in most cases with- 
out even a knowledge of the language, 
frequently the victim of unscrupulous 
men who seek to exploit his labor, begins 
work at a disadvantage, and at a wageap- 
proximating the meagre income to which 
he was accustomed in the Old World. 
Many employers will say that to pay him 
higher wages is to make him indolent, and 
there is a foundation for the statement. 
At home his whole life has been a battle 
for mere existence, there was no margin 
of wages to be saved, and quite naturally, 
when, in the New World, he earns a wage 
sufficient to provide food, clothes, and 
shelter, and have a penny beside, he does 
not save this penny, but spends it to buy 
immunity from toil. After a time, how- 
ever, he becomes acquainted with men 
and women of his own race who are no 
longer strangers in the New World; he 
visits them in their homes, and finds that 
the floors are carpeted, that the children 
go to school and wear clean frocks, that 
the table is served with meat and fresh 
vegetables; then he begins to note a dif- 
ference between life in the Old World 
and the New, and he desires the luxuries 
his friends enjoy. He begins to look be- 
yond to-day and becomes ambitious for 
the future. Soon his children go well- 
dressed to school and return to a well- 
kept home; the immigrant has entered 
the second class of labor, the character- 
istic of which is thrift. 

There is a higher class of labor, and 
one of vast importance in the evolution 
by which the worker of to-day becomes 
the employer of to-morrow: it consists of 
those who not only are ambitious for their 
own success and the success of their 
children, but who look beyond the pay- 
envelope even, and find happiness in work 
well done. A machinist recently died in 
the City of the Dinner-Pail who for near- 
ly half a century had been in the employ 
of one corporation: year after year he 
worked at the same lathe until its very 
ways of hardened steel were worn beyond 
further service; and in all that time his 
interest in the affairs of the shop could 
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have been no greater had he himself been 
sole proprietor. Sometimes he bought 
tools with his own money, to facilitate his 
work, and he refused to charge many an 
hour of overtime because the labor had 
not been exacted of him; he looked upon 
his trade as a fine art, and took the same 
joy in a perfected mechanism that the 
painter takes in his finished picture. 
While this machinist was, no doubt, an 
exception, there are many workmen who 
work with the same joy of service; and 
when, in addition to their love of labor 
and knowledge of their trade, they have 
executive ability as well, these men leave 
behind them the bench and lathe, and 
become themselves employers of labor. 

Because the workers are divided into 
these and many more classes, the attempt 
of unionism to create an average crafts- 
man, and then set its machinery at work 
in his interest, is directly hostile to the 
development of the individual. It may be 
quite true, as the socialist contends, that 
we should take even greater care to im- 
prove the social organism, of which we 
are a part, than to perfect our own indi- 
vidual growth; and that the perfect de- 
velopment of each individual is not the 
highest development of his own person- 
ality, but learning to fill, in the best pos- 
sible way, his own little place in the so- 
cial world. This is the old question of the 
one and the many, which has given phi- 
losophers in every field of thought no end 
of trouble, for the reason that neither 
ideal is alone sufficient. Like the citizens 
of a state, the union workers are united 
by a common interest into an organized 
community ; but just as, in the state, each 
individual relinquishes only the right to 
do those things which hamper his own 
physical and moral growth, — and thus 
the physical and moral growth of the 
community, — and relinquishes nothing 
which makes for a higher individual and 
consequently a higher social attainment, 
so the worker, by his act of association 
with his fellows, does not sacrifice his 
right to a well-rounded individual devel- 
opment. 
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Not long ago the King of England 
touched with his sword the shoulder of a 
working mason, who knelt before him, 
and said, “ Arise, Sir William Cross- 
man.” A man was raised to the honor of 
knighthood in a country where little more 
than a generation ago his espousal of the 
labor cause would have brought him be- 
fore the law courts on the charge of con- 
spiracy. Surely unionism has served with 
power the progress of human freedom. 
It is possible that the movement may still 
serve, and with increasing power, the 
progress of mankind; but to-day there 
may be observed elements of danger to this 
free service. The average citizen has an 
interest in this matter, and should study 
the facts with care. The value of union- 
ism has ever consisted in the emphasis it 
has placed on the dignity of the individ- 
ual; to preserve its usefulness in advanc- 
ing the welfare of the workman, union- 
ism must hold fast to this purpose. 

There was once a time when the glory 
of a state was told in the chronicles of its 
wars; the soldier was then the hero, and 
physical prowess the measure of his great- 
ness; the soldier indeed was king, and the 
king the state. True, there were crafts- 
men in those days, but few in number 
compared with the soldiers; and there 
were husbandmen, who tilled the soil that 
the women and priests might not starve, 
and that a great feast should be spread 
when the lord of the castle rode back vic- 
torious from the wars. But with the rise 
of Democracy the position of the crafts- 
man and the husbandman, the workers 
of the world, was vastly changed; the 
worker became the important person, 
while the soldier was tolerated only to 
protect him in his industry. And the his- 
tory of the state since the dawn of the new 
doctrine has been dominated by the pro- 
gress of the workingman. 

Slowly, throughout the centuries, the 
consciousness of freedom had been de- 
veloping in the minds of men. Magna 
Charta, while containing many benefits 
for the people, was in no sense a declara- 
tion of freedom; the Barons planted the 
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seed merely, seed which for five hundred 
years slowly matured, until the industrial 
revolution, which occurred but a century 
ago, made possible the ripening of the 
fruit in our own generation. With the in- 
dustrial revolution came the factory, and 
about the factory the city sprang up, 
populated by a people whose interests 
were identical. Great cities already ex- 
isted, but they were peopled by men and 
women occupied with divers activities ; 
in the factory-towns a single occupation 
gave a livelihood to thousands, leading 
these thousands to unite their efforts for 
the advancement of their condition, which 
in the end made for the progress of hu- 
man freedom throughout the world. 

The advent of the factory in England, 
however, created, at first, a reign of 
great misery among the workers. Not 
even the galley slaves in the ancient world 
suffered in mind and body the tortures 
which were the daily life of the early 
factory operatives. In Manchester, when 
the ten-hour law was first agitated, one- 
half the population sought public charity 
in bringing their children into the world, 
and of these children less than one-half 
lived until their fifth year. The survivors, 
at the age of seven, began to work in the 
factories, thousands of them slaving un- 
der cruel taskmasters, who used the lash 
without mercy throughout the fourteen 
hours of daily toil; the factory became 
the plague-spot of immorality, concern- 
ing which we have many a painful con- 
temporary record. “ Fathers have sworn 
to it,” says The Chronicle, “ and wished 
they had been childless.” As we walk the 
streets of the City of the Dinner-Pail and 
mingle with the self-respecting throng 
of quiet-mannered, neatly dressed mill 
girls; or enter its factories, where no 
children under fourteen years of age may 
be allowed to work; as we visit the homes 
of the operatives, and note in how great 
a measure happiness or misery depends 
upon individual thrift, we marvel at the 
progress wrought by the last century 
in the social condition of the working- 
men. 
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Just as the women spun cotton, wool, 
and flax, on the farms where now stand 
the great factories of the City of the Din- 
ner-Pail, so for centuries before the in- 
vention of Arkwright, the British crafts- 
men made the textile fabrics of a nation 
upon spinning-wheels and hand-looms 
in their own homes. When the factories 
were built, this vast company of workers 
was thrown upon the world without gain- 
ful employment. Some were taught to 
operate the machinery within the factory 
walls, but thousands were unable to learn 
a new trade, and the condition of these 
was so deplorable that years afterward, 
when the conscience of the nation would 
no longer permit half-naked women and 
children to do the work of beasts of bur- 
den in the dark caverns of the coal-mines, 
these hand-loom weavers hailed the event 
with joy, and gladly offered themselves 
for this brutalizing employment. It is 
small wonder, then, that the labor move- 
ment began with violence, and that the 
craftsmen, dispossessed of their means of 
livelihood, revenged themselves by break- 
ing machinery and burning factories. 

The factory hand produced a hundred- 
fold more yarn and cloth than the crafts- 
man, and the cry of over-production was 
heard throughout the manufacturing 
world; wages fell, until a day of toil 
bought but another day of greater misery, 
and starvation seemed to be the gift which 
machinery had brought to the worker. 
Thus the cause of the dispossessed crafts- 
men, and that of the operatives who took 
their places, became one — the cause of 
labor: the right of men, by virtue of their 
human birth, to something higher than 
the lives of beasts, to the creation of a so- 
cial environment, by legislation if need 
be, in which the individual might develop 
his own personality. Then, because it was 
a crime for workingmen to meet and dis- 
cuss the evils they endured, unionism was 
born in secret chambers, from which 
went forth the agitators who became the 
pioneers of industrial freedom. What 
these men accomplished for human pro- 
gress is recorded in the history of the re- 
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form parliaments of the last century; it is 
recorded, too, in the political history of 
every civilized nation. In the great move- 
ment for the political enfranchisement of 
the masses, which was the most conspicu- 
ous social phenomenon of the last cent- 
ury, organized labor played no insig- 
nificant part; and the fundamental ideal 
which animated this movement was the 
dignity of the individual, and the right of 
every man to the fullest possible scope 
for the development of his own person- 
ality. 

Those who note the evolution under- 
lying our present civilization are coming 
to believe with Mr. Benjamin Kidd, who 
long ago advanced the theory that the 
people, having been admitted to equal 
political rights, are next to be admitted 
to equal social opportunity. It may be 
that in this next and greater stage of the 
progress of the masses, trade-unionism is 
to play no part; that the narrowness of 
its organization, working in the interest 
of a select class of workers, may prevent 
the movement from further advancing 
the cause of labor. There is much in the 
present attitude of the organization to 
give ground for this belief; but those who 
appreciate the service of unionism in the 
past still hope that its usefulness is not 
outworn. The function of unionism has 
ever been to emphasize the human ele- 
ment which is attached to labor as a com- 
modity, to assist in creating an environ- 
ment in which the individual toiler may 
have free scope for the development of 
his own personality. In the coming so- 
cial evolution some factor must contribute 
this function; shall that factor be organ- 
ized labor ? 

If the cause of unionism is made ident- 
ical with the cause of labor, and thus 
ministers to the social progress of every 
workingman, we may believe that trade- 
unionism still has a work to accomplish; 
but if the movement is to minister to a 
class of workingmen only, its usefulness is 
already at an end. For the cause of labor 
is an eternal cause, in which the lives 
of all the wage-workers are united; and 
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its object is to advance the consciousness 
of human freedom throughout the world. 
Such a cause, from its very nature, must 
guarantee to every workingman that full 
measure of individual growth which is 
the priceless gift of freedom. And this 
right to a well-rounded personal devel- 
opment is no part of a narrow individ- 
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ualism; it does not mean that the indi- 
vidual shall cease to make sacrifices for 
the welfare of his fellow men, but, rather, 
that the worker, advancing to a richer 
personal life, shall come to the know- 
ledge that man, as man, is free, and to a 
full consciousness of that freedom which 
is perfect service. 
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V 


BY MORRIS SCHAFF 


AND now let us make a quick survey 
of what has been going on within Lee’s 
lines since morning. When day broke, it 
found Ewell’s corps — Johnson in ad- 
vance, then Rodes, and last Early — 
arousing along the Pike, from beyond 
Locust Grove to within a few miles of 
Griffin. The first North Carolina cav- 
alry, whom Wilson had scattered away 
from Germanna Ford in the morning, 
by dusk had re-collected and gone on 
picket ahead and around Ewell’s infant- 
ry. Between dawn and sunrise they 
began feeling their way down the Pike, 
toward Warren. If they had held back 
awhile, his pickets would all have been 
withdrawn to rejoin the moving column, 
and Ewell could have sprung on Griffin 
most viciously. 

Hill’s corps was setting out from Ver- 
dierville for Parker’s Store. Longstreet, 
having marched from four o’clock of the 
previous day and a good share of the 
night, was now at Brock’s Bridge over 
the North Anna and already under way 
again. Stuart, Rosser, and Fitz Lee were 
assembling their cavalry beyond Craig’s 
Meeting House, — at least twenty odd 
miles from Hamilton’s Crossing, where 
the orders of the night before had 


placed them. Ramseur of Rodes’s di- 
vision, Ewell’s corps, with his own and 
part of two other brigades, and Mahone 
of Anderson’s division, Hill’s corps, were 
still guarding the river from Rapidan 
station to Mitchell’s Ford. 

Major Stiles, in his Four Years under 
Marse Robert, a book of living interest, 
gives us a glimpse of the early morn- 
ing up the Pike. He says, “I found 
him [General Ewell] crouching over a 
low fire at a cross roads in the forest, 
no one at the time being nigh except two 
horses, and a courier who had charge of 
them, and the two crutches. The old 
hero,who had lost a leg in battle, could not 
mount his horse alone. The general was 
usually very thin and pale, unusually so 
that morning, but bright-eyed and alert. 
He was accustomed to ride a flea-bitten 
grey named Rifle, who was singularly like 
him, if a horse can be like a man. He 
asked me to dismount and take a cup of 
coffee with him.”’ Ewell told the major 
while they were drinking their coffee that 
his orders were to go right down the road 
and “strike the enemy wherever I could 
find him.” 

Lee himself, with a blithe heart, was 
breakfasting at his camp near Verdier- 
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ville on the Plank Road. At eight 
o'clock the night before, he had sent 
this despatch to Ewell through his Ad- 
jutant-General, Taylor: “He wishes 
you to be ready to move early in the 
morning. If the enemy moves down the 
river (that is, toward Fredericksburg) 
he wishes to push on after him. If he 
comes this way, we will take our old 
line [that is, the one of the autumn be- 
fore at Mine Run]. The general’s desire 
is to bring him to battle as soon now 
as possible.” The reason for bringing 
Grant to battle at once may have been 
strengthened by a despatch that he had 
received from Longstreet during the af- 
ternoon, in response to one he had sent 
him as to Grant’s movements. “ I fear,” 
says Longstreet, “‘ that the enemy is try- 
ing to draw us down to Fredericksburg. 
Can’t we threaten his rear so as to stop 
his move? We should keep away from 
there unless we can put a force to hold 
every force at West Point in check.” 
Longstreet doubtless had in mind the 
possibility of Butler's command, then 
organized at Fort Munroe, being carried 
to the mouth of the Pamunkey. 
About eight a.m., after his corps was 
moving, Ewell sent Major Campbell 
Brown of his staff to report his position 
to General Lee. Lee sent word back 
for him to regulate his march down the 
Pike by that of Hill on the Plank Road, 
whose progress he could tell by the fir- 
ing at the head of his column; and that 
he preferred not to bring on a general 
engagement before Longstreet came up. 
Either Colonel Taylor had misunder- 
stood Lee, or Lee for some reason had 
changed his mind. Had he not done so 
and tried to put his plans of the night be- 
fore in execution, another story would 
certainly have been written of the cam- 
paign. Hancock would have been stopped 
long before he had made Todd’s Tavern, 
and his corps would have been swung 
over into the Brock Road; which would 
have effectually stalled off Hill. And 
although Ewell might at first have stag- 
gered Warren and Sedgwick, he never 
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could have driven them from the ridge 
east of Wilderness Run where they would 
have been rallied; for Hunt would have 
had it lined with artillery, and it would 
have been another Cemetery Ridge for 
the Confederate infantry. 

It is a notable fact that whoever took 
the offensive in the Wilderness was in- 
variably repulsed. That the chances of 
war are fickle I own, but I sincerely 
believe that if Lee had struck at us 
early that morning he would have suf- 
fered a terrible defeat before sundown, 
and, instead of the blithe heart at sun- 
rise, when twilight came on he would 
have carried a heavy one. For Mahone, 
Anderson, Ramseur, and Longstreet 
would have been beyond reach to give a 
helping hand to Ewell and Hill. SoI am 
inclined to think that Colonel Taylor 
misunderstood Lee: which in a measure 
is confirmed by his moves on the 5th, 
all pointing to a manifest desire not to 
precipitate a general engagement. For 
does any one suppose that Hammond’s 
five hundred men could have held Hill’s 
veterans back had they known that Lee 
wanted them to go ahead? Strangely 
and interestingly enough, Lee’s chances, 
owing to changing his mind, were grow- 
ing better and better the farther and 
farther away Hancock and Wilson were 
moving from the strategic key of the 
field. But the truth is that Lee that fore- 
noon knew but little more about Grant’s 
movements than Grant knew about his. 

However that may be, Ewell, after 
hearing from Lee, regulated his march 
accordingly, slowing up Jones, who was 
in the lead, and who had felt Griffin’s 
and Crawford’s videttes south of the 
Pike, having pushed the latter nearly to 
the western branch of Wilderness Run. 
When he got to the Flat Run Road, Ewell 
sent the Stonewall brigade (James A. 
Walker, who must not be confounded 
with Henry H. Walker of Hill’s corps) 
down it to the left. Soon, through his 
field-glasses, from one of the ridges that 
straggle across the Pike just this side of 
its intersection by the Flat Run Road, he 
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caught sight of Getty threading his way 
diagonally up and across the leaning field 
east of Wilderness Run. Thereupon he 
halted Jones and sent Colonel Pendleton 
of his staff to report his position to Lee 
and ask instructions; and no doubt Pen- 
dleton told Lee about the column of 
troops seen moving toward the junction 
of the Brock and Plank roads. While 
Pendleton was away, and our people 
showing more and more activity and ear- 
nestness, Johnson, commanding Ewell’s 
leading division, began to arrange his 
brigades in line as they came up. Jones 
was drawn back and formed with his 
left resting on the Pike, his line of battle 
stretching off into the woods. He posted 
Steuart’s brigade on the other side of 
the road, then Walker’s and then Staf- 
ford’s: their fronts reached across from 
the Pike to the Flat Run Road, and thence 
on northward almost, if not quite, to Flat 
Run itself. 

Kirkland’s brigade of Heth’s division, 
Hill’s corps, followed by Cooke, was 
driving Hammond down the Plank Road 
beyond Parker’s Store. Scales of Wil- 
cox’s division of the same corps was 
standing off Crawford, while Lane and 
Thomas were getting into position in 
front of McCandless, who was facing 
west. 

Lee repeated to Pendleton the same 
instructions as before, not to bring on 
an engagement until Longstreet was up. 
Pendleton got back to Ewell about 11.30, 
and shortly thereafter Griffin’s divi- 
sion and Wadsworth’s were discovered 
advancing. 

In front of the left of Jones and right 
of Steuart was an old narrow, deserted 
field, occupying a depression between 
two flat irregular ridges, and crossed a 
little diagonally by the Pike. In the mid- 
dle of it, its sides sloping down to it, was 
a deep gully, the scored-out bed of a once 
lithe, trembling wood stream. The Pike 
crossed it on a wooden bridge. The field 
was known as the Saunders or Palmer 
field, and was about eight hundred yards 
long and four hundred yards wide. It 
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was the only open, sunshiny spot along 
the four and a half to seven or eight miles 
of our battle-line, if we include Han- 
cock’s entrenchments down the Brock 
Road. 'The woods were thick all around 
it, but the ground east and north of it 
in the angle between the Pike and the 
Flat Run Road was very broken, its low 
humpy ridges cradling a network of 
marshy, tangled places, the birthplace 
of mute lonely branches of Caton’s Run, 
and everywhere crowded with cedars and 
stunted pines. Griffin’s and the right of 
Wadsworth’s division formed about three- 
quarters of a mile east of the old field. 

While their troops were forming, Grif- 
fin, Ayres, and Bartlett went to the skirm- 
ish line, so says Colonel Swan in his ad- 
mirable account of the battle. They dis- 
covered that the enemy were in force, 
and so deeply were they impressed by 
what they saw that Griffin notified War- 
ren. Warren, harried every little while by 
inquiries from headquarters why he did 
not move, sent word back to Griffin not 
to delay, although he had remonstrated at 
the choice of the point of attack, in view 
of the enemy being in force, he think- 
ing it should be made towards Chewn- 
ing’s. Griffin sent Swan back to say that 
he was averse to attacking. By this time 
Warren had almost lost control of him- 
self, and in sneering manner (I can see 
his face, and hear his tones) he raised 
the question of courage. There was no- 
thing left for Griffin to do. 

In the formation for the advance, 
Sweitzer’s brigade of Griffin’s division 
had given place on the left of Bartlett to 
Cutler, of Wadsworth’s division, and had 
formed in reserve behind Bartlett. On 
Cutler’s left was Stone, then Rice of 
Robinson’s division, then McCandless 
of Crawford’s. The Maryland brigade 
of Robinson’s division was in reserve be- 
hind Stone and Rice. From the Pike to 
the left of McCandless it must have been 
fully a mile and three-quarters, and all 
through thick woods. 

Wadsworth’s brigades and their sup- 
ports were ordered by Warren to move 
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by the compass due west. Now a com- 
pass is a right trusty friend and has guided 
many a ship steadfastly and truly through 
darkness and storm on the open sea, but 
it is out of its element and worse than 
nothing for an army fighting in woods 
like those of the Wilderness. It was 
natural for Warren, the skillful engineer, 
to rely upon it, but under the circum- 
stances, and with the woods as they were, 
it was utterly impracticable. The first 
one hundred yards of underbrush, and 
then one of those briar-tangled ravines, 
and all reliance on the compass was gone. 
Self-protection, if nothing else, called on 
the regiments and brigades to try to keep 
in touch with each other, whatever the 
compass might say. As a matter of fact, 
only one of the commands was guided by 
it, — McCandless, who had the opening 
of the Chewning fields on his left to help 
him. But it ended in taking him away 
from everybody, and in coming mighty 
near to causing him to lose his entire 
brigade. For our people next to him 


naturally swung toward its streak of 
light, — thus leaving a wide gap between 


him and Rice. 

Well, as already stated, when they be- 
gan to move it was almost noon. The 
troops tried at first to advance in line of 
battle from the temporary works which 
had been thrown up while the recon- 
naissances and preparations had been 
going on; but owing to the character of 
the woods, they soon found that was out 
of the question, and had to break by bat- 
talions and wings into columns of fours. 
So by the time they neared the enemy, 
all semblance of line of battle was gone 
and there were gaps everywhere between 
regiments and brigades. Regiments that 
had started in the second line facing west 
found themselves facing north, deploying 
ahead of the first line. As an example of 
the confusion, the Sixth Wisconsin had 
been formed behind the Seventh Indi- 
ana, with orders to follow it at a distance 
of one hundred yards. By running ahead 
of his regiment, the colonel of the Sixth 
managed to keep the Seventh in sight 
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till they were close to the front; but when 
the firing began, the Seventh set out at 
double-quick for the enemy and disap- 
peared in a moment; and the next thing 
was an outburst of musketry and the en- 
emy were coming in front and marching 
by both flanks. 

But there was almost the same state 
of affairs on the other side, except that 
the Confederates, being more used to 
the woods, observed the general direc- 
tion better and handled themselves with 
much more confidence and initiative than 
ours, when detached from their fellows. 
For instance, the Forty-fifth North Car- 
olina, of Daniels’s brigade, having lost 
all connection with the rest of its brig- 
ade, stumbled right on to Stone or Rice, 
and before they knew it were within a 
few rods, only a thickety depression be- 
tween them. Ours were the first to fire, 
but the aim was too high and scarcely 
any one hurt; the return volley, however, 
so says the regiment’s historian who was 
present, was very fatal, and our men 
broke, leaving a row of dead. Cases of this 
kind could be repeated and re-repeated of 
what took plaee in the Wilderness; and 
I am free to say that, as I walked through 
the woods last May, looking for the old 
lines, more than once I halted with a 
feeling that some spectral figure, one of 
those thousands who fell there, would 
appear suddenly and ask me where he 
might find his regiment. As a proof of 
the savageand unexpected encounterings, 
a line of skeletons was found just after 
the war, half-covered in the drifting 
leaves, where some command, Northern 
or Southern, met with a volley like that 
of the Forty-fifth North Carolina, from 
an unseen foe. It is the holding of the 
secrets of butchering happenings like 
these, and its air of surprised and wild 
curiosity in whosoever penetrates the sol- 
itude and breaks its grim, immeasur- 
able silence, that gives the Wilderness, 
I think, its deep and evoking interest. 

The woods being somewhat easier for 
Bartlett’s troops to move through than 
for those in front of Ayres, he gained the 
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eastern edge of the old field quite a little 
ahead. His first line no sooner came out 
into the light than Jones, from the woods 
on the other side of the field, opened on it. 
Our men dashed down to the gully and 
then up the sloping side at them, and at 
once became hotly engaged. As the sec- 
ond line cleared the woods, Bartlett rode 
galloping from the Pike, flourishing his 
sword and shouting, ““Come on, boys, 
let us go in and help them.” Meanwhile 
Cutler, on Bartlett’s left, with his Iron 
Brigade, made up of western regiments, 
whose members were more at home in 
the woods than their brothers of the 
East, had gotten considerably ahead of 
Bartlett's men, and swinging more and 
more toward the Pike at every step, 
struck Jones’s and the left of Dole’s 
brigade, and, going at them with a 
cheer, smashed through, capturing three 
battle flags and several hundred prison- 
ers. Battle’s brigade directly behind Jones 
was so severely handled, also by Cutler 
and Bartlett, that it fell back in great 
confusion with Jones’s broken regiments 
for a mile or more. Dole’s right held 
on, and Daniels, moving up and going 
in on his left, met Stone’s and Rice’s 
bewildered commands, some of whom 
were really firing into each other, and 
soon stopped all their headway. 

When Ewell witnessed Jones’s and 
Battle’s overthrow he hastened back to 
Gordon, who was just arriving from his 
bivouac beyond Locust Grove, and im- 
plored him to save the day. Gordon 
moved his strong brigade well to the 
south of the road; they formed quickly, 
and at his stirring command dashed at 
what was left of Cutler’s and Bartlett’s 
men, who, by this time, were in greater 
or less disorder, besides having met with 
severe losses. 

The Seventh Indiana, that started on 
Cutler’s extreme left, had fought its 
way clear round to the Pike, while the 
Sixth Wisconsin, that tried to follow it, 
found itself deep in the woods beyond 
one of the wandering branches of Wil- 
derness Run, at least a quarter of a 
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mile away from the Seventh. A com- 
pany of the Twentieth Maine, that had 
started in Bartlett’s second line, came 
out on the Pike a half-mile west of the 
field; and behold, on their return, they 
were beyond a Confederate line of bat- 
tle advancing toward their first posi- 
tion. Such was the state of our lines 
when Dole’s, and those of Battle’s and 
Jones’s brigades that had rallied, went 
in with Gordon, all giving their wild- 
est “rebel yell.” And, reader, let me 
tell you I heard that rebel yell several 
times; and if you had been there, with 
the lost feeling one is apt to have in 
strange, deep woods, the chances are 
about even, I think, that your legs would 
have volunteered to carry you to the Lacy 
Farm, or for that matter to the other side 
of the Rapidan. I mean only that that 
would have been your first feeling as you 
heard them coming on; but I dare say 
you would have faced the enemy right 
well. 

Well, as I have said, what was left 
of Rice, Stone, and the Maryland brig- 
ade, — all somewhat shaky, if not al- 
ready falling back under the advance of 
Daniels, — Gordon, Dole, and Battle 
struck just at the right time, and prac- 
tically sent everything flying, but the 
dead, before them. Bartlett’s troops fell 
back, in great disorder, to the east of the 
old field and the works they had made 
in the morning; most of Cutler’s and 
those on the left did not stop till they 
reached the Lacy Farm. There, after 
greatexertion, Wadsworth, who was deep- 
ly mortified and in high temper, rallied 
them. I recall very distinctly their con- 
dition, for I was right among them. 

And here, reader, let me bring in a 
word from my friend Dr. Winne of the 
Army, to whom you have already been 
introduced; and were you to meet him, 
you would wish that there were more in 
the world like him. “When Wadsworth’s 
demoralized division was reforming at 
the Lacy House,” says the doctor in his 
letter to me, “I saw a wonderful ex- 
ample of the triumph of mind over mat- 
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ter which I have never forgotten; and I 
can almost see the boy’s face yet. The 
shattered division was just moving back 
to the line when I noticed the youngster 
in his place going to what may have been 
his death, with pallid face and trembling 
lips, yet with his head erect and eyes to 
the front, going to meet Fate like a gen- 
tleman and soldier.” I hope, and so do 
you, reader, that the boy lived through 
it and on into a good old age, his brave 
heart ever his cheerful companion, and 
beating proudly on every 5th of May. 
As soon as Wadsworth’s men were 
brought into some kind of order, —and 
it only took a moment, for once out 
of the woods and where they could see 
their colors, all rallied save now and 
then a man whose heart was not made 
for war,—I went to the front. And as 


I reached there Bartlett was reforming, 
Sweitzer and Robinson having relieved 
him and stayed the enemy from advan- 
cing. He had been wounded in the cheek, 
and the blood was trickling down on his 
breast. His complexion was fair and his 
hair very black, his hat was off, and I can 


see his bleeding face, as well as Griffin’s 
deeply glum one, across all the years. 

So much for the engagement south of 
the Pike. Ayres, commanding Griffin’s 
right wing on the north side of the road, 
after overcoming annoying and delay- 
ing hindrances, brought his regiments 
into some sort of line just before they 
reached the old field, resting his left, 
the One Hundred and Fortieth New 
York, on the road. By this time Bartlett 
with Cutler had gotten across the south 
end of the field and had disappeared 
pursuing Jones; but Steuart’s men in the 
woods on the other side of the road, the 
continuation of Jones’s line, had stood 
fast, and with their fingers on the triggers 
were poising among the cedars, scrub- 
oaks, and young pines, watching Ayres; 
and as soon as the One Hundred and 
Fortieth, with their colors flying, came 
into the field, opened on them with pre- 
meditated, withering fire. The regiment, 
under its gallant, yellow-haired leader, 
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*“* Paddy ” Ryan, charged down to the 
gully and up to the woods, losing heavily 
at every step. Receiving also a bitter 
cross fire from their right, they swerved 
to the left, the color company astride the 
Pike, and then at close range grappled 
with the enemy. The Regulars to their 
right, under a murderous fire, crossed the 
upper end of the field in perfect alignment, 
entered the woods, and began an almost 
hand-to-hand struggle. But Walker’s 
and Stafford’s Confederate brigades, with 
nothing in the world to hinder, — for the 
Sixth Corps was not nearly up, — poured 
deadly vollies into them. The One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-fifth and Ninety-first Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers went valiantly to their 
support. And as the Second, Eleventh, 
Twelfth, Fourteenth, and Seventeenth 
Regulars are advancing in the open field 
under heavy fire, let me say that a steady 
orderly march like that is what calls for 
fine courage. 

It is easy, my friends, to break into 
a wild cheer, and at the top of your 
speed be carried along by excitement’s 
perilous contagion even up to the en- 
emy’s works. But to march on and on 
in the face of withering musketry and 
canister, as the Regulars are doing now 
and as Pickett’s men did at Gettysburg; 
or as the Seventh Maine, with uncapped 
guns, resolutely and silently went up to 
the works at Mary’s Heights, and, by the 
way, carried them; or as I saw the col- 
ored division marching on heroically at 
the explosion of the mine at ‘Petersburg, 
their colors falling at almost every step, 
but lifted again at once, — I say, that is 
a kind of courage which sets your heart 
a-beating as your eye follows their wav- 
ing colors. 

But it was only a short time till 
Regulars and Volunteers were driven 
back with heavy loss to the east side 
of the field, where with the reserve 
they at once reformed. Meanwhile Grif- 
fin, to help the One Hundred and For- 
tieth to break the enemy’s line, sent for- 
ward a section of the Sixth New York 
Battery, a move of great danger, — and 
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the guns never marched with the Army 
of the Potomac again. Thesection trotted 
down the Pike and over the bridge and 
went into action briskly; the air around 
them and over the whole field was hissing 
with minie balls. In the edge of the 
woods, and on both sides of the Pike, 
at less than two hundred yards away, 
the One Hundred and Fortieth was fight- 
ing almost muzzle to muzzle with the 
First and Third North Carolina. The 
first and only round from the section 
crashed through the woods, ploughing its 
way among friends and foes, and instead 
of helping, made it much harder for 
the brave men. And just then, too, — 
the One Hundred and Fortieth dread- 
ing another round every moment,— on 
came Battle’s and Dole’s rallied brigades 
against their left. Pat O’Rourke’s brave 
men — who helped to save Round Top, 
the gallant Pat losing his life there — 
stood the unequal contest for a moment 
and then broke. 

The guns now tried to retire from a 
position to which many thought they 
should not have been ordered. But it 
was too late. Ayres’s second line, which 
had followed the One Hundred and For- 
tieth and the Regulars with strong hearts, 
had been suffering at every step by the bit- 
ter and continuous cross fire from their 
front and unprotected flank; and by the 
time they had reached the farther side of 
the field were so mowed down that they 
could save neither the day nor the guns. 
The One Hundred and Forty-sixth of this 
second line reached the gully as the guns 
tried to withdraw, but was completely 
repulsed, and many of them made pris- 
oners. Their horses being killed and 
officers wounded or captured, and the 
enemy on top of them, the sun-sparkling 
guns fell into the hands of the enemy. 

It was at this juncture that, pursued 
by Gordon’s, Dole’s, and Battle’s bri- 
gades, back came Bartlett’s men, almost 
in a panic. They rushed into the field 
and actually ran over the North Caro- 
linians about the guns, many of whom 
took refuge in the gully. The Sixth 
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Alabama, of Battle’s brigade, was so 
close behind our people that they hoisted 
their colors on the pieces and claimed 
their capture, till the North Carolinians 
emerged from the gully and said No! 

The victorious Confederates could pur- 
sue no farther, or stand there, for Sweit- 
zer’s, of Griffin’s, and the First brigade 
of Robinson’s division, under my friend 
Charles L. Pierson, a gentleman and 
soldier, together with our rallied men, 
now poured such a fire into them from 
the east side of the field that they fled 
back to their lines on the edge of the 
woods. Meanwhile the gully was full of 
their men and ours, most of whom 
were wounded, and who did not dare to 
show themselves. 

The guns stood there that night and 
all through the next day, for the fire was 
so close and deadly from their lines and 
ours that no one could approach them. 
When Gordon broke Sedgwick’s line at 
dusk the following night, to the right of 
the Sixth Corps, the enemy availed them- 
selves of our confusion to draw them off. 

On the repulse of Griffin and Wads- 
worth, Crawford was drawn well down 
on the Parker’s Store road and began 
to intrench. Thus by half-past one War- 
ren’s corps had been thrown back with 
heavy loss; and all because the Sixth 
Corps had not been able to connect with 
it. Upton’s troops did not get abreast of 
Ayres’s bleeding brigade till three o’clock, 
and the ground where they had fought 
had burned over. He drove the enemy 
from an advanced position — for no one 
in the Army of the Potomac had greater 
courage or more soldierly abilities than 
Upton — and then intrenched. In front 
and behind his lines were many scorched 
and burned bodies of our men and of 
the Second, Tenth, Fourteenth, and Six- 
teenth regiments of Stafford’s Confeder- 
ate brigade, who, with James A. Walk- 
er’s, enveloped the right flank of the 
Regulars. 

Brown’s and Russell’s brigades of the 
Sixth Corps, on Upton’s right, greatly 
impeded as he had been in their advance 
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through the scrub-oaks, saplings of all 
kinds, and intermingling underbrush, 
came in conflict with Early’s division, 
which, after the repulse of Griffin, had 
been pushed well out on Johnson’s left, 
and, under Hays, Stafford, and Pegram, 
was advancing between Flat Run and 
the road of that name. Russell, on the 
right, gave them a sudden and severe 
check, capturing almost entire the Twen- 
ty-fifth Virginia of Jones’s brigade, which 
after regaining its hope and courage had 
been moved to the left. In this engage- 
ment, or subsequent ones, for fighting 
was kept up on and off till dark, Staf- 
ford was killed and Pegram severely 
wounded. 

Jones and his aide, Captain Early, a 
nephew of the distinguished Confeder- 
ate General Early, were killed trying to 
rally their brigade. I happened to be at 
Grant’s headquarters that afternoon or 
the next morning, just after the news of 
his death was received, and overheard 
some one ask, “‘ What Jones is that?” 
Ingalls, our chief quartermaster, ex- 
claimed with manifest regret, “‘ Why, that 
is Jones, J. M.; we called him ‘Rum’ 
Jones at West Point.” There is a stone 
on the south side of the Pike, about a 
mile and a quarter west of the old field, 
marking the spot where he fell. 

The woods thereabout got on fire and 
burned widely. “‘Suddenly, to the horror 
of the living,” wrote a member of the 
Seventh Indiana who was lying along 
the safe side of the Pike, wounded, “fire 
was seen creeping over the ground, fed 
by dead leaves which were thick. All who 
could move tried to get beyond the Pike, 
which the fire could not cross. Some 
were overtaken by the flames when they 
had crawled but a few feet, and some 
when they had almost reached the road. 
The ground, which had been strewn with 
dead and wounded, was in a few hours 
blackened, with no distinguishable figure 
upon it.” 

As soon as they had driven us back, 
the enemy began to strengthen their in- 
trenchments and brought guns down to 
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their line. Our men did likewise; so be- 
sides musketry, the field was swept with 
canister, for they were only four hundred 
yards apart; off on the right, in Sedg- 
wick’s front, the lines in some places 
were within pistol-shot of each other. Up 
and down the gully, around the guns and 
all over the middle of the old field, lay 
the dead and mortally wounded of both 
armies, whom no one could reach, the 
poor fellows crying for help and water. 
O! violets, innocent little houstonias, 
flaming azaleas, broom-grass, struggling 
pines, cedars, oaks, gums, and sassafras, 
now dotting the field, when the south 
wind blows and the stars call out, ‘This 
is the 5th of May,” do you break into 
your mellow speech and commemorate 
the boys I saw lying there beyond the 
reach of friendly hands! Yes, I know 
right well you do: and Heaven bless 
every one of you; and so says every 
Northern oak and elm, and so says every 
poplar and Southern pine that borders 
the old home cotton-fields. 

Shortly after his repulse, Griffin in 
miserable humor rode back to Meade’s 
headquarters, and in the course of his in- 
terview allowed his feelings to get away 
with him, exclaiming in the hearing of 
every one around that he had driven 
Ewell three-quarters of a mile, but had 
had no support on his flanks. Then, 
boiling still higher, he censured Wright 
of the Sixth Corps for not coming to 
his aid, and even blurted out some- 
thing so mutinous about Warren, that 
Grant asked Meade, “‘ Who is this Gen- 
eral Gregg? You ought to arrest him.” 
Meade, however, kept his temper and 
said soothingly, “ It’s Griffin, not Gregg, 
and it’s only his way of talking.” This 
flurry of Griffin’s was a part of the after- 
math of the delusion that Lee would not 
take the offensive. In view of all the near 
and remote consequences of that delu- 
sion, the most of which are obvious, it is 
but a wisp, and may be compared to the 
loose tags of new-mown hay which fall 
from the load on its way to the barn. 
There is nothing in the campaign which 
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approaches the warm and beckoning in- 
terest which that delusion has for me. 
Sometimes as I ponder over it, I think I 
hear voices from it as from a mountain; 
they are near and yet far away, and 
something within tells me that they are 
chanting one of Fate’s old and weird 
melodies, — and then all is still. 

It seems probable with what we know 
now of the situation, that, if Griffin 
had not been sent forward till Upton 
had joined him, Ewell would have been 
driven far away from where Major Stiles 
found him boiling his coffee. And I 
wonder where he would have boiled it 
the next morning: possibly far back on 
the banks of Mine Run, or, more likely, 
on the head-waters of one of the streams 
bearing off to the North Anna, for Lee 
would have had to fall back in that di- 
rection till he met Longstreet. Wher- 
ever he may have breakfasted, for me 
Ewell has always been an_ interesting 
character. Major Stiles tells us that he 
was a great cook. ‘‘ I remember on one 
occasion later in the war,” says the ma- 


jor, “I met him in the outer defenses 
of Richmond, and he told me some 
one had sent him a turkey leg which 
he was going to ‘devil;’ that he was 
strong in that particular dish; that his 
staff would be away, and I must come 
around that evening and share it with 


> 


him.” The major had a part of the 
deviled turkey leg and a happy even- 
ing with the general. It was this same 
grim, kind-hearted, old Ewell who re- 
ported that Stonewall Jackson once told 
him that he could not eat black pep- 
per because it gave him rheumatism in 
one of his legs. It would have been well 
for soldiers in Banks’s army if Stonewall 
had “ unbeknownst ”’ eaten some black 
pepper before he got after them in ’62; 
it might have saved them, a part at 
least, of that awfully hot chase he gave 
them back to the Potomac. 

And now let us turn from the right of 
the line, from Warren, Griffin, and Sedg- 
wick, to Getty, who is on the extreme 
left. It will be remembered that Ewell, 
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just before the battle began, on looking 
down the vista of the dreaming old Pike, 
caught sight of a column of troops cross- 
ing the road and moving southeastward 
up the ridge beyond Wilderness Run. It 
was Getty, the hour about eleven, and his 
destination the intersection of the Brock 
and Plank roads, which, from Grant's 
headquarters on the edge of the Lacy 
Farm, lies two and a half miles due south- 
east as the crow flies, and owing to its 
strategic value became the vital point of 
our line on the left. That historic point 
might, not only for the sake of the 
services they rendered that day, but for 
services on many other fields, be called 
Getty’s or Hammond’s Crossing. Per- 
haps a descriptive word or two as to its 
adjacent natural features will aid the 
reader to see—and I wish he might 
hear, also — the stirring events that took 
place there; for I believe that no crossing 
of country roads on this continent ever 
heard, or perhaps ever will hear, such 
volleys. 

The roads cross each other at a right 
angle in the midst of dense, silent woods 
which are chiefly oaks, medium-sized, 
shaggy and surly, the ground beneath 
them heavily set with underbrush. The 
Brock Road then bears on south some four 
miles, through whip-poor-will-haunted 
woods, to Todd’s Tavern, a ragged open- 
ing where the Catharpin Road heading 
for Fredericksburg comes in, and thence 
on through woods again to Spottsylva- 
nia. About half-way between Getty’s or 
Hammond’s Crossing and Todd’s Tav- 
ern, the Brock Road is intersected by a 
narrow-gauge railroad which runs from 
Orange Court House to Fredericksburg, 
keeping south of the Plank that is bound 
for the same place. Having reached 
Parker’s Store on its way east, the rail- 
way swings off from the Plank with a 
long curve, till it comes to the Brock, and 
then darts across it. When the war came 
on, its narrow location had just been 
cleared through the woods, and the road- 
bed graded. It will be seen in due time 
what use Longstreet made of this road- 
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bed; how his flanking column, under the 
handsome and gallant Sorrell, formed 
there and swept everything before it to 
the Plank Road as he charged due north- 
ward through the woods, gray with the 
smoke of battle and burning leaves. ‘The 
Plank runs from the crossing to Parker's 
Store about two and a half miles west, 
and then on to Orange Court House. 
From this junction it is not far, less than 
a half-hour’s rapid walk, before we reach 
the battlefield of Chancellorsville and the 
spot where Stonewall fell. 

The spring-head of the most easterly 
branch of Wilderness Run crosses the 
Brock a third or a half mile before the 
road reaches the Plank. Over dead leaves 
and dead limbs and around low tussocks, 
crowned when I saw them last with bloom- 
ing cowslips, the darkish water comes 
stealing out of the gloomy woods on the 
east side of the road, glints at the sun, and 
then disappears in those to the west. 
This branch soon spreads into a zigzag- 
ging morass, keeping company with others 
like it that head near the Plank Road and 
creep northward, separated by low, tor- 
tuous, broken ridges, the dying-away of 
the main ridge that sweeps around from 
Chewning’s. The waters of all of them 
unite at last in Wilderness Run. In these 
shallow depressions bamboo-like vines 
abound, tangling all the bushes, but here 
and there is an azalea amongst them, 
and, when the battle was going on, 
dogwoods were in bloom along their 
banks and on the ridges between them. 
These alternating ridges and swampy 
interlaced thickets twill the country, that 
lies inclined like a canted trough in the 
angle between the Brock Road and the 
Plank. It was the scene of very, very 
bitter fighting, and there many men of 
- both armies were lost. 

The ground on the south side of the 
Plank is gently wavy, and about its junc- 
tion with the Brock may be called dry, 
level, and firm; but in less than a mile to 
the west of it low ridges are met with, be- 
tween which are thickety morasses again ; 
but they drain off southward into af- 
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fluents of Jackson’s Run, one of whose 
branches is a companion of the Brock 
Road for a while. These waters saunter 
their way into the Po and Ny and then on 
at last into the Pamunkey, while those 
in the morasses on the north side of the 
Plank flow into the Rapidan and then 
into the Rappahannock. The land gen- 
erally, however, on the south side is high- 
er than on the north, and not nearly so 
broken; but on either side one can barely 
see a man thirty yards away. 

About a mile and three-quarters west 
of the junction the Plank emerges from 
the glooming woods into a clearing of 
twenty or thirty acres; it is a very quiet 
spot, and over the most of it the broom- 
grass is waving. ‘The northern edge of this 
humble little estate follows the abrupt, 
bulging descents of the Chewning circu- 
lar ridge which encloses the basin of 
Wilderness Run. It is the Widow Tapp’s 
place, her small house, with companion 
corn-crib and log stable, standing several 
hundred yards from the road and partly 
masked by meagre plum and cherry trees. 
In this old dun clearing Lee made his 
headquarters during a part of the strug- 
gle, and by the roadside just at the bor- 
der of the woods is the stone with, ‘‘ Lee 
to the rear, say the Texans,” inscribed 
upon it. 

And now let us return to the junction. 
Wheaton’s, Getty’s leading _ brigade, 
reached the Plank Road by noon, and with 
all haste — for Getty himself was there, 
having ridden at the head of his command 
—deployed astride it, the Ninety-third 
Pennsylvania on the left, the One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-ninth Pennsylvania on 
the right; and succeeded, after losing 
quite a number of men, in checking 
Heth’s advance. Dead and wounded Con- 
federates were lying within a hundred feet 
of the crossing where Hammond had 
made his last stand. As fast as the other 
brigades of the division came up, they 
were formed in two lines, Eustis on the 
right of Wheaton, and the ever-gallant 
Vermont brigade under Lewis A. Grant 
on the left. Learning from prisoners that 
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he was confronted by two of Hill’s divi- 
sions, Heth’s and Wilcox’s, Getty imme- 
diately began to throw up breastworks 
along the Brock Road, to the right and 
left of the junction. While thus engaged, 
his troops skirmishing briskly along their 
entire front, Hancock, preceding his 
corps at a fast gallop, reined up before 
him, looking the soldier through and 
through; and I can see his high-headed 
and high-withered sorrel, with nostrils 
expanded and pride in his mien that he 
had brought his gallant rider to the scene 
of action. 

It took but a moment for Getty to 
make the situation clear to Hancock, 
whose face that morning, and every morn- 
ing, was handsomely stern with a natural 
nobility of manner and an atmosphere of 
magnanimity abouthim. It was then after 
one o'clock, and by this time, although 
unknown to Getty, Warren’s repulse was 
almost complete. Hancock at once sent 
his staff-officers back, directing division 
and brigade commanders to hurry the 
troops forward with all possible speed. 
His martial and intense spirit so imbued 
his corps, and his relations with it were of 
such a personal character, that his fervor 
in the face of the threatening situation 
was communicated like a bugle-call to 
the entire column. But on account of the 
narrowness of theroad, and the trains and 
artillery of the division being unable to 
turn out to clear the way, the men were 
greatly impeded in their now animated 
march. About half-past two, Birney’s, 
Hancock’s leading division, bore in sight, 
and under orders formed hurriedly on 
Getty’s left, continuing the latter’s line 
of intrenchments so as to be ready if 
Hill should come on, which was moment- 
arily expected by Getty. 

And so, as one after another of his 
aroused, perspiring divisions closed up, 
each formed on the other’s left and in- 
trenched: Birney, Mott, then Gibbon, 
and last Barlow, whose division was 
thrown forward of the road on some high, 
clear ground which commanded an im- 
mediate sweep of country; and there, 
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save two batteries, Dow’s and Rickett’s, 
all the artillery of the corps was massed. 
His line then bowed eastward across the 
Brock Road, not far from where the rail- 
way crosses it. The old works, now sunk 
to low, flattened ridges, and covered with 
bushes and saplings, some of which are 
quite large, seem almost endless as you 
travel the lonely road to Todd’s Tavern. 

Meanwhile Warren’s repulse had made 
headquarters very anxious, and as early 
as half-past one, orders suggesting an 
advance had been sent to Getty. But, 
believing that Heth and Wilcox were 
both in front of him, and evidently in no 
mood to yield, and Hancock’s men al- 
most at hand, he used his discretion and 
waited for their coming, his understand- 
ing with Hancock being that, as soon as 
Birney and Mott were up, they should 
go forward. In harmony with this un- 
derstanding, on Birney’s arrival, Getty 
withdrew Eustis into reserve, moved 
Wheaton to the north side of the’ Plank 
Road, and Lewis H. Grant by flank till 
his right rested on it. Both brigades, save 
their heavy skirmish lines, were on the 
Brock Road behind their temporary 
works, and Birney’s and Mott’s divisions 
were forming, somewhat confusedly after 
their tiresome march, in two lines of battle 
on Getty’s left. The news from Griffin’s 
front growing more and more disturbing, 
Humphreys, Meade’s chief of staff, at 
a quarter after two reported the serious 
results to Hancock, who in reply said that 
two of his divisions, Birney’s and Mott’s, 
in conjunction with Getty, would make 
an attack as soon as they could get ready. 
This was not the response headquarters 
hoped for; what they wanted to hear were 
Hancock’s and Getty’s guns. An hour 
passed, and, hearing nothing, Meade, in 
ill-humor at the surprising turn of affairs 
up the Pike, sent Colonel Lyman of his 
staff with a peremptory order to Getty to 
attack at once, with or without Hancock. 
It was the same kind of an order in terms 
and spirit which had sent Griffin ahead 
without knowing whether Upton was 
ready to help him. 
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Humphreys, in repeating Meade’s or- 
ders, directed Hancock to support Getty 
with a division on his right and another 
on his left. Accordingly Hancock or- 
dered Birney to send one of his brigades, 
Hays’s, to Getty’s right. Hays, that very 
gallant man, moved as fast as he could 
up the Brock Road past the junction, 
but Getty, having caught the spirit of 
his orders and knowing that he could not 
wait for any shifting of Hancock’s troops, 
had given the command forward; and 
before Hays reached his position his men 
had cleared their works and were desper- 
ately engaged. 

And now let us see what had been go- 
ing on up the Plank Road since dawn. 
and follow the train of events which, as 
the day progressed, had put Heth ready 
to plunge at Getty; for, as a matter of 
fact, he was just ready to take the of- 
fensive when Getty struck at him. The 
sun rose that morning at 4.48, —I saw it 
come up, a deep poppy red, — and by 
the time it started to clear the tree-tops, 
Lee was breakfasting and his trusty, 
heavily-built, iron-gray horse, Traveler, 
stood saddled, ready for him to mount. 
The general, as has been said before, 
was very cheerful, his kindly hazel eye 
beaming while he breakfasted with his 
staff. It may be interesting to know that 
it was his habit in the field not to loiter 
at the table, but to leave it early, so 
that his young and light-hearted friends 
might enjoy its freedom. He conveyed 
the impression to all of them that morn- 
ing that at heart he was looking forward 
to a victory over Grant. I have often 
gazed, as it were, in admiring wonder at 
the gentleness, the ever-dewy hope and 
mountainous resolution in Lee’s nature. 

The troops of his small, punctilious, 
courageous, and mysteriously impressive 
Third Corps commander, A. P. Hill, 
who had been with him on so many fields. 
were camped, some in front and some be- 
hind him, along the Plank Road. “Jeb” 
Stuart, his buoyant and reliable cavalry 
leader, had bivouacked that night just in 
rear of the picket reserve and some dis- 
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tance beyond the infantry, and, accord- 
ing to his biographer, Major McClellan 
of his staff, conducted the advance of 
Hill’s corps. 

There are no two of the Confederate 
generals who are more vitally interesting 
to me than Stuart and Hill, although I 
never saw either of them that I know of; 
they may, however, have visited West 
Point and passed unnoticed in the stream 
of young and old officers who were com- 
ing and going to their Alma Mater when 
I was there. But, however it may have 
been, everything I hear or read of Stuart 
is accompanied with a sense of nearness : 
I catch sight of his fine features, his manly 
figure, his dazzling, boyish blue eyes, his 
flowing, brownly auburn beard, and hear 
his voice ringing with either command 
or glee. It is said that rarely was his camp- 
fire lit that he did not make it joyous, his 
voice leading in chorus and song. And 
now the mystic bugles of his troopers are 
sounding taps from the Rapidan to the 
James in his old camps, and, hark! as 
they die away, “‘ Jeb ” is still singing on, 
for woods and fields and running streams 
all love the memory of a happy heart. 
Nature made him a cavalry leader by 
instinct, and a very sweet character. All 
of his old army and West Point friends 
never wearied in testifying to their affec- 
tion for him. He met his mortal wound 
just a week after the morning we are deal- 
ing with. When told that death was very 
near he asked that the ‘“‘ Rock of Ages, 
cleft for me,”’ might be sung, and with his 
failing breath joined as they sang around 
his bed. When in the field he always 
wore a yellow cavalry sash, and a felt hat 
with a black plume. 

Why Hill has been so interesting is 
perhaps because there is always some- 
thing very keen to me in the courteous 
dignity, care of personal appearance, and 
a certain guarded self-control, of offi- 
cers who are small, naturally “ military,” 
and whose lives and movements are in 
harmony with all forms of military eti- 
quette. They say he was quiet in manner, 
but when aroused and angered, was hard 
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to appease. He wore his coal-black hair 
rather long, and his face was bearded, his 
eyes rather sunken, and his voice sharp 
and stern. But what kindles an enduring, 
historic light about him is that, when both 
Stonewall Jackson and Lee were dying, 
he, this little, punctilious, courteous sol- 
dier, was in their misting vision. Stone- 
wall said, as he was fading away, “ Tell 
A. P. Hill to prepare for action.” Lee, 
like Stonewall, was back on the field and 
murmured, ““Tell A. P. Hill he must come 
up.” Well, well, flowers of Virginia! go 
on blooming and blooming sweetly, too, 
by the graves of each of them as this 
narrative wends its way. 

Kirkland’s brigade of North Caro- 
linians of Heth’s division was in front 
that morning, and moved leisurely; for 
Hill had had the same instructions as 
Ewell, to develop our lines but not to 
bring on a general battle till Longstreet 
should overtake them. “Never did a 
regiment march more proudly and deter- 
minedly than the Twenty-Sixth North 
Carolina as it headed the column for the 
battle of the Wilderness. We passed 
General Lee and his staff.” So says its 
historian. 

It was the same regiment that charged 
at Gettysburg and lost so heavily on the 
first day, led by those two fine young West 
Point men, Burgwyn and “ Rip” Mc- 
Creery, both of whom lost their lives. I 
wonder if, for the sake of boyhood’s 
memories which I shared with McCreery 
at West Point, the reader will consent to 
allow the current of events to eddy for a 
moment around him and Burgwyn. At 
Gettysburg their regiment, the T'wenty- 
sixth, was lying down in the edge of the 
wheat-field that waved up to McPherson’s 
woods, waiting for the command, “ For- 
ward.”’ After a while Burgwyn, who was 
refinedly and delicately handsome, and 
who had graduated only a few years 
before our time, gave the long waited-for 
command, “Attention!” Thelines sprang 
to their feet, the color-bearer stepped out 
four paces to the front, and at the com- 
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mand, “ Forward!” the regiment, eight 
hundred strong, moved resolutely across 
the field toward our men, who were stand- 
ing partially protected by a stone wall. 
The engagement soon became desperate, 
and after the colors of the Twenty-sixth 
had been cut down ten times, McCreery 
seized them and, waving them aloft, led 
on; but within a few paces he was shot 
through the heart, and his Virginia blood 
gushed out, drenching the colors. Burg- 
wyn took them from McCreery’s paling 
hand, —and I can see that thin, nervous 
hand sweeping the holy air of the chapel 
in impassioned gesture as he delivers his 
Fourth of July oration. A moment later 
a shot goes tearing through Burgwyn’s 
lungs, and, as he falls, swirling, the flag 
wraps about him. The lieutenant-col- 
onel of the regiment kneels by his side 
and asks, “‘ Are you severely hurt, dear 
colonel?”’ He could not speak, but 
pressed his friend’s hand softly and soon 
passed away. 

The Twenty-sixth, with its gallantly 
commanded Confederate brigade, finally 
carried the position; and it adds interest 
and, I am sure, stirs a feeling of pride in 
every Northern breast, that the Twenty- 
sixth’s worthy opponent that day at 
Gettysburg was the Twenty-fourth Mich- 
igan, now present in the Wilderness, 
whose exploit of capturing the colors 
of the Forty-eighth Virginia has already 
been given. Nine officers and men car- 
ried the flag of that Michigan regiment 
during the action at Gettysburg; four of 
them and all the color guard were killed. 
The same old flags, those of the Twenty- 
sixth and the Twenty-fourth, were pre- 
sent in the Wilderness, and I am glad I 
served on the same fields with them. The 
Twenty-fourth Michigan was from the 
shores of Erie and Huron, the Twenty- 
sixth from the slopes of the mountains of 
western North Carolina. In one of the 
North Carolina companies there were 
three sets of twins, and, when the battle 
was over, five of the six were lying dead 
with Burgwyn and “ Rip” McCreery. 


(To be continued.) 





THE LAWYER’S FUNCTION 


BY DONALD 


In the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington, above the statue of Law, appear 
the words, “Of Law there can be no 
less acknowledged than that her voice 
is the harmony of the world.” In many 
recent publications have appeared casual 
references to lawyers as aclass of parasites 
feeding upon the labor, the disagree- 
ments, and the unhappiness of others. 

The conflict between these two senti- 
ments, of which perhaps the latter has the 
more general acceptation, would seem 
to make it worth while for a lawyer to 
examine into his conduct, and the con- 
duct of his professional brethren, to see 
whether he and his kind are harmonizers 
of society, spreading peace and fostering 
unity, or parasites, welcoming discord, 
and living from the sores and afflictions 
of their fellow men. 

At the outset, it may well be admitted 
that what is here written down may 
contain neither new ideas nor even old 
thoughts in modern tailoring; but now 
and then it need not involve a waste of 
time to go down into the cellar of the 
past and look upon the foundation stones, 
or even perhaps to strip away the interior 
decorations of our establishment, and see 
of what sort of material our house of 
labor is built. 

The first query which naturally pre- 
sents itself is whether the present vast and 
complex administration of the law is a ne- 
cessity. Incidental to this query there is, 
of course, the consideration as to whether 
or not rules of conduct for society as a 
whole, and the individuals therein, are 
essential. But for the purposes of this 
article, perhaps we may assume, without 
argument, that society as a whole recog- 
nizes and always will recognize that there 
must be fundamental and accepted guides 
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for conduct in business and social rela- 
tions, and that there must be a machinery 
for enforcing the individual compliance 
with such principles for the common 
benefit. 

In an elementary social state but few 
laws would be necessary; but it must be 
obvious that, as population increases and 
the occupations of men show augment- 
ing variance, the applications of funda- 
mental laws will increase in complexity 
and refinement until the time inevitably 
comes when it is necessary, not only to 
have judges of conduct and tribunals for 
the settlement of disputes, but also to 
have in the community certain members 
devoting themselves wholly to the study 
of the growth, development, and applica- 
tion of legal principles, in order that the 
judge, to whom new and complicated 
situations are presented for decision with 
such frequency as to allow scant time for 
consideration, may be enlightened as to 
all the elements of the problem on behalf 
of each litigant. Furthermore, in the 
search for truth, as distinguished from 
that which appears to be true, or which 
may be true, it is inevitable that the rules 
for making such distinguishment will 
become as important as the rules for 
the ultimate decision of the controversy. 
Professional advocates would therefore 
appear indispensable, granting accept- 
ance of present social conditions. 

Perhaps, then, the assumption may be 
fairly made that the function of the law- 
yer as a harmonizeris plain and valuable; 
and we may enter with this premise upon 
the intended consideration of this article. 

When is a lawyer a harmonizer and 
when a parasite? The suggestion that a 
lawyer is ever a parasite will probably 
meet with such ready acceptation from 
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all grades of society that no argument will 
be necessary thereon. It is the present 
intention to show that there are certain 
plain lines of distinction between the 
function of harmonizer and that of para- 
site, which can be borne in mind by every 
practicing lawyer to the advancement of 
his own self-respect and for the promo- 
tion of society’s esteem for the profession. 

A lawyer’s activities may be divided 
into three classes : Advice, Litigation, and 
Law-making. 

In the realm of advice a lawyer may 
choose between counseling his client how 
to uphold the rights secured to him by 
the justice of his cause, and how to obtain 
benefits from the application of techni- 
calities and the use of the weaknesses of 
the particular statute or precedents under 
consideration, whereby he may attain 
advantages inconsistent with fair play 
between man and man. Every time a 
lawyer encourages such an application of 
the law as, resulting in injustice, casts dis- 
repute upon the law, or its administration, 
he is plainly promoting discord either 
in the present or in the future. Every 
time a lawyer counsels controversy for 
the establishment of a right as recognized 
by existing law, or for the promulgation 
of new law beneficial to the majority of 
society, he is exercising his true function, 
and the charge which he lays upon his 
individual client and, through him, upon 
industry and progress in the mass, if rea- 
sonable in amount, is well earned and 
should be cheerfully paid. When, how- 
ever, a lawyer gives the other kind of ad- 
vice, the expense, perhaps cheerfully 
borne by the client who profits personally 
therefrom, must be finally laid upon 
society as a whole, which is thereby pay- 
ing for its own injury, and naturally re- 
sents the charge. 

Let it be understood that there is no 
assumption in this article that men are 
unwilling to be known as parasites, or 
to reap the rewards thereof. It should, 
however, be noted that in the long run 
humanity manages to exterminate the 
parasite, and the survival of the legal 
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profession, and the perpetuation of hon- 
est pride in this occupation, must be en- 
tirely dependent on what lawyers give to 
society in excess of that which they take 
away. 

The activities of a lawyer in litigation 
even more characteristically exhibit these 
two functions. The lawyer who endeav- 
ors by every means to present fully and 
completely all the elements of his client’s 
cause, and to point out, with all the 
directness consistent with courtesy and 
calm, the defects in his opponent’s presen- 
tation, is fully meeting his responsibility 
to give a conscientious judge all the in- 
formation obtainable bearing upon the 
question at issue. He is therefore pro- 
moting speedy as well as just settlement. 
On the other hand, the lawyer who, by 
every artifice at his command, endeavors 
to cloud the strength of his opponent’s 
cause, not striving to show the real weak- 
nesses of testimony, but, by befuddling 
witnesses, attempting to create false 
weaknesses; who endeavors, in his own 
case, not so much to bring out all of the 
strength of his actual position, as to build 
up a situation mixed of truth and sup- 
position which may give his client an ad- 
vantage — this lawyer is not only breed- 
ing distrust of the law in the minds of 
every one within the court-room, but is 
making for ultimate injustice for both 
his client and his adversary. 

In the third division of a lawyer’s act- 
ivities perhaps there is more of the para- 
site and less of the harmonizer than in 
either of the other two. A mass of law- 
making, in fact, one might almost say 
the mass of law-making to-day, is devoted 
to the promotion of special interests, re- 
gardless of whether the common good is 
served or not. The lawyers who devise 
such schemes, and the lawyers in the leg- 
islature who allow such bills to become 
laws, are remarkably plain examples of 
the parasitical class. Yet in the province 
of law-making is one of the broadest 
and most splendid opportunities for the 
true harmonizer. Here, lawyers, finding 
through the practice of their profession 
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the defects in the present law, may serve 
the community in a most effective man- 
ner through drafting and agitating for 
laws which their experience has shown 
to be desirable. 

Allied to the possibilities of law-making 
is the opportunity constantly before a 
lawyer for the unmaking of laws, largely 
through the application of so-called con- 
stitutional principles. Here, again, is a 
plain line of demarcation, depending not 
so much upon whether or not a lawyer 
believes a law to be for the good of the 
majority, but rather upon whether he ap- 
proaches the problem presented to him, 
of the possibility of overthrowing a statu- 
tory enactment, with the attitude of de- 
termining his course of action from a 
consideration of the essential merit of the 
law, as shown by a fair construction of 
the Constitution, or takes up his problem 
with the simple desire to find out if, by 
any possible construction of Constitution 
or statute, he may be enabled to over- 
throw the law, entirely regardless of its 
value to the community. 

Among many objections to the fore- 
going reasoning, two may appeal to most 
lawyers. First: that it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to classify every activity as either 
harmonizing or parasitical. Second: that, 
were it possible to make such a classifi- 
cation with fair accuracy, the results at- 
tained would be hardly worth while, and 
distinctly impracticable in a business 
epoch. The conclusion from these ob- 
jections would seem to be that the only 
proper standard for a lawyer to take is 
to work with all honorable means for the 
attainment of his client’s purposes, and 
rest the ethics of the situation upon the 
shoulders of his employer. The word 
“employer” is used because such an 
attitude necessarily results in making a 
lawyer a mere hireling. If, however, the 
law is to be esteemed a profession, there 
must remain with a lawyer the right and 
duty, not only to determine what shall 
be honorable means to an end, but 
whether that end itself is advantageous 
to, or subversive of the interests of, well- 
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ordered society. If a lawyer is to be a 
counselor, an officer of court, and hence 
a quasi-public official, he has a public 
trust to lend his efforts to the advancement 
of the common good and the promotion 
of social harmony. If a lawyer is a mere 
business man, employed to do a certain 
task for a certain wage, then he should, 
for the sake of honest manhood, strip 
away the cant, the deceitful pomp and 
circumstance which attend upon pro- 
fessional pride, and take the inevitably 
resultant position of a parasite, not neces- 
sarily harmful in all his activities, perhaps 
often feeding from malignant growths 
and hence benefiting his fellow men, but 
on the whole reaping or gleaning from 
what others have sown. 

It does, however, appear from the 
trend of the times that future decades will 
show an increasing ethical communal 
responsibility among all classes of society, 
and among all reputable occupations. 
In this advance it would seem reasonable 
to expect that lawyers, as those who face 
daily the problems of the fulfillment 
and breach of obligation, and hence are 
keenly observant of the moral growth of 
a community, will strive to better their 
works in even greater degree than their 
fellows. The position of counselor is in- 
deed difficult to fulfill for one who does 
not feel that he possesses a keener, deeper 
insight into the complex questions of 
right and wrong than is within the com- 
prehension of the one who comes to him 
for advice. 

There are certain branches of the pro- 
fession which to-day have fallen into 
some disrepute from the well-recognized 
impracticability of obtaining an income 
therefrom without the sacrifice of con- 
siderable self-respect and the regard of 
one’s friends and neighbors. Perhaps 
therefore, gradually, the lawyers who 
are harmonizers and who refuse to be- 
come parasites may be differentiated 
from those who wish to be harmonizers 
but allow themselves to become para- 
sites, even as these are to-day differen- 
tiated from those who wish to be para- 
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sites and now and then incidentally are 
surprised to find themselves harmonizers. 
If such a distinction should ever obtain 
general acceptation, the eventual disap- 
pearance of the parasitical lawyer will 
be inevitable. Let it once be known that 
the majority of the profession refuse to 
promote discord and only lend effort to 
aid in peace and security, and the success 
of a plainly unjust cause will be well-nigh 
impossible, since the appearance of the 
parasitical lawyer in court will condemn 
the case ab initio, and the judge who will 
rule in favor of such a one will be re- 
quired to satisfy a suspicious public of 
the purity of his motives before expecting 
further confidence to be bestowed upon 
him by the voter or the appointive power. 

It may be that this writing has begun 
too far in the “ shadowy past,” and gone 
too far into the “‘ misty future,” to per- 
mit of its being of any avail in the “ liv- 
ing present; ”’ but when one realizes that 
the past holds all our guides to conduct, 
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and the future all our reason for being, 
the demands of the present diminish 
considerably in importance. At least, it 
may be said that those members of the 
Bar who realize that there is an ethical 
problem constantly confronting them and 
adopt some standard for its daily solution, 
are storing up comfort against a future 
day of doubts. When they, warmly clad, 
well fed, and comfortably housed, see the 
bread line forming in the city square, 
when they pass the careworn, anxious 
crowds waiting outside the newspaper 
offices for the first edition of “‘ want-ads,” 
when they observe from house to office 
twenty shapes of wretchedness to one 
appearance of happiness, they may ex- 
amine into their conduct of life with calm 
scrutiny, knowing that, whatever be the 
wrongs responsible for these miseries, that 
which they have taken from the world has 
been in exchange for full value received, 
and their bread and cake have not been 
bought at the expense of such as these. 





THOUGHT-DRIFT 


BY EDITH 


M. THOMAS 


Dim hour by hour through autumn’s wane 
The silkweed lets her plumes adrift: 
They rove — they sink — and yet again 


Upon the wavering breeze they lift. 


No count is made of where they roam; 


They are not found, they are not lost, — 


Soft wanderers without a home, 


Yet scathless to the sworded frost. 


Not otherwise dim hour by hour 


I shed white thoughts into the wind, — 
Sole drift of my life’s vanished flower: 
They are not lost — yet none may find. 





MARCO POLO AND THE EUROPEAN EXPANSION 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


BY C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY 


Tue history of the growth of Christian 
civilization into a practically universal 
predominance does not begin with the 
discovery of America, or of the Cape 
Route, or of the way round the globe. It 
does not open with that revival of class- 
ical study which we call the Renaissance. 
Its most brilliant chapters precede the 
Reformation. It is bound up with the 
whole history of the Middle Ages, with 
the time of the making of the modern 
nations. 

In the evolution of these modern na- 
tions, there are few things more remark- 
able than the influence of the Scandi- 
navians, which lies behind the whole of 
the great revival of Medizval Europe, 
from the Dark Ages of the seventh, eighth, 
and tenth centuries, to the vigorous and 
even brilliant civilization of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth. The gradual 
association, incorporation, or alliance of 
the Norseman, the Dane, and the Swede, 
with the Christian nations he came to 
plunder or destroy, is certainly the most 
decisive fact in history between the rise 
of Islam and the Crusades, and has a 
peculiar connection with the Columbian 
or American chapter of human develop- 
ment. 

First of all, the Northern invaders scat- 
tered themselves over the whole shore- 
line, and often penetrated far within 
the continent, or the older Christen- 
dom, from the Elbe to Gibraltar — in 
less degree, from Gibraltar to the Bos- 
phorus, or even to the Caucasus. Gradu- 
ally they breathed their spirit—barba- 
rously, but effectively, they infused their 
energy — into every Christian nation. 
Thus they accomplish what is essentially 


a regeneration of European life and 
energy ; they impart to nearly all the great 
European peoples something of their own 
fire; and they start afresh that forward 
movement which Greece and Rome had 
once led, and in which Medizeval Christ- 
endom persists, from the eleventh cent- 
ury, until its own civilization has grown 
into the larger, stronger, and more com- 
plicated organism of the modern world. 
The Crusades themselves; the territorial, 
commercial, and missionary expansion 
that follows the Crusades; the new spirit 
of external enterprise and far-reaching 
ambition, which marks the Latin world 
from the days of Hildebrand; the exten- 
sion of European influence in the later 
Middle Ages toward ultimate domina- 
tion in the extra-European world — 
cannot rightly be dissociated from the 
impulse given by the Scandinavian mi- 
grations, piracies, conquests, and settle- 
ments. The creative, stimulative, and 
invigorative effects of the Northern in- 
vasions have perhaps never yet been 
generally understood, or fully appreciated. 

In particular, the Scandinavians play 
a remarkable part in anticipation of 
Columbus. For their pioneers — pirates, 
conquerors, or colonists — not merely 
overrun and appropriate one Normandy 
in France, and another in Italy; settle 
one-half of England, and finally subdue 
the rest; plant themselves on the Scottish 
and Irish, the German and Spanish 
coasts, and even for a moment on the 
shore of Northwest Africa; create the 
Russian nation of pre-Mongol time; 
penetrate, as leaders of Russian expan- 
sion, to Siberia on one side and to Cau- 
casia on another; become the Old Guard 
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of the Byzantine emperors, powerful 
agents of the great Byzantine revival; and 
explore the seas of Northern Europe, 
from Archangel to Iceland. They also 
discover and settle in Greenland, pro- 
perly belonging to the American world; 
and they sight and examine various re- 
gions of Northeastern America, which 
may fairly be identified with Labrador, 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Cape Bre- 
ton, and perhaps certain districts of 
New England. In one part of the coun- 
try, which they call Vineland from its 
wild vines, they vainly attempt to settle. 

It is not impossible that Columbus 
may have gained some knowledge of 
these Far-Western explorations. Yet it is 
elsewhere, in other fields, along other 
lines, and through the work of other races, 
— however much these races owe their 
vital quickening to Scandinavian blood 
and spirit and example, — that we find 
the immediate historical preparation for 
the great oceanic discoveries which intro- 
duce us to the modern world. 

The achievement of the man who, 
seeking Asia by a Western Ocean route 
from Spain, found across his path that 
New World called America, is directly the 
result of centuries of continuous Euro- 
pean expansion Asia-ward, first by over- 
land, then by maritime, routes. 

The European expansion I speak of, 
the definite anticipation of Columbus, 
as well as of Vasco da Gama, begins in 
the middle of the thirteenth century, when 
direct and friendly intercourse is opened 
between Latin Christendom and the 
Mongol Empire (from 1245). It is now 
that the lands of Higher, Upper, or Inner 
Asia, the earlier dominion of the new 
Tartar conquerors of the East, are visited, 
explored, and described by the first of the 
great overland travelers of Europe, the 
Franciscan Friars, John de Plano Car- 
pini, the Italian, and William of Ru- 
brouck, the French Fleming (1245-55). 
From these pioneers Christendom also 
learns something of the richer countries 
— China and the Indies — which lie 
just beyond their own explorations, and 
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is thus prepared for the revelations of 
the Polos in the next generation, from 
1260 to 1295. 

The Polos, and especially Marco, the 
historian of their journeys, to whose book * 
we owe our first real picture of Asia 
as a whole, are among the most import- 
ant of the predecessors of Christopher 
Columbus, — not even the Scandina- 
vians have so direct and unquestionable 
a right to this name. The great Genoese 
adventurer sailed in 1492 in search of 
Japan, China, and the Indies — the very 
regions Messer Marco and his relatives 
may be said to have discovered for the 
Western World; in the Antilles Columbus 
thought he had found various lands of 
East Asia; Cuba, to his mind, is obviously 
the Polos’ Zipangu or Japan. 

These Italian traders then are the first 
to disclose to Europe, with something like 
accuracy and completeness, the treasure- 
houses of the Far East. They are the 
earliest representatives of Western Christ- 
endom — of Columbus’s world — to 
make their way across the whole length 
of Asia by land, and round most of its 
southern coasts by sea. From the Crimea 
to the Volga and Bokhara in one journey, 
from Cilicia to North Persia and over 
the Pamir in another, they cross the Gobi 
desert and the Mongolian steppes to 
Peking and the Yangtse Kiang, to the 
Imperial Canal and the ports of Fokien. 
From Amoy Harbor they return to Persia, 
by the Indian Archipelago, Malabar, and 
Ormuz, finally reaching Venice by Tre- 
bizond and the Bosphorus. 

They are the first Europeans really to 
discover, and adequately to describe, 
that China which was then more civilized, 
populous, and wealthy than any other 
land, — Christian, Muslim, or heathen; 
whose cities and manufactures, roads 
and posts, canals and river-ports, ocean 
harbors and inland trade, put even Italy 
to shame. They are the earliest to tell us, 
with any fullness and knowledge, of the 

1 The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian, 


concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the 
East. 
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countries and peoples of Indo-China — 
Burma, Siam, Annam, Laos. They are 
the only Westerns of the Middle Ages to 
perceive, and absolutely the earliest to 
disclose to Christendom, the existence and 
the half-fabled riches of Japan. From 
them comes the best account yet given 
to Catholic nations of the spice-lands 
of the East Indies, source of those arom- 
atics already so prized, but whose origin 
was till now so obscure. They first de- 
scribe to us, in the tongue of the Franks, 
the “very noble” Java, the multiform 
Sumatra, Zanzibar, and Madagascar. 
They give a better picture than had yet 
been drawn, by any Latin pen, of Cey- 
lon, of the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts, and in general of Southern, South- 
eastern, and Western India —as well 
as of Russia and the Far Northern Land 
of Darkness, where it was “‘as with us in 
the twilight.” 

To Messer Marco himself, and to 
many of his readers, China, the most 
valuable part of the Grand Khan’s im- 
mediate dominion and of the Mongol 
Empire as a whole, was also the most 
interesting of countries; and in the Polo 
narrative we certainly have the best 
medieval picture, both of Chinese local- 
ities and of Chinese civilization, from the 
European side. 

Beginning with a description of the 
person, character, court, and adminis- 
trative system of Kublai himself, Marco 
guides us through Peking with remark- 
able thoroughness and vivacity, details 
various peculiarities of Chinese manners 
and customs, and concludes by tracing 
two lines of travel through the Celes- 
tial Empire, — southwest and southeast 
from Peking,— which together give him 
the opportunity to depict most of the 
great cities and markets of the Far East. 

But perhaps in no part of his work did 
Marco make a deeper impression upon 
European thought, and more effectively 
stimulate European interest and cupid- 
ity, than in his sketch of the Mongol- 
Chinese court and capital. 

It was Kublai, he tells us, who first gave 
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to Peking, or Canbaluc, — the “City of 
the Khan,” —that dual aspect which has 
continued to our own day. ‘The Khan was 
told by his astrologers that the older city, 
celebrated under various names for more 
than a thousand years before his time, 
would prove insurgent; he therefore built 
a new town immediately to the north, and 
forced most of the people of the ancient 
metropolis to move into his Taidu or 
“Great Court.” This mighty creation of 
Tartar prudence formed a square, six 
miles each way, and was encompassed by 
a lofty wall, fifty feet in height, pierced 
by twelve great gates which were also 
forts and arsenals on a vast scale. 

Inside, the town was divided like a 
chess-board into squares by wide, straight 
streets cutting each other at right angles 
—‘‘so wide and straight that you can see 
along them from end to end, from one 
gate to the other.” 

“Up and down the city ’’ were beauti- 
ful palaces and fine hostelries and houses. 
All the house-lots were four-square, laid 
out in straight lines, and occupied by 
great and spacious buildings, furnished 
with courts and gardens of correspond- 
ing size. Each square plot was encom- 
passed by handsome streets for traffic, 
and thus the whole city was “ disposed 
in a manner so masterly that it was im- 
possible to describe it justly.” 

In the midst of Canbaluc, moreover, 
was a great curfew-bell which was 
sounded every night as a stop to business. 
For after it had struck three times no 
one could go out in the town, unless for 
the needs of a woman in labor or for 
the sick. And any who went upon such 
errands were bound tocarry lanterns with 
them. Guards patrolled the city after 
the Great Bell had struck, and if they 
found any person abroad he was taken 
immediately to prison, and examined 
next morning by the proper officers. 

The situation was a little like that of 
Constantinople during the recent revo- 
lution, where “‘any theological students 
met with in the streets are forthwith 
conducted to the nearest police-station.” 
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Nor was all, or half, Peking to be found 
inside the walls, — for outside stretched 
suburbs so vast that they contained more 
people than the city proper. 

“And here lodge the foreign mer- 
chants and travelers,” proceeds Marco, 
‘of whom there are always great num- 
bers come to bring presents to the Em- 
peror, or to sell articles at court, or be- 
cause the city affords so good a market to 
attract traders. Here therefore are many 
fine hostelries for the lodgment of mer- 
chants from all parts, a special hostelry 
being assigned to each description of 
people, as if we should say, there is one 
for the Lombards, another for the Ger- 
mans and a third for the Frenchmen. 
And thus there are as many good houses 
outside the city as inside.” 

For the Peking of those days was one 
of the world’s great markets. Polo indeed 
declares that its import commerce was 
without a rival —“* to this city are brought 
articles of greater cost and rarity, and in 
greater abundance, than to any other.” 
But the explorer’s worst fault is an over- 
responsiveness to the enthusiasm of the 
moment: any marvel of his experience, 
as he recalls it in these Recollections, 
tends to outdo all that has gone before. 

Yet, even if Peking’s trade were not 
comparable to that of Quinsai, or Hang- 
chau (as we certainly should judge from 
the description of the latter by the Vene- 
tian himself), it was, as we know from 
other sources, of enormous quantity and 
value. 

“ From every region they bring goods, 
including all the costly wares of India, 
as well as the fine and precious goods 
of Cathay itself, with its provinces — 
some for the sovereign and the court, 
some for the city which is so great, some 
for the barons and knights, some for the 
imperial hosts which are quartered round 
about. And thus between court and city 
the quantity is endless. And as an ex- 
ample of this trade I tell you that no 
day passes in the year in the which there 
do not enter the city one thousand cart- 
loads of silk alone. Nor is this to be 
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wondered at : for in all the countries round 
about there is no flax, so that everything 
has to be made of silk. In certain parts, 
it is true, there are cotton and hemp, 
but not sufficient for their wants. ‘This 
however is not of much consequence, 
as silk is so abundant and so cheap.” 

From the City of the Khan, Marco 
passes to the magnificence of the Khan 
himself. 

In the chief of his Peking palaces, the 
“* greatest that ever was,” walls and ceil- 
ing were covered with gold and silver, 
and emblazoned with scenes and figures 
of all kinds — dragons, idols, warriors, 
beasts, and birds; six thousand guests 
could feast with comfort in the dining- 
hall; while the roof, colored with green, 
blue, yellow, and vermilion, and var- 
nished so that it shone like crystal, was 
* built as if to last forever.” 

Nor was the imperial luxury satisfied 
with palaces. For a sight even more mar- 
velous to the Frank visitors was the hill 
which the Khan had reared in his Peking 
park with earth dug out to make a lake — 
a hill a mile in circuit and a hundred 
paces high, covered with trees that never 
lost their leaves. “ And I assure you 
that wherever a beautiful tree is found 
and the Emperor gets news of it, he has 
it transported with all its roots and earth 
and planted on that hill of his. No matter 
how big the tree may be, he has it carried 
thither by his elephants. And he has 
also covered the whole hill with the ore 
of azure [?. e., with carbonate of copper] 
which is very green, and on the summit of 
the hill is a fine palace all green inside and 
out. So not only are the trees green, but 
the hill itself is all green likewise, and 
there is nothing to be seen on it that is 
not green; and hence it is called the 
‘Green Mount,’ and in good sooth it is 
well-named.” 

Finally, to complete his picture of an 
unequaled power, wealth, and splendor, 
Marco describes the ceremonial of the 
Great Khan’s table, especially at the 
festivals of the Imperial Birthday and 
the New Year, and tells us of the imperial 
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bodyguard, so resplendent in their golden 
girdles and gem-bedizened robes, that 
“every man of them” (and they were 
12,000 strong) “ looked like a king.” 

Was not the lord who could maintain 
such state, whose capital was such a 
city, and to whom the whole Tartar 
world paid such homage, from the East- 
ern Ocean to the Black Sea, truly the 
most potent man that was or ever had 
been in the world, “from the time of our 
first father Adam until this day ” ? 

After this portrait of Peking and its 
ruler, followed by an invaluable sketch 
of the system of administration, finance, 
and intelligence in the Tartar-Chinese 
world (his description of the roads and 
post is exceptionally interesting), Marco 
Polo returns, in the more normal style 
of his Book, to his Account of Regions, un- 
folding a Far-Eastern panorama which 
long held the attention of Christian Eu- 
rope, and helped to inspire the explora- 
tions of succeeding centuries. 

And in this panorama there are two 
or three points of supreme importance, 
for upon these the Polo narrative focuses 
the attention of the Catholic world, and 
upon these above all are fixed the hopes 
and expectations of Catholicleaders, when 
at last rediscovering, as they imagine, 
the treasuries of Eastern Asia. 

The first of these that I will notice is 
the fertile region, the heart of the tea and 
silk country of the Great Plain of China, 
just south of the estuary of the Yangtse 
Kiang, which contained the famous cities 
of Hangchau and Suchau, unsurpassed, 
as the Chinese proverb declared, in Hea- 
ven itself. 

There ’s Paradise above ’t is true — 
But here below we ’ve Hang and Su. 

Upon Hang, in particular, Su’s greater 
rival, Marco lavishes all his powers of 
administration and delineation. For be- 
yond dispute, declares the traveler (and 
here his verdict is that of every observer 
of the central and later Middle Age), 
this was “the noblest city and the best 
in all the world.” Lying close to the sea, 
a little southwest of modern Shanghai, it 
VOL. 104—NO. 4 
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was also close to the southern terminus 
of the Grand Canal, and to an ancient 
but now disused branch of the Yangtse. 
For more than a century it had been 
the capital of the Sung emperors, who 
ruled South China between 1127 and 
1276. Its conquest by the Mongol arms 
had been the crowning mercy of Kublai’s 
reign. Here perhaps the early Arab mer- 
chants traded and prospered in the ninth 
century, and Muslim writers of the four- 
teenth have as exalted a conception of 
this Quinsai, “ stretching like Paradise 
through the breadth of Heaven,” as 
Marco Polo himself. 

According to the official statement fur- 
nished by the native rulers on their sub- 
mission to the Mongols, Hangchau, about 
the time young Marco first arrived in 
China, was still more than twenty miles 
in circuit; it possessed twelve thousand 
bridges of stone, crossing the innumer- 
able canals and water courses that inter- 
sected the town; and it boasted of a dozen 
craft-guilds, each of which owned twelve 
thousand houses, while each house con- 
tained several, and some as many as forty, 
workmen. The total number of houses 
or ‘‘hearth-fires”’ within the city area was 
one million six hundred thousand. 

The goods imported yearly were be- 
yond value; as an example by which to 
judge the rest, Marco quotes the single 
article of pepper, of which nearly ten 
thousand pounds entered the walls every 
day. 

Under the immediate jurisdiction of 
Hangchau were one hundred and forty 
large and wealthy towns, and from salt 
alone this province paid a yearly customs 
revenue of nearly six millions of gold 
ducats ; from sugar, spice, wine, silk, and 
coal, the return was more than equal to 
twice that sum. 

The beauty, comfort, and attractions 
of Quinsai were worthy of its wealth and 
people. The charming and ample lake on 
its western side, where the citizens took 
their pleasure, even the busiest, when the 
day’s work was done (this famous pleas- 
ance was also known to Polo’s younger 
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contemporary, the Arab Abulfeda); the 
markets, where everything one needed 
could be bought so cheaply (and such 
luxury was here “ that one often ate fish 
and flesh at the same meal ”’); the places 
and persons of public entertainment —all 
combined to delight and bewitch the 
stranger, so that when at home he could 
only think and talk of Heaven’s City, and 
long to return as speedily as might be. 

One thing only was wanting — and to 
this the greedy and warlike peoples of 
the West listened intently. Of arms and 
their handling these sybarites knew little, 
and cared less; manly courage and skill 
in fighting were equally lacking. For while 
philosophers and physicians, traders and 
craftsmen, were welcomed and honored, 
soldiers were hated and despised, and 
unkindly ranked with butchers in the 
lowest social class. Well was it for the 
world that this was so. “For if the men 
of China had but the spirit of soldiers, 
they would conquer the world.” 

Again, before he quits the China seas, 
Marco Polo adds a chapter of especial in- 
terest to his readers upon the islands of 
the Eastern Ocean, among which the first 
and most important was Zipangu. The 
picture here attempted, the earliest re- 
velation of Japan to the Christian world, 
exercised a peculiar fascination on pos- 
terity, and among the objects of the enter- 
prise of 1492 there was none more treas- 
ured by the admiral than the discovery 
of this land, the realization of the glitter- 
ing vision he had caught from the old 
Venetian. 

This Zipangu, then, appears to Marco 
as a very great island, lying out some fif- 
teen hundred miles in the ocean on the 
east or Levant side of China. The idola- 
trous inhabitants, white, courteous, and 
of handsome aspect, were exceedingly 
rich in gold — so rich that the king’s 
palace, as men said, had golden windows, 
and was wholly paved and roofed with 
the precious metal (just as Christian 
churches with stone or lead) in the form 
of plates, two fingers thick. Nor were 
these the only riches of Zipangu. For it 
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also possessed rose-tinted pearls of great 
value, and abundance of other gems — 
treasures which had already excited the 
cupidity of Kublai Khan, and were des- 
tined to rouse the greed of Catholic con- 
quistadores two centuries later. 

But Japan was not the only interest of 
the Sea of China. “For I teli you, with 
regard to:that Eastern Sea, according to 
what is said by the experienced pilots and 
mariners of those parts, there are seven 
thousand four hundred and forty-eight 
islands in the waters frequented by the 
said mariners. And there is not one of 
those islands but produces valuable and 
odorous woods, and gold, and gems, and 
all manner of spices — pepper as white 
as snow, and also the black kind in great 
quantity.” Immense profit could be made 
when a man had once made the long and 
difficult journey to these Spice Islands, 
and thus, despite all obstacles, and the 
fact that for this journey a full year’s nav- 
igation was necessary from the Chinese 
mainland, they were regularly visited by 
the merchant ships of the great South 
China ports. When the Latin West had 
read this passage in Messer Marco’s 
Book, it resolved that the merchant ships 
of Europe should also have their share 
in this traffic; the resolve was realized; 
and the realization involved the discovery 
of the ocean route to the Indies. 

Lastly, by his treatment of these In- 
dies, stretching (in his view) from Annam 
and Cochin China to Abyssinia, Zanzi- 
bar, and even Madagascar, Marco Polo 
stimulates the greed and ambition of the 
West as forcibly as by his rhapsody on 
Hangchau, or by his tales of Japan and 
the Isles of Spices. The gold of Java 
(mainly fabulous as it was), the rubies of 
Ceylon, the pearls, sapphires, and emer- 
alds of Coromandel, the Valley of Dia- 
monds in the Northern Deccan, the 
pepper, cotton, indigo, ginger, and dye- 
wood of Malabar, the ambergris of So- 
cotra, the ivory of Zanzibar, the incense 
of Hadramaut — were not these enough 
to attract the desires and inspire the 
resolution of the Catholic merchant, the 
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Catholic crusader, and the Catholic sov- 
ereign ? 

The experiences of the Polos, therefore, 
are not merely a delightful or romantic 
tale: they afford a basis and starting- 
point for all the subsequent expansion of 
Latin Europe. The new knowledge is 
bound up with material gain; the Vene- 
tian pioneers effectively open to Christian 
enterprise, or at least to Christian intelli- 
gence and study, those markets which 
every ambitious and wealth-loving people 
had long considered to be the prizes of 
the world. From this time ‘‘ Frankish ” 
civilization directs itself, first by over- 
land, then by oversea, routes toward that 
Cathay, those Indies, where it looks to 
find the riches, if not the empire, which at 
last rewarded its unconquerable energy 
and persistence. 

In the Columbian or Columbus Library 
at Seville, there is a printed copy of the 
Polo record — the Liber Diversorum or 
Livre des Diversités of Messer Marco 
Milioni — which belonged to Colon, and 
in this there are manuscript notes, by 
Christopher himself, on seventy-six of the 
one hundred and fifty pages, showing 
how well he knew and how much he 
valued the book which perhaps more than 
any other was his guide. 

And even if Polo’s name does not occur 
in the admiral’s Journal of the voyage 
of 1492 (or rather in the Abstract of that 
Journal which is all that we possess), 
yet Polo’s Cathay and Zipangu are con- 
stantly in evidence herein. 

A week before he lands at Guanahani, 
Columbus opines that the Pinzon sug- 
gestion to steer southwest is “not made 
with respect to Cipango.”” Two days after 
the discovery, he feels he must go on to 
try and find Cipango; and when he 
reaches Cuba, he believes it, from the 
signs the Indians make, to be this very 
land. At the same time he is equally 
anxious to reach the mainland of China; 
he is determined to deliver the letters of 
the Catholic kings to the Gran Can, now 
so hopeless an anachronism. With the 
said Gran Can, he gathers from the na- 
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tives, a Cuban monarch was now at war; 
the Can’s great ships, he understood, 
came to Cuba, ten days’ journey from 
the Chinese mainland; the cotton of the 
West Indies would be sure of a good mar- 
ket in his cities; his Majesty was per- 
haps in the “ grand city of Cathay.” “ It 
is certain,” he writes, while still off the 
Cuban coast, “ that I am in front of Zayto 
and Guinsay ’” — of Amoy Harbor and 
Hangchau. 

And again, in the Cariba or Caniba, . 
which was described to him as the “* main 
land behind Espajiola,’’ —in our lan- 
guage, the north coast of South Amer- 
ica, — Columbus believes he has at last 
located the name and kingdom of the 
Can. 

The Book of Marco Polo is the fullest 
and most remarkable record of the great 
age of medieval overland intercourse, 
of the earlier Asiatic expansion of Catho- 
lic Europe, which began with Carpini 
and with Rubrouck. But the Polo jour- 
neys do not exhaust this movement, 
mainly commercial and missionary, of 
Western Christendom upon the Mongol 
world. Under the Tartar emperors there 
is little hindrance from religious bigotry 
or mercantile exclusiveness, and the ex- 
tent of the Tartar dominion, unchallenged 
by any serious rival to the north of the 
Himalayas, the Hindu Kush, and the 
Arabian deserts, enables the Europeans 
favored by the Khans to explore, observe, 
traffic, and proselytize from the Black Sea 
and the Polish frontiers to the Pacific, the 
Indian Ocean, and the South Siberian 
plains. In many directions the know- 
ledgé won by the Polos is amplified; 
Catholic preachers and traders collect an 
abundance of fresh material, and thus, 
for instance, enable the men of the four- 
teenth century to form a clearer and fuller 
conception of Asia, in some respects, than 
the Milioni himself. 

Monte Corvino, the Apostle of both 
China and the Deccan; Jordanus, the 
first Roman Bishop of Malabar, most 
delightful of companions, most praise- 
worthy of zodlogists, most simple-minded 
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of missionaries; the Franciscans and 
Dominicans who suffer near Bombay, 
near Lake Balkhash, near Trebizond, or 
near Astrakhan; Friar Odoric (perhaps 
the first European visitor to Lhassa), who 
travels so widely, and observes so well, 
in the Celestial Empire and in the East- 
ern Archipelago; John of Florence, who 
heads the last great embassy from West- 
ern Christendom to the Mongol court in 
Peking, and who testifies to the activity 
of Italian merchants and Christian mis- 
sionaries in Chinese and Indian ports, 
as well as on the northern edge of the 
Gobi desert; the statesmen who weave a 
network of Roman bishoprics over four- 
teenth-century Asia; the men who fill 
those bishoprics, or serve in their terri- 
tories; the merchants who explore so 
steadily, and exploit so brilliantly, the 
trade-routes from the Mediterranean, the 
Black Sea, or the Azov, to the Indian 
Ocean or the Pacific — all help to form 
that conception of the East which we find 
among the immediate precursors of Co- 
lumbus. 

The Catalan Atlas, executed in Cata- 
lonia or the Balearics for Charles V of 
France only some eighty years before 
Colon’s birth, shows us the position, ex- 
tent, chief divisions, towns, and rivers 
of China with an accuracy and complete- 
ness which can hardly be paralleled till 
long after the discovery of America. For 
the first time in human history, the In- 
dian peninsula, ignored by so many geo- 
graphers even of the sixteenth century, 
is exhibited correctly enough in general 
outline; and a knowledge is displayed 
of the interior of Asia, which in certain 
points is perhaps not surpassed until the 
nineteenth century. A work of Wycliffe’s 
age, which portrays so many of the lakes, 
rivers, and towns, of regions which have 
become well known to Europeans only 
within the memory of men yet living, is 
indeed one which materially concerns the 
progress of our race. Whether Columbus 
saw it or no, whether he received infor- 
mation of its contents or not, we cannot 
say. But we know that here we have the 
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last word of his predecessors upon the 
remoter Orient which he set out to find. 

Yet at the very time when this splendid 
quarte de mer en tableaux was compiled 
(1375), the experiment of winning foot- 
hold in Asia by Mongol friendship, of 
establishing regular communication — 
political, ecclesiastical, and above all 
commercial — between Western Europe 
and the heathen lands beyond the Islamic 
world, finally breaks down. The diplo- 
macy, the trade, the religion of the Cath- 
olic nations are defeated in their overland 
penetration of the East. 

Into an Orient so anarchic and so 
perilous as the Upper Asia of the fifteenth 
century it is futile to attempt entrance. 
Neither for commerce, nor for conver- 
sion, do the vast regions lately subject 
directly or indirectly to the Gran Can of 
whom Columbus dreams, now offer suf- 
ficient inducement for European enter- 
prise. ‘The last pretense of a universal 
power in Tartary or Turkistan, of a ruler 
able to ensure order and safe transit over 
any great part of the continent, has dis- 
appeared with the death of Timur (1405). 
And nearly a generation before that event 
the infusion of Muslim prejudice into the 
Turco-Tartar mind has been successfully 
accomplished in most of Western Asia. 

In the Far East a revolution not less 
momentous is signified by the expulsion 
of the Mongol dynasty from China (1368- 
70). The Celestial Kingdom, free from 
the internationalism of the Yuen, is able 
once more to revolve securely in its own 
orbit, to keep at a safe distance all “ pro- 
fane and foreign novelties,” to “ restore 
the purity of the institutes of the Central 
Flowery Land.” The imperial race of 
Chingiz and Kublai Khan, thrown back 
upon its own Mongolia, is condemned 
to permanent obscurity beyond the Pamir 
and the Thian Shan, just as in Persia, 
in Russia, and in ‘Trans-Oxiana, its 
nobler qualities are ruined by fanatical 
spirit and civil strife, and its unity is 
broken into a hundred warring fragments, 
owning no suzerain but Allah, welcoming 
no culture but a theological, dreading 
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any breath of infidel life, and jealous even 
of the profit-bringing merchant of the 
West. 

Thus, before the close of the fourteenth 
century, Latin Christendom has been 
finally defeated in its overland attacks 
(whether by trade, diplomacy, or mis- 
sionary enterprise) upon the great centres 
of Asiatic civilization, wealth, and mili- 
tary power; but in failure lay the elements 
of success. Accurate knowledge of the 
goal aimed at; a realization of the value 
of unrestricted access to the distant sources 
of Oriental wealth; some understanding 
of the weakness of that Orient; a better 
_ conception of the all-encircling and con- 
necting ocean, and of its function as an 
aid of human intercourse; an exaggerated 
but stimulating vision of the Christian 
communities lying beyond the Islamic 
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zone — in the Indies, in East Africa, 
and in the heart of Asia; and a policy of 
founding, with the aid of these allies, 
new and greater Christian empires than 
had perished in the Levant, — these are 
among the results of that ubiquitous and 
sustained energy which had explored the 
Asiatic world from the days of Carpini. 
And yet one more thing had been gained. 
A beginning had been made in the right 
direction. For, at the very time of the 
most zealous prosecution of overland 
expansion, the first attempts are made 
toward the realization of the maritime 
alternative. The earliest definite move- 
ments of the Catholic nations along those 
waterways which brought them as con- 
querors to the Indies of the East and 
West precede the final return of the 
Polos from the court of Kublai Khan. 
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BY MARY 


Into the velvet blackness of the night 
I heard a voice call, — 

***Manuel! *Manuel!” 

It was a rich, throaty voice, a fat 
voice. It could have come only from a 
comfortable round throat. Then we heard 
it say in a lower key to some one near 
by, — 

“You seen you’ broth, Ma’gratta?” 

A voice came in answer, that, for all its 
American pronunciation of the individ- 
ual words, chimed like a bell: — 

“**Manuel ’s out in Silva’s boat, I 
guess.” 

Then again called the fat voice: — 

“?Manuel! *Manuel! You come off 
da watta now. You hear me, ’Manuel ? ” 

Far off a little boy squeaked obedient, 
“Yes, Ma.” 

Then no further sound. The night was 
so still that the incoming tide made no 
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lapping on the beach. Silence. Then the 
girl chimed again: — 

“You, "Manuel, come right in this 
minute when you’re called.” 

Inanswer to this came the far-off sound 
of oars dipping hastily into the water, 
with the rhythmic accompaniment of oars 
thumping against thole-pins. 

Next us on the “ bulkhead ” sat a lit- 
tle gray shadow whom I knew to be my 
fellow lodger, with whom I had already 
exchanged greetings. She turned to me 
and said, — 

“Tt needs faith to call out into black- 
ness like that.” 

And so it did. There was such an im- 
penetrable quality to the darkness of the 
night, it seemed so immeasurable in its 
blackness, that it did need faith to lift up 
one’s puny, human voice and call out 
aloud into this mystery. I know exactly 
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how my unknown companion felt, though 
I would not have had the courage to 
“voice my thought,” as she would have 
said. From near the side of me came a 
deep, booming, — 

““ Guess when you’ve been here a time 
you'll find more faith *n work in the 
Portogees.” 

This I knew to come from Captain 
Sanderson. It was in his house that my 
fellow lodger, the gray shadow, and I 
were staying. It was on his “ bulkhead” 
we were sitting. I fancied by the sound 
that my companion turned towards Cap- 
tain Sanderson as she said, — 

“Don’t you like the Portuguese?” 

“TI don’t mind ’em,” he boomed. 
“ Kind o° lighten things up, they do — 
the girls I mean, though they get fat. 
Kind o’ give us somethin’ to talk 
about.” 

He lapsed into silence, and I could see 
the red dottle brighten and pale as he 
puffed at his pipe leisurely. 

In the darkness instinctively we two 
women moved closer. Our shadowy out- 
lines became faintly visible to each other. 
The night closed round about us and 
gave us three strangers a curious sense of 
intimacy, as though the impenetrable 
blackness had in some way cut us off 
from the rest of humankind. 

My companion made the most of this 
moment. I guessed then, and afterwards 
learned I was right, that she had a quiver- 
ing interest in everything connected with 
the little fishing village in which we found 
ourselves. She confessed that it was the 
first time she had ever had a chance to 
become “ acquainted with the sea.” She 
came, it seemed, from the Middle West, 
and she was astonishingly well up on sea 
literature. Stevenson she had read, of 
course, and Dana and Clark Russell; 
and, further, the moderns, like Conrad. 
She had followed every writer who had 
made his characters go down to the sea 
in ships, and it had been the dream of her 
life to be in just such a place as she now 
was in, and talking to just such an indi- 
vidual as she was talking to. 
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I do not mean that I found out about 
her all at once, but I gathered how much 
it meant to her to be in Long Haven, and 
how wonderful it seemed to listen to Cap- 
tain Sanderson’s stories of his life. As a 
lad he had been a whaler. He had been 
on one or two trips with thesealers. That, 
he said, was too bloody work for him. 
He had been a banker in the great days 
of salt-fishing, and then, as refrigerating 
plants came in order, he had become a 
“fresh fisherman.” And now, in his old 
age, he owned a couple of traps and oc- 
casionally got up to go mackereling, and 
for the rest sat around and told his 
picturesque experiences with great sim- 
plicity. 

He was a great powerful beef of a man, 
such as the sea breeds. He had fists like 
hams, and a beard like Father Neptune’s, 
and twinkling blue eyes — quite the ideal 
old sea captain, as I remarked the next 
day to my fellow lodger, who let me see, 
more by her stillness and a certain little 
excited quality that I noticed in her, how 
much an ideal old sea captain she thought 
him. 

I had seen ideal old sea captains before. 
I had listened to tales of shipwreck and 
hardship, and great catches and narrow 
escapes, in my time, and so, while I liked 
our host, as any one must needs have 
liked such a fine, upstanding old fellow, 
he was no novelty to me. My fellow 
lodger captivated me much more. 

She was a still, unobtrusive woman, 
already middle-aged, but distinguished 
from the crowd by a quality that I can 
describe by no other term than luminous. 
It was as if a light shone through her pale 
features. I do not know if she was always 
like this, and if other people in other places 
felt this dim, shining quality as I did. It 
may be that it was there only because I 
saw her at her great moment, as she was 
finding the ideal of her lifetime fulfilled. 
It was a humble little yearning enough, 
this yearning of hers to become “ inti- 
mate with the sea,” as she called it, and 
to know the people who had sailed on it, 
and grown old amid the clamor of it, and 
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gained their livings from it, and almost 
died on it. But it was what she had 
wanted, and I happened to be there when 
this desire of her lifetime was fulfilled. 

This was why Captain Sanderson, who 
to my everyday eyes was in no way dif- 
ferent from a dozen other fine old fel- 
lows I had known, and who told the same 
yarns in the same language that they all 
used, seemed to her the incarnation of 
high romance. 

To me his sister Liza was a more inter- 
esting character. She was a spare, angu- 
lar woman, of quite as fine heroical build 
as her brother. She had a keener wit and 
more caustic tongue, while he rattled on 
in an even flow of dry humor all day 
long. 

I thought Captain Sanderson talked 
too much. I am frank to confess that even 
before “ the book ” he sometimes bored 
me — just as he bored Liza. I liked 


everything about Liza: her looks, and her 
talk, and her pleasant relations with Cap- 
tain Sanderson’s pretty little daughter- 
in-law, who, with young Bill Sanderson, 
Captain Sanderson’s son, formed the rest 


of the household. He was a handsome 
young fellow, of the same heroic mould as 
his father, and he and his aunt and the 
Captain all joined in spoiling his gay, 
pretty little wife, who nevertheless re- 
fused resolutely to be spoiled. She in- 
sisted on helping Liza with the work, with 
a gay graciousness that was charming to 
see. Altogether, it was a happy house- 
hold to be in, and an interesting one, 
too. 

But for Sophie Warner, which was my 
fellow lodger’s name, the interest all cen- 
tred in the old man. She had almost 
what amounted to scorn for young San- 
derson, who made a good deal of money 
summers by taking out fishing parties 
instead of being about the real business 
of the sea. 

Liza from the first had no patience with 
Miss Warner’s point of view. 

** One ’ud think,” said she dryly, “ to 
hear her talk, that she wanted men to resk 
their lives; and ef she’d seen as many 
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lives resked -— an’ lost too — as me, she 
would n’t talk so much. But there,” 
Liza continued, with the large tolerance 
that made her relations so pleasant with 
her niece-in-law, ‘‘ I s’pose writer folks 
always talks a lot.” 

For a writer was what Miss Warner 
was. I had known her stories before I 
met her, and had always liked them. 
They were plain, unpretentious tales of 
the life she knew, and she told them with 
a certain ringing enthusiasm that ideal- 
ized the plain people whom she portrayed 
with touching accuracy. 

“T s’pose it’s the poetry in writer 
people that makes ’em so fond of the sea 
and storms and such; though what poe- 
try they can see in a whale is more than I 
know. Listen to her goin’ on now! She ’s 
talkin’ with Henry ’bout his whalin’ days. 
Now, what do you s’pose she finds inter- 
estin’ in Henry’s whalin’ days? But 
there, she ain’t had to set next to Henry 
at supper nights fer twenty years, an’ 
hear him tell, ‘ There she blows!’ an’ 
‘There she beaches!’ an’ about how 
generous the whale cut up. It may be 
ungrateful in me, for my folks got their 
livin’ from fishes ever sence I was born 
and before, but I never could abear the 
sight of a fish, small or big; an’ a fish 
bigger ’n a cow, like a whale, always 
seemed repellant to me. But Mis’ War- 
ner, she’s special cracked on whales. 
She ’d look at an old fishin’ net like ’t was 
a lan’scape! ” 

It was, you see, as though Liza had 
scented trouble, from the first, in Miss 
Warner’s intimacy with her brother, al- 
though she saw no harm in the book — 
for Miss Warner confessed early in the 
summer that she intended, if she might, 
to make a book out of Captain Sander- 
son’s sea stories. 

“Though,” said Liza to me, “ what 
she sees in ’em to write about, I don’t 
see!” And she refused to supply any 
details of the Captain’s early life. “ He 
ain’t changed much from what he was 
when he was young,” she would tell Miss 
Warner. ‘ He was about like what he 
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is now. He always could talk for two. 
Poor Mary never had a chance in her 
lifetime to get a word in edgewise; but she 
liked listenin’ to Henry same as you do. 
She was awful nervous when he was off 
on the banks, Mary was. Her folks came 
up from down Sandwich way, and she 
wa n’t used to see the men go off fishin’ 
like we.” 

Miss Warner’s kind eyes clouded with 
tears. She confided to me afterwards 
that Liza’s few words gave her a swift 
vision of the life-tragedy of this silent 
New England woman, who could n’t bear 
to see her handsome husband go into 
danger, but who yet bore it so heroically. 

“ T suppose,” said Miss Warner, “ that 
is why he has always been faithful to her 
memory. I think constancy in a man is 
a wonderful thing.” 

She spoke with her usual simplicity, 
quite without gush. 

“You see, Captain Sanderson has 
everything that would make him en- 
viable here, — good looks, and a com- 
petence, — and yet all these years he has 
remained faithful to the memory of his 
poor wife!” And the kind creature went 
to her room, I have no doubt, to write 
another chapter of her book. It may be 
that it was that afternoon that she wrote 
the touching words about Captain San- 
derson’s constancy, which later brought 
tears to so many eyes. 

Iam sure you will remember that book. 
It was one of those spectacular successes 
from the point of view of being a “ best 
seller,” and yet it was such a humble little 
book, and a book, too, of so few pages, 
that no one could possibly have foretold 
its popularity; and after you had read it 
you were at a loss to account for its place. 
It was as unpretentious as its little writer, 
but it had in it certain heart-compelling 
human qualities: a little humor, some 
quite real pathos, and above all it was 
a-quiver with the enthusiasm of its au- 
thor. It was not, properly speaking, a 
book with a plot; it was just Captain San- 
derson, one of those one-character books. 
The humor was the Captain’s dry humor 
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of the sea; the wise saws that people 
found so quotable were the Captain’s, — 
edited, to be sure, and sharpened up by 
Captain Sanderson’s biographer. One 
could hardly recognize in this apotheosis 
of an old seaman the mellow, garrulous 
old fellow that one loved; and yet, for 
all her idealization, wonderfully enough, 
Sophie Warner had not dehumanized 
her hero. In the book he became one of 
those unconscious heroes who perform 
great deeds without knowing it; in the 
book he was conspicuously faithful to his 
dear wife’s memory, although no pro- 
longed grief had been allowed to darken 
the lives of those dear to him. He had 
borne his solitude with a smile, as he had 
shown his heroism on the sea, — without 
ostentation. 

It was another one of those books de- 
monstrating how the world loves a lovable 
person, and that any one who can draw 
such a one from the heart can throw out of 
the window all the rest of the basket of 
tricks, including consecutive plot. Miss 
Warner’s sincerity carried the thing. She 
wrote about the Captain as she had seen 
him, unconscious to what a degree she 
had magnified him; and others saw him 
as she did. There was nothing in the 
book of the show-man who presents a 
new-found curiosity. There were those 
critics who called the whole thing twaddle, 
people sophisticated enough to realize 
what very strong magnifying glasses the 
author was asking her public to wear; but 
the sentimental caught the contagion of 
the writer’s enthusiasm. 

For myself, I don’t pretend to judge 
the book. Not even the harshest critic 
denied it a kindly spirit; and how kind 
this was, and how sincere, I, who had 
been present at the book’s making, knew. 
All through the winter, while the book 
was going from one edition to another, 
I was filled with curiosity to know how 
my Long Haven friends had taken it. 

I wrote early to Liza, engaging my 
room, and in her reply I caught an ink- 
ling of the state of things. I had spoken 
of the book in my letter, to which Liza 
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had answered tartly that “a man was 
never too old to be made a fool of.” 

When I arrived Liza greeted me with 
more effusion than I had ever suspected 
her of : — 

** Well, ef I ain’t glad to see ye,” she 
cried, looking down on me. “I tell you, 
I most had to turn the hose on ’em to 
keep ’em off. Why, if I was the Bayshore 
House I could have filled all my rooms! 
But I tell you, none of ’em ain’t goin’ to 
live here. I says to Henry, ‘ Let ’em bring 
hammocks and put ’em up on the bulk- 
heads if they want to,’ says I. ‘They 
might ’s well, seein ’s they ’re here the 
fust thing in the mornin’ and the last 
thing at night; but there ain’t no one of 
’em goin’ to clap a foot over my door- 
sill, Henry Sanderson, while I’m keepin’ 
house fer ye!’ Jest take a peek out of 
the winder and see what ye see! ” 

I “ peeked ” out of the little window. 
There on the bulkhead, resplendent in 
new clothes, sat my Captain. Around him, 
encamped in various attitudes of adora- 
tion, were ten or a dozen admiring females. 
That was all there were, for I counted; 


but on the little bulkhead they gave the 
impression of an invading horde. 

The Captain talked; they listened, ex- 
changed looks, from time to time, of ad- 
miration; hung on his words. You could 


almost hear them saying, “Isn't he 
exactly like the book!” 

Liza faced me, her mouth drawn to a 
grim line. 

“ Don’t it beat all? Ain’t they got him 
goin’ ?” she demanded, with suppressed 
fierceness. “‘'There ain’t no fool like 
an old fool, is they? an’ when you think 
it’s only the beginnin’ of the season! She 
let out that Henry was the original and 
sot to her for his picture, — picture! ” 
snorted Liza. “Ef Henry ’d ben one 
half sech a no’count idjit as the captain 
in that book was, I would n’t a-kept 
house for him all these years, sister or no 
sister. Oh, Mis’ Norton, you dunno what 
I ben through. First there was Henry 
pleased as Punch about the book. I 
did n’t mind that. Later says I to him, 
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‘Henry you jest better get a halo and 
wings right off to-morrow, and put ’em 
right on and wear ’em,’ says I. He read 
that book and he read it, and pretty soon 
you could jest see he was gettin’ to think 
himself about too good to live. Bill, he 
joked his pa about it. ‘ Say, Cap’n, she’s 
got you carryin’ about all the canvas 
you'll stand, ain’t she?’ he says. ‘ My 
land!’ says Bill, ‘hope it won’t hurt 
your upper works none.’ And Emily she 
says, ‘Say, Pop, I never knew you was 
such a hero, — have you got all the life- 
savin’ medals as that book says you de- 
serve? I could have had ’em made into 
a belt for me.’ So we jokes him about 
bein’ a hero and about his halo, and he 
took it all smilin’, and then I realized 
what he was up to. Says I, ‘ Bill, there’s 
trouble brewin’. You watch your pa. 
He ain’t actin’ natural. You know ’s 
well as I do your pa never was one to 
stand much chaffin’ without gettin’ a 
little hot under the collar, — you watch 
him, Bill. The matter with him is, and 
what he keeps his temper so good for is, 
he ’s tryin’ to act like that old chromo of 
a sea-captain in that book!’ 

“Well, Bill he laughed till I thought 
he ’d blow off his head. 

“* Aunt Liza, you’re right,’ says he. 
Pritty soon, I begun gettin’ letters ask- 
in’ for rooms, and Henry begun gettin’ 
letters. He went an’ bought some new 
store clothes, and pritty soon them wim- 
men began to come. Before long, of 
course, the town near talked its tongue 
off, and it made me near about sick. So 
they ’d come and say, ‘ Well, Henry, 
did n’t know ye was a hero! Well, Henry, 
they ’ve got your photograph pressed into 
the book, ain’t they?’ And to see Henry 
take it with a grin and not know they 
was makin’ fun of him! ’Course we knew 
*t want no more like Henry than a smelt’s 
like a sculpin! And if that was all! The 
worst was to see all them” — Liza jerked 
her thumb toward the bulkhead — 
** make a fool of him. ‘”T won’t be long 
now, said Bill, when they began soft- 
soapin’ him, ‘ before he’ll have the fool- 
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ishness knocked out of him,’ but he swal- 
lerd it all down! When they come fust 
I was perlite to °em, — thought I had to 
be. Em’ly kept up bein’ perlite longer ’n 
me, but Em’ly’s quit it too, and it’s the 
Lord’s own mussy that I had sense enough 
not to take none of ’em in the house.” 

This was Liza’s account of the situa- 
tion. 

Supper that evening was not the merry 
meal that it had formerly been. The Cap- 
tain was a curious mixture of himself 
and the glorified being whom Sophie 
Warner had depicted; or rather, not 
that person, but the person who was pos- 
ing for him, for, alas! that was what my 
poor old friend Captain Sanderson was 
doing, — he was posing, posing for my 
benefit, and he did it pretty well, too. 
One can understand the rapt expres- 
sions of his adorers. But as he posed at 
me, I felt my backbone stiffen in sym- 
pathy with Liza’s, and I had difficulty 
not to let my eyes seek my plate shame- 
stricken, as did Emily’s. Trying to hold 
up my side of it, and the Captain’s pose, 
and the growing self-consciousness of the 
two women, made the scene a trying one. 

Hardly were we through supper when 
some one tapped at the door. Liza 
went to it; I heard her voice saying grim- 
ly, “Yes, he’s home. Henry, there’s 
ladies wants you!” 

At this the Captain wiped his mouth, 
disappeared hurriedly, and led his guests 
out to the bulkhead. 

Here Emily, who had a most un-New 
England trick of showing her emotions, 
sniffed, while tears flooded her pretty 
eyes. 

“ Oh, ain’t it awful? ” she wept; “he’s 
gettin’ worse every day, Mis’ Norton.” 
“Where ’s Captain Bill?” I asked. 

Emily lifted tearful eyes to mine. 
“ Bill did n’t come to supper; he’s aw- 
ful shamed. Bill said he knew jest how 
you’d take it, and he did n’t want to see 
you. And when I think She’s cumin’! 
We can’t turn her away, ‘cause ’t ain’t 
her fault, and She engaged her room last 
year; seems to’me I can’t stand it!” 
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Here a shadow sidled into the room. 

“ It’s Bill,” said Emily, and departed. 

After our exchange of greetings, “ You 
seen how ’t is, ain’t you?” the young 
man gloomed. 

“ Are n’t you taking it a little too seri- 
ously ?” said I; “‘ he’ll get over it, won’t 
he, after a little?” 

* Well, *t ain’t much comfort to any- 
body who’s got any of his folks sick with 
the smallpox to reflect that they may 
get over it, — they may, and they may 
not,” replied Bill. ‘‘ Here we are the 
laffin’-stock of the hull town. Here’s 
our house bein’ visited like ’t was a Ro- 
man shrine. There’s him, — there ain’t 
nobody had a better father nor me, — 
there’s him, settin’ there listenin’ to the 
palaver of all them fool women. How’m 
I goin’ to get him away from ’em? 
How ’m I goin’ to stop folks in town 
from laffin’ at ’m! He’s jest lost to 
shame!” 

“Think how he enjoys it,’ I com- 
forted, tactlessly. 

“IT do.” In the gloom of the little sit- 
ting-room Bill shifted before me, huge and 
wavering. “ You bet I think!” There 
was a fund of bitterness in his words. 
“ Well, good-night, there ain’t nuthin’ to 
do but let it run its course.” 

And as Fate had decreed that I should 
see every side of the little drama, I 
chanced to have a few words alone with 
the Captain that night. 

‘* You read the book, ain’t ye?” He 
beamed at me with simple geniality. His 
pleasure in it was touching. 

Yes, I had read the book, I said. 

“* T never expected to be the hero of any 
book,” he gave out. There was a little 
quaver of a question in his voice as touch- 
ing as his pleasure. He was trying to 
see just how the land lay with me. 

I gave the book cordial praise. He was 
radiant. 

“ T’m glad you feel that way,” he went 
on. “ You won’t believe it, but Em’ly and 
Liza, they don’t like the book; they won’t 
hear anything about it; don’t like folks 
should come and talk to me about it, — 
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sorter jealous, I guess they are, that’s 
how I figger it; and Bill, he’s with ’em.” 
Then he broke out: “ They don’t un- 
derstand me, you know; you can jest see 
from the book they ain’t never understood 
me; and now some folks comes along 
that does, and they don’t like it.” 

Vanity spoke in his tone, the queru- 
lous vanity of the matinée hero. It was 
hard to bear. 

“You would n’t believe how queer 
they be,” he continued. “ I can see they 
don’t even like it when I go to speak 
about poor Mary, they’re so jealous.” 

That plumbed the matter for me. The 
year before I had never heard him refer 
to poor Mary except in answer to Miss 
Warner’s questions. So poor Mary had 
not escaped, even; she, together with the 
rest of the family, was being piled upon 
the altar to his vanity. 

This was the beginning of the Captain’s 
fame. The rest came just as the book’s 
popularity had, with a landslide begin- 
ning with an illustrated account in a 
Sunday paper of the Captain and his 
homestead. Liza’s comments upon the 
visitors, whose numbers grew daily, went 
as follows : — 

“*Land’s sake, I did n’t know there 
was sO many women with nuthin’ to do, 
in the world. Ain’t they got no homes! 
What ails a woman to make her come 
traipsin’ clear down to Long Haven to 
look at.an old man? Some days, Mis’ 
Norton, seems to me like I was livin’ in 
the asylum, when I come out and see 
them women, and some of ’em young and 
pretty, hangin’ on Henry’s words. Talk 
about your theatres! I don’t wonder the 
neighbors crane their necks out so that 
they’ve all got two inches longer ones 
than last year; I don’t wonder they 
laff, as Bill says, till their lanyards most 
part. Who’d a-dreamed that Henry had 
it in him! "T was her who begun it; she 
started him off last year. Listen to him 
talkin’ about fishin’ ’s ef he was readin’ 
the Gospel! My Lord, now listen to that ! 
He ’s tellin’ about the whale agin; he’d 
oughter charge admission. Mis’ Norton, 
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Henry Sanderson’s told the story about 
how that whale chawed the dory up under 
him hundreds of times this summer ef 
he ’s told it once; it ’s ben in the news- 
papers. I’ve give up walkin’ on thestreets 
with him, —I don’t go to church no 
more.” 

Of course it sounds grotesque as I tell 
it, but there was nothing grotesque about 
it to poor Liza. It was deep and bitter 
humiliation, and one which Captain Bill 
and his wife felt even more than the older 
woman. 

I happened to be down in the kitchen 
talking with Liza when the crisis came. 
It was one of those quiet affairs without 
fireworks, such as occur in decent New 
England families. Bill and Emily came 
in together. Feeling something in the 
air, I started to leave. 

* Don’t go,” said Bill, gently. “ Don’t 
get up, Mis’ Norton; you’ve got to know 
about it some time.” I think it was a 
relief for him to have me there. 

“I jest come to tell you, Aunt Liza, 
Em’ly and me we made up our minds 
to have a little vacation — a — little — 
vacation.” 

His aunt looked from one to the other. 
“I don’t blame you,” she said slowly. 
“* Why don’t you come out with the truth, 
Bill? What makes you talk about vaca- 
tions to me!” 

“We — we ain’t goin’ for good,” 
Bill answered. 

“No,” echoed Emily tearfully, throw- 
ing her arms around Liza’s neck, “ we 
ain’t goin’ for good, Aunt Liza, though 
when it comes to him tellin’ me that he 
wanted me to make over some of Bill’s 
mother’s old clothes soI could remind him 
of his blessed Mary settin’ around, and I 
knew how he’d told all them wimmen 
outside there what I was goin’ to do, it 
was more’n I could stand! Oh, do you 
suppose he’s right in his head? Think 
of his askin’ me to make over Bill’s 
mother’s old clothes! ” 

Liza patted her niece gently. “ There, 
there, don’t take on like that,” she com- 
forted. “‘ You two can’t do no good here. 
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Some days I wish he was plumb crazy 
and I’d clap him up somewheres where 
they could n’t get at him; and there’s 
other days when I wish some’n’d shet 
me up.” 

From outside the bulkhead came a 
chorus: ‘‘Good-by, Captain, it’s been 
a great treat to meet you.” ‘‘Good-by, 
Captain —” “ Can I have just one little 
rose, one little rose from this rambler ? ”’ 
“ To-morrow, Captain, — you won’t for- 
get!” And the Captain boomed out a 
bass accompaniment to their shrill so- 
prano chorus. 

As they went away I could hear them 
saying, — 

“No, his own people don’t understand 
him one bit. You know how these New 
England women are! ” 

He joined us in the kitchen, aglow with 
enthusiasm, still acting his part. 

“Well, Bill! — Well, Emily!” he ex- 
claimed jovially. Then seeing something 
was amiss, “ What’s up?” he asked. 

Bill shuffled uneasily; Liza turned her 
back on her brother. It was left for Emily 
to say, — 

“ Bill and me we’re going to take a 
little vacation.” 

“Tt ll be a long one, I can tell you,” 
came from Liza. 

Captain Sanderson sat down heavily 
in a chair. He looked at them dazed. 

“You ain’t goin’ away,” he muttered. 
“ What in land’s sake fur? ” He blinked 
unsteadily at first one and then another 
of them. 

“What fur!” echoed Liza, in bitter- 
ness. 

But Bill took up the word hastily : — 

“Jest fur a little while, Pa, ’cause 
seems to me Em’ly’s lookin’ peaked.” 

“ Ain’t you goin’ to wait to see Her ?” 
he faltered. ‘“She’s comin’ day after 
to-morrer.” 

Bill did not meet his father’s eye. 

“No, I thought I’d take Em’ly right 
off before she got reel run down.” 

The Captain got up and walked around 
the room, his shoulders bowed. He 
simply could n’t grasp it that his children 
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were going to leave him. But that is 
what it amounted to, for he could see 
through the “little vacation” bluff as 
well as any one, even if he did n’t see 
what they were leaving for. 

As can be imagined, I had been un- 
comfortable enough during this scene, 
and now made my escape. As I went out 
I heard Liza’s voice saying, with a cer- 
tain grim tenderness, — 

“Never mind, Henry, I won't leave 
you, no matter what happens !”” Which, 
being interpreted, meant, “No matter 
what kind of a fool you make of your- 
self.” 

The next day arrived the Destroyer of 
Homes. Her little subdued radiance 
burned brighter. Success had been good 
for her, she had grown young under it. 
That she did not understand why it 
should have come to her, and was the 
same unassuming little creature that 
she had always been, I was glad to see. 

‘Tt was he who did everything for me, 
—all of them, — altogether, that is,” 
she told me eagerly. “ I wish there was 
some way that I could give them half of 
a 

“You shared your success,’ I re- 
marked significantly. 

She followed my eyes out of the win- 
dow. She had arrived a little earlier than 
she had expected, so they had not met 
her at the station. 

On the bulkhead sat Captain Sander- 
son with his cortége, but all Miss Warner 
saw was the Captain himself. She flut- 
tered out to him, and that was how it 
happened that they met publicly, with 
the admiring chorus around, and that 
was howit happened that a young journal- 
ist wrote the little article on “ Hero and 
Author Meet.” Some one snapped a 
kodak on them. 

I watched to see the situation dawn on 
her, — it never had occurred to me that 
it would not, for Miss Warner had a good 
fund of shrewdness under her enthusi- 
asm. I had been glad to have her come: 
quite logically I wanted her to see the 
havoc she had wrought. Of course it 
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was not Sophie Warner’s fault, but when 
one sees a home broken up the way she 
had broken up Captain Sanderson’s, one 
likes to blame some one; it seemed to me 
only fair that she should be made uncom- 
fortable too, since Bill and Emily had 
been driven out, and Liza’s life was a 
misery. And now, behold the blindness 
of the creator! Miss Warner saw abso- 
lutely nothing but the Captain. She had 
made him, or rather I should say she had 
made him up —and she saw him only 
through the lens of her poetic vision. He 
was not to her a nice, elderly man whose 
head has been turned by seeing himself 
in a book and by the silly talk of a parcel 
of silly women, any more than last year 
he had been Captain Sanderson, a genial 
old man, a pleasant example of an ordi- 
nary type. Then, as now, he was the em- 
bodiment of the romance and heroism of 
the sea, with a fine touch of personal ro- 
mance that his much-praised constancy 
had added. So now, both at home and 
abroad, the poor Captain was soaked in 
the enervating atmosphere of admiration. 
His visitor’s presence softened for him 
the loss of his son and daughter. Liza 
watched them narrowly, and the result of 
her watching she gave to me. 

“ T’ll be buttered,” said she, “‘ if Henry 
ain’t makin’ up to Miss Warner.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“What I say!” responded Liza; 
“ he’s makin’ up to her!” 

“Where ’s his constancy?” I asked. 

Liza chuckled. 

“That ’s what I ’ve been askin’ my- 
self. But she won’t have him, — he 
need n’t worry! Land sakes, I wish she 
would, sometimes, then I could go out 
and leave ’em to their foolishness. I ain’t 
got a word against her; she didn’t mean 
nuthin.” 

Which, considering all things, showed 
rather a wide tolerance on Liza’s part. 

But now see what a pose can do for a 
person when carried to its logical con- 
clusion. 

To Liza and myself came in one day 
Miss Warner. In her hand she held a 
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newspaper. Distress was written over 
her gentle little face. 

“Oh, see what has happened!” she 
cried. “‘ Oh, I do hope the Captain won’t 
see the paper to-day. They have hinted, 
actually dared to hint, that we — he and 
I —” she could not bring it out. 

Liza’s New England training stood her 
in good stead. 

“He ’d be awful distressed,” she said 
seriously. 

“Oh, poor man! I should never have 
told — never have let any one know who 
he was. When I think how awfully kind 
he has been to all those women that come 
around him, how patient! and now to 
have his sacred memories trifled with! ” 

** Don’t take it too hard, Miss Warner,” 
Liza remarked. ‘ Henry ’s awful gener- 
ous about things!” 

I saw the Captain on the beach; in his 
hand he also held a paper. 

** Oh, he ’s got it,” cried Miss Warner; 
“T must go to him!” 

They stood silhouetted against the 
water, each holding a newspaper. I 
could see the little woman explaining in 
her still eager way. I saw the Captain 
take a noble attitude; he was living up to 
his part: he was being noble, noble as any- 
thing, — noble just in time. Liza was 
right. For had Miss Warner’s attitude 
toward the linking of their names to- 
gether not shown him what was expected 
of him, he would have played another 
and less graceful part. 

After a few moments Miss Warner 
fluttered back to us, leaving the Captain 
alone on the bulkhead, sunk in revery. 
Liza and I looked at each other. We knew 
he was mourning the blessed memory of 
his dear Mary, as per schedule! 

“Tam going right back,” she told us. 
“ Of course I won’t stay here a moment 
after that meddling notice, —I should 
be a constant affront to him. I hate to go 
before the summer’s over, but I shall al- 
ways have your dear brother, Miss Liza, 
just the same, even though I shall not see 
him again!” Which was entirely true. 
Miss Warner would have him, the thing 
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she had made out of him, at least; but 
poor Liza would not have him, nor would 
Bill nor Emily. 

So you see Sophie Warner went away, 
having innocently wrecked the home of 
the innocent people who had befriended 
her; went away without a fly having been 
cast in her pot of ointment; went away 
with the last poetic memory of the 
Captain’s kindness, under what she 
deemed extreme provocation. Say what 
you please, the guilty do not suffer in this 
world as they ought to. 

She, the cause of all this mischief, 
was the only one who escaped scot-free. 
Captain Sanderson paid in more ways 
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than in having his household broken up. 
His fate followed the fortunes of that of 
the book, which, like all the ‘best sell- 
ers,” ceased after a time to sell, and he 
therefore ceased to be a public personage. 
But when a person has tasted that sort of 
adulation late in life, and taken it in such 
good faith and such simplicity, it is hard 
to go without it. If you go to Long Haven 
Captain Sanderson will probably stop 
you, as a newcomer; he will tell you how 
his dory was chawed out under him, and 
let you know that he is the hero of Miss 
Warner’s book, for, as Liza says bitterly, 
“They got tired of him, but he ain’t got 
tired of them.” 
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BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 


Bryonp the meadow, nearly half a 
mile away, yet in sight from my window, 
stands an apple tree, the last of an an- 
cient line that once marked the boundary 
between the upper and lower pastures. 
For an apple tree it is unspeakably woe- 
ful, bent, and hoary, and grizzled with 
suckers from feet to crown. Unkempt 
and unesteemed, it attracts only the cat- 
tle for its shade, and gives to them alone 
its gnarly, bitter fruit. 

But that old tree is hollow, trunk and 
limb; and if its apples are of Sodom, there 
is still no tree in the Garden of the Hes- 
perides, none even in my own private 
Eden, carefully kept as they are, that is 
half as interesting —I had almost said, 
as useful. Among the trees of the Lord, 
an apple tree that bears good Baldwins 
or greenings or rambos comes first for 
usefulness; but when one has thirty-five 
of such trees, which the town has com- 
pelled him to trim and scrape and plas- 
ter-up and petticoat against the grewsome 
gypsy moth, then those thirty-five are 


dull indeed, compared to the untrimmed, 
unscraped, unplastered, undressed old 
tramp yonder on the knoll whose heart is 
still wide open to birds and beasts and - 
to every small traveler passing by who 
needs, perforce, a hiding or a harbor. 

When I was a small boy everybody 
used to put up overnight at grandfather’s 
— for grandmother’s wit and buckwheat 
cakes, I think, which were known away 
down into Cape May County. It was 
so, too, with grandfather’s wisdom and 
brooms. The old house sat in behind a 
grove of pin-oak and pine, a sheltered, 
sheltering spot, with a peddler’s stall in 
the barn, a peddler’s place at the table, 
a peddler’s bed in the herby garret, a 
boundless, fathomless feather-bed, of a 
piece with the house and the hospitality. 
There were larger houses and newer, in 
the neighborhood; but no other house in 
all the region, not even the tavern, two 
miles farther down the Pike, was half as 
central, or as homelike, or as full of good 
sweet gossip. 
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The old apple tree yonder between the 
woods and the meadow is as central, as 
hospitable, and, if animals communicate 
with one another, just as full of neighbor- 
hood news as was grandfather’s roof- 
tree. Did I say none but the cattle seek 
its shade? Go over and watch. That old 
tree is no decrepit, deserted shack of a 
house. There is no door-plate, there is 
no christened letter-box outside the front 
gate, because the birds and beasts do not 
advertise their houses that way. But go 
over, say, toward the evening, and sit 
quietly down outside. You will not wait 
long, for the doors will open that you 
may enter — enter a home of the fields, 
and, a little way at least, into a life of the 
fields, for this old tree has a small dweller 
of some sort the year round. 

If it is February or March you will be 
admitted by my owls. They take pos- 
session late in winter and occupy the tree, 
with some curious fellow tenants, until 
early summer. I can count upon these 
small screech-owls by February, — the 
forlorn month, the seasonless, hopeless, 
lifeless stretch of the year, but for its 
owls, its thaws, its lengthening days, its 
cackling pullets, its possibility of swal- 
lows, and its being the year’s end. At least 
the ancients called February the year’s 
end, maintaining, with fine poetic sense, 
that the world was begun in March; and 
they were nearer the beginnings of things 
than we are. But the owls come in Feb- 
ruary, and if they are not swallows with 
the spring, they, nevertheless, help win- 
ter with most seemly haste into an early 
grave. Yet across the faded February 
meadow the old apple tree stands empty 
and drear enough — until the shadows of 
the night begin to fall. 

As the dusk comes down, I go to my 
window and watch. I cannot see him, 
the grim-beaked baron with his hooked 
talons, his ghostly wings, his staring 
eyes; but I know that he has come to his 
window in the turret yonder on the dark- 
ening sky, and that he watches with me. 
I cannot see him swoop downward over 
the ditches, nor see him quarter the 
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meadow, beating, dangling, dropping be- 
tween the flattened tussocks; nor hear 
him, back on the silent shadows, slant 
upward again to his turret. Mine are 
human eyes, human ears. Even the quick- 
eared meadow-mouse did not hear. 

But I have been belated and forced to 
cross this wild night-land of his; and I 
have felt him pass —so near at times 
that he has stirred my hair, by the wind, 
dare I say, of his mysterious wings? 
At other times I have heard him. Often 
on the edge of night I have listened to his 
quavering, querulous cry from the elm- 
tops below me by the meadow. But oftener 
I have watched at the casement here in 
my castle wall: away yonder on the bor- 
ders of night, dim and gloomy, looms his 
ancient keep. I wait. Soon on the deep- 
ened dusk spread his soft wings, out over 
the meadow he sails, up over my wooded 
height, over my moat, to my turret tall, 
as silent and unseen as the soul of a 
shadow, except he drift across the face of 
the full round moon, or with his weird cry 
cause the dreaming quiet to stir in its 
sleep and moan. 

Yes, yes, but one must be pretty much 
of a child, with most of his childish things 
not yet put away, to get anysuch romance 
out of a rotten apple tree, plus a bunch 
of feathers no bigger than one’s two fists. 
One must be pretty far removed from the 
real world, the live world that swings, no 
longer through the heavens, but at the 
distributing end of a news wire. And so 
one is, indeed, — sixteen miles removed 
by space, one whole day by post, one 
whole hour by engine and horse, one 
whole half-minute by the telephone in the 
back hall. Lost! cut off completely! 
hopelessly marooned! 

I fear so. Perhaps I must admit that 
watching owls is for babes and sucklings, 
not for men with great work to do, that 
is, with money to make, news to get, office 
to hold, and clubs to address. It may be 
for those with a soul to save, yet I hasten 
to avow that watching owls is not relig- 
ion; for I entirely agree with our Shel- 
burne essayist that, “in all this worship 
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of nature,” — by Traherne, Rousseau, 
Wordsworth, Thoreau, and those who 
seek the transfigured world of the woods, 
— “there is a strain of illusion which 
melts away at the touch of the greater 
realities . . . and there are evils against 
which its seduction is of no avail.” 

Let the illusion melt. Other worships 
have shown a strain of illusion at times, 
and against certain evils been of small 
avail. And let it be admitted that calling 
regularly at an old apple tree is far short 
of a full man’s work in the world, even 
when such calling falls outside of his 
shop or office-hours. For there are no 
such hours. The business of life allows 
no spare time any more. One cannot get 
rich nowadays in office-hours, nor be- 
come great, nor keep telegraphically in- 
formed, nor do his share of talking and 
listening. Everybody but the plumber 
and paper-hanger works overtime. How 
the earth keeps up a necessary amount 
of whirling in the old twenty-four-hour 
limit is more than we can understand. 
But she can’t keep up the pace much 
longer. She must have an extra hour. 
And how to snatch it from the tail-end 
of eternity is the burning cosmological 
question. 

And this is the burning question with 
regard to our individual whirling — How 
to add time, or, what amounts to exactly 
the same, How to increase the whirling. 

There have been many hopeful an- 
swers; the whirl has been vastly acceler- 
ated ; the fly-wheel of the old horse tread- 
mill is now geared to an electric dynamo. 
But it is not enough; it is not the answer. 
And I despair of the answer — of the 
perfect whirl, the perpetual, invisible, 
untimable. 

Hence the apple tree, the owls, the il- 
lusions, the lost hours — the neglect of 
fortune and of soul! But then you may 
worship nature and still find your way to 
church; you may be intensely interested 
in the life of an old apple tree and still 
cultivate your next-door neighbor, still 
earn all the fresh air and bread and books 
that your children need. The knoll yon- 
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der may be a kind of High Place, and its 
old apple tree a kind of altar, for you 
when you had better not go to church, 
when your neighbor needs to be let alone, 
when your children are in danger of too 
much bread and too many books — for 
the time when you are in need of that 
something which comes only out of the 
quiet of the fields at the close of day. 
“ But what is it?” you ask. “ Give me 
its formula.” I cannot. Yet you need it 
and will get it — something that cannot 
be had of the day, something that Mat- 
thew Arnold comes very near suggesting 
in his lines : — 

The evening comes, the fields are still. 

The tinkle of the thirsty rill, 

Unheard all day, ascends again ; 

Deserted is the half-mown plain, 

Silent the swaths! the ringing wain, 

The mower’s cry, the dog’s alarms 

All housed within the sleeping farms ! 

The business of the day is done, 

The last-left haymaker is gone. 

And from the thyme upon the height 

And from the elder-blossom white 

And pale dog-roses in the hedge, 

And from the mint-plant in the sedge, 

In puffs of balm the night-air blows 

The perfume which the day forgoes. 


I would call it poetry, if it were poetry. 
And it is poetry, yet it is a great deal 
more. Poetry and owls and sour apples 
are not all that is to be had from this old 
tree; for in this particular tree dwells also 
a toad. 

It is curious enough, as the summer 
dusk comes on, to see the round face of 
the owl in one hole, and out of another in 
the broken limb above, the flat weazened 
face of the tree-toad. Philosophie coun- 
tenances they are, masked with wisdom, 
both of them; shrewd and penetrating 
in the slit-eyed owl, contemplative and 
soaring in the serene composure of the 
transcendental toad. Both creatures love 
the dusk; both have come forth to their 
open doors in order to watch the darken- 
ing; both will make off under the cover — 
one for mice and frogs over the meadow, 
the other for slugs and insects over the 
crooked, tangled limbs of the tree. 
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It is strange enough to see them to- 
gether, but it is stranger still to think of 
them together, for it is just such prey as 
this little toad that the owl has gone over 
the meadow to catch. 

Why does he not take the supper ready 
here on the shelf ? There may be reasons 
that we, who do not eat tree-toad, know 
nothing of; but I am inclined to believe 
that the owl has never seen his fellow 
lodger in the doorway above, though he 
must often have heard him piping his 
gentle melancholy in the gloaming, when 
his skin cries for rain! 

Small wonder if they have never met! 
for this gray, squat, disc-toad little mon- 
ster in the hole, or flattened on the bark 
of the tree like a patch of lichen, may 
well be one of those things which are 
hidden from the sharp-eyed owl. What- 
ever purpose you attribute to his pecul- 
iar shape and color, — protective, obliter- 
ative, mimicking, — it is always a source 
of fresh amazement, the way this largest 
of our hylas, on the moss-marked rind of 
an old tree, can utterly blot himself out 
before your staring eyes. 

The common toads and all the frogs 
have enemies enough, and it would seem 
from the comparative scarcity of the tree- 
toads that they must have enemies, too, 
but I do not know who they are. This 
scarcity of the tree-toads is something of 
a puzzle, and all the more to me, that, to 
my certain knowledge, this toad has lived 
in the old Baldwin tree, now, for five 
years. Perhaps he has been several, and 
not one; for who can tell one tree-toad 
from another? Nobody; and for that rea- 
son we made, some time ago, a simple 
experiment, in order to see how long a 
tree-toad might live, unprotected, in his 
own natural environment. Upon moving 
into this house, about seven years ago, 
we found a tree-toad living in the big 
hickory by the porch. For the next three 
springs he reappeared, and all summer 
long we would find him, now on the tree, 
now on the porch, often on the railing 
and backed tight up against a post. Was 
he one or many? we asked. Then we 
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marked him; and for the next four years 
we knew that he was himself alone. 
How many more years he might have 
lived in the hickory for us all to pet, I 
should like to know; but last summer, to 
our great sorrow, the gypsy-moth killers, 
poking in the hole, did our little friend to 
death. 

He was worth many worms. 

It is interesting, it is very wonderful 
to me, the instinct for home — the love 
for home I should like to call it — that 
this humble little creature shows. A toad 
is an amphibian to the zodlogist, an ugly 
gnome with a jeweled eye to the poet; 
but to the naturalist, the lover of life for 
its own sake, who lives next door to his 
toad, who feeds him a fly or a fat grub 
now and then, who tickles him to sleep 
with a rose leaf, who waits as thirstily as 
the hilltop for him to call the summer 
rain, who knows his going to sleep for the 
winter, his waking up for the spring — 
to such an one the jeweled eye and the 
amphibious habits are but the forewords 
of a long, marvelous life-history. This 
small tree-toad has a home, has it in his 
soul, precisely where John Howard Payne 
had it, and where many another of us has 
it. He has it in a tree, too, — in a hickory 
tree, this one that dwelt by my house; 
in an apple tree, that one yonder across 
the meadow. 

“ East, west, 
Hame’s best,” 
croaks the tree-toad in a tremulous, 
plaintive minor that wakens memories in 
the vague twilight of more old, forgotten, 
far-off things than any other voice I 
know. 

These tree-toads could not be induced 
to trade houses, the hickory for the apple, 
because a house to a toad means home, 
and a home is never in the market. There 
are many more houses in the land than 
homes. Most of us are only real-estate 
dealers. Many of us have never had a 
home; and none of us has ever had more 
than one. There can be but one — 
mine — and that has always been, must 
always be, as imperishable as memory, 
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and as far beyond all barter as the gates 
of the sunset are beyond my horizon’s 
picket fence of pines. 

The toad seems to feel it all, but feels it 
whole, not analyzed and itemized as a 
memory. Here in the hickory for four 
years (for seven, I am quite sure) he lived, 
single and alone. He would go down to 
the meadow when the females gathered 
there to lay their eggs, but back he would 
come, without wife or companion, to his 
tree. Stronger than love of kind, than love 
of mate, constant and dominant in his 
slow cold heart is his instinct for home. 

If I go down to the orchard and bring 
up from his apple tree another toad to 
dwell in the hole of the hickory, I shall 
fail. He might remain for the day, but 
not throughout the night, for with the 
gathering twilight there steals upon him 
an irresistible longing, the Heimweh that 
he shares with me; and guided by it, as 
the bee and the pigeon and the dog are 
guided, he makes his sure way back to 
the orchard home. 

Would he go back beyond the orchard, 
over the road, over the wide meadow, over 
to the Baldwin tree, half a mile away, if 
I brought him from there? We shall see. 
During the coming summer I shall mark 
him in some manner, and bringing him 
here to the hickory, I shall then watch 
the old apple tree yonder. It will be a 
hard perilous journey. But his longing 
will not let him rest; and guided by his 
mysterious sense of direction — for this 
one place — he will arrive, I am sure, or 
he will die on the way. 

Yet I could wish there were another 
tree here, besides the apple, and another 
toad. Suppose he never gets back? Only 
one toad less? A great deal more than 
that. Here in the old Baldwin he has 
made his home for I don’t know how 
long, hunting over its world of branches 
in the summer, sleeping down in its deep 
holes during the winter — down under 
the chips and punk and castings, beneath 
the nest of the owls, it may be; for my 
toad in the hickory always buried him- 
self so, down in the débris at the bottom of 
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the hole, where, in a kind of cold storage, 
he preserved himself until thawed out by 
the spring. I never pass the old apple in 
the summer but that I stop to pay my re- 
spects to the toad; nor in the winter that 
I do not pause and think of him asleep 
in there. He is no mere toad any more. 
He has passed into a genius loci, the 
Guardian Spirit of the tree, warring in 
the green leaf against worm and grub and 
slug, and in the dry leaf hiding himself, 
a heart of life, within the thin ribs, as if 
to save the old shell to another summer. 

A toad is a toad, and if he never got 
back to the tree there would be one toad 
less, nothing more. If anything more, 
then it is on paper, and it is cant, not 
toad at all. And so, I suppose, stones are 
stones, trees trees, brooks brooks — not 
books and tongues and sermons at all 
— except on paper and as cant. Surely 
there are many things in writing that 
never had any other, any real existence; 
especially in writing that deals with the 
out-of-doors. One should write carefully 
about one’s toad; fearfully, indeed, when 
that toad becomes one’s teacher; for 
teacher my toad in the old Baldwin has 
many a time been. 

Often in the summer dusk I have gone 
over to sit at his feet and learn some of 
the things my college professors could not 
teach me. I have not yet taken my higher 
degrees. I was graduated A. B. from 
college. It is A. B. C. that I am working 
towurd here at the old apple tree with 
the toad. 

Seating myself comfortably at the foot 
of the tree, I wait; the toad comes forth 
to the edge of his hole above me, settles 
himself comfortably, and waits. And 
the lesson begins. The quiet of the sum- 
mer evening steals out with the wood- 
shadows and softly covers the fields. We 
do not stir. An hour passes. We do not 
stir. Not to stir is the lesson — one of 
the majors in this graduate course with 
the toad. 

The dusk thickens. The grasshoppers 
begin to strum; the owl slips out and 
drifts away; a whippoorwill drops on the 
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bare knoll near me, clucks and shouts 
and shouts again, his rapid repetition 
a thousand times repeated by the voices 
that call to one another down the long 
empty aisles of the swamp; a big moth 
whirs about my head and is gone; a bat 
flits squeaking past; a fire-fly blazes, but 
is blotted out by the darkness, only to 
blaze again, and again be blotted, and 
so passes, his tiny lantern flashing into a 
night that seems the darker for the quick, 
unsteady glow. 

We do not stir. It is a hard lesson. By 
all my other teachers I had been taught 
every manner of stirring, and this un- 
wonted exercise of being still takes me 
where my body is weakest, and it puts 
me painfully out of breath in my soul. 
“Wisdom is the principal thing,” my other 
teachers would repeat, “‘ therefore get 
wisdom, but keep exceedingly busy all 
the time. Step lively. Life is short. There 
are only twenty-four hours to the day. 
The Devil finds mischief for idle hands 
todo. Let us then be up and doing ” — 
all of this at random from one of their 
lectures on “The Simple Life, or the 
Pace that Kills.” 

Of course there is more or less of truth 
in this teaching of theirs. A little leisure 
has no doubt become a dangerous thing 
— unless one spend it talking or golfing 
or automobiling, or aéroplaning or ele- 
phant-killing, or in some other diverting 
manner; otherwise one’s nerves, like 
pulled candy, might set and cease to 
quiver; or one might even have time to 
think. 

“Keep going,’ —I quote from an- 
other of their lectures, — “‘ keep going; 
it is the only certainty you have against 
knowing whither you are going.” I 
learned that lesson well. See me go — 
with half a breakfast and the whole 
morning paper; with less of lunch and 
the 4.30 edition. But I balance my books, 
snatch the evening edition, catch my 
car, get into my clothes, rush out to din- 
ner, and spend the evening lecturing or 
being lectured to. I do everything but 
think. 
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But suppose I did think? It could 
only disturb me — my politics, or ethics, 
or religion. I had better let the editors 
and professors and preachers think for 
me. The editorial office is such a quiet 
thought-inducing place; as quiet as a 
boiler factory; and the thinkers there, 
from editor-in-chief to the printer’s 
devil, are so thoughtful for the size of 
the circulation! And the college profess- 
ors, they have the time and the clois- 
tered quiet needed. But they have pitiful 
salaries, and enormous needs, and their 
social status to worry over, and themes 
to correct, and a fragmentary year to 
contend with, and Europe to see every 
summer, and — Is it right to ask them, 
with all this, to think? We will ask the 
preachers instead. They are set apart 
among the divine and eternal things; they 
are dedicated to thought; they have 
covenanted with their creeds to think; it 
is their busness to study, but, “ to study 
to be careful and harmless.” 

It may be, after all, that my politics 
and ethics and religion need disturbing, 
as the soil about my fruit trees needs it. 
Is it the tree? or is it the soil that I am 
trying to grow? Is it I, or my politics, 
my ethics, my religion? I will go over to 
the toad, no matter the cost. I will sit at 
his feet, where time is nothing, and the 
worry of work even less. He has all time 
and no task; he is not obliged to labor 
for a living, much less to think. My other 
teachers all are; they are all professional 
thinkers; their living thoughts are words: 
editorials, lectures, sermons, —livings. I 
read them or listen to them. The toad sits 
out the hour silent, thinking, but I know 
not what, nor need to know. To think 
God’s thoughts after Him is not so highas 
to think my own after myself. Why then 
ask his of the toad, and so interrupt these 
of mine? Instead we will sit in silence 
and watch Altair burn along the shore 
of the sky, and overhead Arcturus, and 
the rival fire-flies flickering through the 
leaves of the apple tree. 

The darkness has come. The toad is 
scarcely a blur between me and the stars. 
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It is a long look from him, ten feet above 
me, on past the fire-flies to Arcturus and 
the regal splendors of the Northern 
Crown — as deep and as far a look as the 
night can give, and as only the night can 
give. Against the distant stars, these ten 
feet between me and the toad shrink 
quite away; and against the light far off 
yonder near the pole, the fire-fly’s little 
lamp becomes a brave but a very lesser 
beacon. 

There are only twenty-four hours to 
the day — to the day and the night! And 
how few are left to that quiet time be- 
tween the light and the dark! Ours is a 
hurried twilight. We quit work to sleep; 
we wake up to work again. We measure 
the day by a clock; we measure the night 
by an alarm clock. Life is all ticked off. 
We are murdered by the second. What 
we need is a day and a night with wider 
margins —a dawn that comes more 
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slowly, and a longer lingering twilight. 
Life has too little selvage; it is too often 
raw and raveled. Room and quiet and 
verge are what we want, not more dials 
for time, nor more figures for the dials. 
We have things enough, too, more than 
enough; it is space for the things, per- 
spective, and the right measure for the 
things that we lack — a measure not one 
foot short of the distance between us and 
the stars. 

If we get anything out of the fields 
worth while, it will be this measure, this 
largeness, and quiet. It may be only an 
owl or a tree-toad that we go forth to see, 
but how much more we find in things we 
cannot hear by day, things long, long 
forgotten, things we never thought or 
dreamed before. 

The day is none too short, the night 
none too long; but all too narrow is the 
edge between. 





SEVEN SANDWICHMEN 


ON BROADWAY 


BY JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER 


SHuFFLING and shambling, woebegone, they pass, 


Seven in single file, and seven as one, — 


As if a spectrum of all woe the sun 


Here cast through some bewitched prismatic glass. 


From their stooped shoulders, back and fore, hang crass 


High-colored chromos of a stage mignonne 


In tights, astride a grinning simpleton 


Squat on all fours, and long-eared like an ass. 


“ Success!” “ Success!” we read — yea, thy success 


We read, O wanton among cities: vice 
Saddled on folly, woe beneath sevenfold: 

Woe of the lust of life, and the shameful price 
Of life, — woe of the want, the weariness, — 


Of fear, of hate, — of the thrice false weights of gold! 
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IX 


THE END OF THE WAR 


Thursday, September 22, 1864. 

Buair tells me that he [Seward] is ma- 
neeuvring for a change of Cabinet, and 
Morgan so writes me. He has for that 
reason, B{lair] says, set his curs and 
hounds barking at my heels, and is trying 
to prejudice the President against me. 
Not unlikely; but I can go into no coun- 
ter-intrigues. If the President were to 
surrender himself into such hands, which 
I do not believe, he would be unworthy 
of his position. 


Friday, September 23, 1864. 
No business of importance brought be- 
fore the Cabinet to-day. Some newspa- 
per rumors of peace, and of letters from 


Jeff Davis and others, all wholly ground- 
less. Seward and Fessenden left early. 
Mr. Bates and myself came out of the 
Executive Mansion together, and were 
holding a moment’s conversation when 
Blair joined us, remarking as he did so, 
“ T suppose you are both aware that my 
head is decapitated —that I am no 
longer a member of the Cabinet.” It was 
necessary that he should repeat before I 
could comprehend what I had heard. 


[Blair’s withdrawal from the Cabinet 
was the result of a political agreement 
made by Lincoln, whereby Frémont, 
radical candidate for the Presidency, was 
to withdraw, while Blair, the Cabinet 
member most antipathetic to radicals, 
was to resign. Blair accepted the situa- 
tion with patriotism and good sense.] 


Blair has just left me. I was writing 
and just closing the preceding page as he 


1 Copyright, 1909, by Epcar T. WELLEs. 


called. He says he has written his resigna- 
tion and sent it in or rather handed it to 
the President. The letter from the Presi- 
dent which he received this morning was 
to him entirely unexpected. But though 
a surprise, he thinks it right and will 
eventuate well. That Seward has ad- 
vised it he does not doubt, though the 
President does not intimate it. But the 
President tells him that Washburne’ 
recommended it. Strange if the Presi- 
dent is influenced by so untruthful, un- 
reliable and mean a man as Washburne. 
But Washburne thinks it will help the 
President among the Germans. The 
President thinks it is necessary to concili- 
ate Weed (he might have said Chase 
also), who, with his friends, defeated 
Wadsworth for Governor two years ago. 
Such are Blair’s conclusions and, I may 
add, my own. 


[In the election held on November 8, 
Lincoln and Johnson received 212 elec- 
toral votes against 21 for their opponents, 
backed by a popular majority of close 
upon half a million.] 


Friday, November 25, 1864. 

For some weeks I have been unable to 
note down occurrences daily. On the 
evening of the election, the 8th, I went to 
the War Department about nine o’clock 
by invitation of the President, — took 
Fox with me, who was a little reluctant to 
go lest he should meet Stanton, who had 
for some days been ill. The Department 
was locked, but we were guided to the 


1 E. B. Washburne, a member of Congress 
from Illinois. 
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south door. The President was already 
there, and some returns from different 
quarters had been received. He detailed 
particulars of each telegram which had 
been received. Hay soon joined us, and 
after a little time General Eaton. Mr. 
Eckert, the operator, had a fine supper 
prepared, of which we partook soon after 
ten. It was evident shortly after that the 
election had gone pretty much one way. 
Some doubts about New Jersey and Del- 
aware.’ We remained until past one in 
the morning and left. All was well. 


LINCOLN’S LAST MESSAGE 


The President on two or three occa- 
sions in Cabinet meeting alluded to his 
message. It seemed to dwell heavy on 
his mind, more than I have witnessed on 
any former occasion. On Friday, the 
25th, he read to us what he had pre- 
pared. There was nothing very striking, 
and he evidently labors in getting it up. 
The subject of reconstruction and how 
it should be effected is the most import- 
ant theme. He says he cannot treat with 
Jeff Davis and the Jeff Davis govern- 
ment, which is all very well, but whom 
will he treat with, or how commence the 
work? All expressed themselves very 
much gratified with the document and 
his views. 

Saturday, December 3, 1864. 

The President read his message at a 
special Cabinet meeting to-day, and gen- 
eral criticism took place. His own por- 
tion has been much improved. The 
briefs submitted by the several members 
were incorporated pretty much in their 
own words. One paragraph proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution, re- 
cognizing the Deity in that instrument, 
met with no favorable response from any 
one member of the Cabinet. The Presi- 
dent before reading it expressed his own 
doubts in regard to it, but [said] it had 
been urged by certain religionists. 

I should have been glad, and so stated, 
had there been a more earnest appeal to 


1 New Jersey, Delaware, and Kentucky were 
the only states carried by the Democrats. 
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the Southern people, and to the states re- 
spectively, to return to duty. I would have 
said to the people that their states are 
part of the Union, that they were not to 
be considered, not to be treated, as out- 
laws; that by returning to their allegiance, 
their persons and property should be re- 
spected, and I would have invited state 
action. 


[On December 6, Lincoln with com- 
plete magnanimity sent in the nomina- 
tion of Chase to succeed to the office left 
vacant by the death of Chief Justice 
Taney.] 

Thursday, December 15, 1864. 

Sumner declares to me that Chase will 
retire from the field of politics and not be 
a candidate for the Presidency. I ques- 
tioned it, but S[umner] said with empha- 
sis it was so. He had assured the Presi- 
dent that Chase would retire from party 
politics. I have no doubt Sumner believes 
it. What foundation he has for the belief 
I know not, though he speaks positively, 
and as if he had assurance. My own con- 
victions are that, if he lives, Chase will be 
a candidate, and his restless and ambi- 
tious mind is already at work. It is his 
nature. 

In his interview with me to-day, it be- 
ing the first time we have met since he 
reached Washington, Sumner com- 
menced by praising my report, which he 
complimented as a model paper, the best 
report he had read from a department, 
etc. As he is ascholar and critic, a states- 
man and politician capable of forming an 
opinion, has culture, discrimination and 
good judgment, I could not but feel grati- 
fied with his praise. He says he read 
every word of it. Very many members 
have given me similar complimentary as- 
surances, but no one has gratified me so 
much as Sumner. 


Saturday, December 24, 1864. 
Called on the President to commute 
the punishment of a person condemned 
to be hung. He at once assented. Is al- 
ways disposed to mitigate punishment, 
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and to grant favors. Sometimes this is a 
weakness. As a matter of duty and friend- 
ship I mentioned to him the case of Laura 
Jones, a young lady who was residing in 
Richmond, and there engaged to be mar- 
ried, but [who] came up three years ago to 
attend her sick mother, and had been un- 
able to pass through the lines and return. 
I briefly stated her case and handed a 
letter from her to Mrs. Welles that he 
might read. It was a touching appeal 
from the poor girl, who says truly the 
years of her youth are passing away. I 
knew if the President read the letter, 
Laura would get the pass. I therefore 
only mentioned some of the general facts. 
He at once said he would give her a pass. 
I told him her sympathies were with the 
secessionists, and it would be better he 
should read her own statement. But he 
declined and said he would let her go, 
the war had depopulated the country and 
prevented marriages enough, and if he 
could do a kindness of this sort he was 
disposed to, unless I advised otherwise. 
He wrote a pass and handed it to me. 
The numerous frauds at the Philadel- 


phia Navy Yard are surprising. But it 
is well to have an exposure, hit where 
and whom it may. 


Sunday, January 1, 1865. 

The date admonishes me of passing 
time and accumulating years. Our coun- 
try is still in the great struggle for na- 
tional unity and national life; but pro- 
gress has been made during the year that 
has just terminated, and it seems to me 
the rebellion is not far from its close. The 
years that I have been here have been 
oppressive, wearisome, and exhaustive, 
but I have labored willingly if sometimes 
sadly in the cause of my country, and of 
mankind. 


[The fall of Fort Fisher closed Wil- 
mington, the last open door of the Con- 
federacy.] 

Tuesday, January 17, 1865. 

The glorious news of the capture of 
Fort Fisher came this morning. We had 
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two or three telegrams from Porter and 
officers of the navy, and General Terry 
and Comstock of the army. Fort Fisher 
was taken Sunday evening by assault, af- 
ter five hours’ hard fighting. The sailors 
and marines participated in the assault. 
We lose Preston and Porter, two of the 
very best young officers of our navy. 
Have not yet particulars. This will be 
severe for Butler, who insisted that the 
place could not be taken but by a siege, 
since his powder boat failed. 

Wrote Admiral Porter a hasty private 
note, while the messenger was waiting, 
congratulating him. It is a great triumph 
for Porter, greater since the first failure 
and the difference with Butler. 

At the Cabinet meeting there was a 
very pleasant feeling. Seward thought 
there was little now for the navy to do. 
Dennison thought he would like a few 
fast steamers for mail service. The Presi- 
dent was happy. Says he is amused with 
the manners and views of some who ad- 
dress him, who tell him that he is now re- 
elected and can do just as he has a mind 
to, which means that he can do some un- 
worthy thing that the person who ad- 
dresses him has a mind to. There is very 
much of this. 


Monday, February 6, 1865. 

There was a Cabinet meeting last even- 
ing. The President had matured a scheme 
which he hoped would be successful in 
promoting peace. It was a proposition 
for paying the expenses of the war for 
two hundred days, or four hundred mil- 
lions, to the rebel states to be for the ex- 
tinguishment of slavery, or for such pur- 
pose as the states were disposed. This, 
in few words, was the scheme. It did not 
meet with favor, but was dropped. The 
earnest desire of the President to con- 
ciliate and effect peace was manifest, 
but there may be such a thing as so over- 
doing as to cause a distrust or adverse 
feeling. In the present temper of Con- 
gress the proposed measure, if a wise 
one, could not be carried through suc- 
cessfully. 
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I do not think the scheme could accom- 
plish any good results. The rebels would 
misconstrue it if the offer was made. 
If attempted and defeated, it would do 
harm. 

Tuesday, February 7, 1865. 

Very little before the Cabinet. The 
President, when I entered the room, was 
reading with much enjoyment certain 
portions of Petroleum V. Nasby to Den- 
nison and Speed. The book is a broad 
burlesque on modern Democratic party 
men. Fessenden, who came in just after 
me, evidently thought it hardly a proper 
subject for the occasion, and the Presi- 
dent hastily dropped it. 


Tuesday, February 21, 1865. 

We have made great progress in the 
rebel war within a brief period. Charles- 
ton and Columbia have come into our 
possession without any hard fighting. 
The brag and bluster, the threats and de- 
fiance, which have been for thirty years 
the mental aliment of South Carolina, 
prove impotent and ridiculous. They 
have displayed a talking courage, a 
manufactured bravery, but no more, 
and I think not so much inherent hero- 
ism as others. Their fulminations that 
their cities would be Saragossas were 
mere gasconade, — their Pinckneys, and 
McGrawths, and others, were blatant 
political partisans. 

General Sherman is proving himself a 
great general, and his movements from 
Chattanooga to the present demon- 
strate his ability as an officer. He has 
undoubtedly greater resources —a more 
prolific mind — than Grant, and perhaps 
as much tenacity, if less cunning and 
selfishness. 

In Congress there is a wild radical ele- 
ment in regard to the rebellious states 
and people. They are to be treated by a 
radical Congress as no longer states, but 
territories without rights, and must have 
a new birth or creation by permission of 
Congress. These are the mistaken the- 
ories and schemes of Chase, perhaps in 
conjunction with others. 


GIDEON WELLES 


I found the President and Attorney- 
General Speed in consultation over an 
apprehended decision of Chief Justice 
Chase whenever he could reach the ques- 
tion of the suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus. Some intimation comes 
through Stanton that his honor the Chief 
Justice intends to make himself felt by 
the administration when he can reach 
them. I shall not be surprised, for he is 
ambitious and able. 

A few days since the President sent 
into the Senate the nomination of Sena- 
tor E. D. Morgan * for the Treasury. It 
was without consultation with M[organ], 
who immediately called on the President 
and declined the position. 

Seward, whom I saw on that evening, 
stated facts to me which gave me some 
uneasiness. He called, he says, on the 
President at twelve to read to him a de- 
spatch, and a gentleman was present, 
whom he would not name, — but S[eward] 
told the gentleman if he would wait a few 
moments he would be brief, but the de- 
spatch must be got off for Europe. The 
gentleman declined waiting, but as he left 
the President said, “‘ I will not send the 
paper in to-day but will hold on until to- 
morrow.” Seward says he has no doubt 
the conversation related to M[organ]’s 
nomination, but that the paper being 
made out, his private secretary took it up 
with the other nominations, and the 
President when aware of the fact sent an 
express to recall it, in order to keep faith 
with the gentleman mentioned. This 
gentleman was no doubt Fessenden. 

I called on Governor Morgan on Sun- 
day evening and had over an hour’s con- 
versation with him, expressing my wish 
and earnest desire that he should accept 
the place, more on the country’s account 
than his own. He gave me no favorable 
response. Said that Thurlow Weed had 
spent several hours with him that morn- 
ing to the same effect as myself trying to 
persuade him to change his mind, but 
that he would give Weed no assurance; 


1 Former Governor of New York, and then 
U.S. Senator. 
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on the contrary had persisted in his re- 
fusal. He (Morgan) was frank and com- 
municative, as he has generally been with 
me on important questions, and reviewed 
the ground, state-wise and national-wise. 
What, he inquired, is Seward’s object? 
He never in such matters acts without 
a motive, and Weed would not have 
been called here except to gain an end. 
Seward, he says, wants to be President. 
What does he intend to do? Will he 
remain in the Cabinet, or will he leave 
it? Will he go abroad, remain at home? 
These, and a multitude of questions 
which he put me, showed that Morgan 
had given the subject much thought, and 
especially as it affected himself and Sew- 
ard. Morgan has his own aspirations, 
and is not prepared to be used by Weed 
or Seward in their own. 

My own impressions are that Morgan 
has committed a great mistake as regards 
himself. Seward may be jealous of him 
as M[organ] is suspicious he is, but I 
doubt if that was the controlling motive 
with S[eward]. I think he preferred Mor- 


gan, as I do, for the Treasury, to any tool 
of Chase. 


[Sherman’s successful advance and his 
occupation of Columbia, S. C., obliged 
the Confederates to evacuate Charleston 
on February 18.] 


February 22, 1865. 

The late news combines with the anni- 
versary to make this an interesting day. 
While the heavy salutes at Meridian were 
firing, young Cushing came in with the 
intelligence of the capture of Fort Ander- 
son. I went with him to the President, — 
while there General Joe Hooker came in; 
and Seward, for whom the President 
had sent, brought a despatch from Bige- 
low at Paris of a favorable character. 
General H[ooker] thinks it the brightest 
day in five years. 

The President was cheerful and 
laughed heartily over Cushing’s account 
of the dumb monitor which he sent past 
Fort Anderson, causing the rebels to 
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evacuate without stopping even to spike 
their guns. 

The belief seems general that McCul- 
loch will receive the appointment of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. If I do not mis- 
take, the rival opponents of the President 
desire this and have been active in getting 
up an opinion for the case. So far as I 
know, the President has not consulted the 
Cabinet. Some of them, I know, are as 
unenlightened as myself. 


THE GENERAL DISTRUST OF CHASE 


Governor Morgan called upon me and 
expresses a pretty decided conviction that 
McCulloch is not the candidate of Chase, 
and [that] Fessenden does not endorse 
Chase’s schemes and will put himself on 
the true basis. This gives me some con- 
fidence. 

Met [Attorney-General] Speed at the 
President’s a day or two since. He is ap- 
prehensive Chase will fail the administra- 
tion on the question of habeas corpus and 
state arrests. The President expresses 
and feels astonishment. Calls up the 
committals of Chase on these measures. 
Yet I think an adroit intriguer can, if he 
chooses, escape these committals. I re- 
member that on one occasion when I was 
with him, Chase made a fling which he 
meant should hit Seward on these mat- 
ters, and as Seward is, he imagines, a 
rival for high position, the ambition of 
Chase will not permit the opportunity to 
pass, when it occurs, of striking his com- 
petitor. There is no man with more fine 
aspirations than Chase, and the bench 
will be used to promote his personal ends. 

Speed and myself called on Seward on 
Monday, after the foregoing interview 
with the President. Seward thinks Chase, 
if badly disposed, cannot carry the court; 
but this is a mere random conjecture. 
He has, so far as I can ascertain, no facts. 

In the course of his remarks, Seward, 
who was very much disturbed, broke out 
strongly against Chase, who had, he said, 
been a disturber from the beginning and 
ought never to have gone into the Cabi- 
net. [He said] that he had objected to it, 
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and that but from a conviction that he 
(Seward) could better serve the country 
than any other man in the State Depart- 
ment, he would not have taken office with 
Chase for an associate, [and] that the 
Cabinet, with the single exception of 
Chase, had been harmonious and united. 
He spoke of the early trouble of the block- 
ade, which, he said, Chase opposed, and 
then tried to.make difficulty [for]. It is 
not the first time when I have detected 
an infirmity of [his] memory and of state- 
ment on this point. I at once corrected 
Seward and told him I was the man who 
made the strong stand against him on 
the question of blockade, and that Chase 
failed to sustain me. I have no doubt that 
Seward in those early days imputed my 
course on that question to Chase’s influ- 
ence, whereas nothing was farther from 
the truth. I had not even the assistance 
I expected and was promised from Chase. 
Mr. Blair and Mr. Bates stood by me, — 
Chase promised to, but did not. 


Thursday, March 2, 1865. 
Had a house full of visitors to witness 
the inauguration. Speaker Colfax is 
grouty because Mrs. Welles has not called 
on his mother —a piece of etiquette 
which Seward says is proper. I doubt it, 
but Seward jumps to strange conclusions. 


Saturday, March 4, 1865. 

Was at the Capitol last night until 
twelve. All the Cabinet were present with 
the President. As usual, the time passed 
very pleasantly. Chief Justice Chase 
came in and spent half an hour. Later 
in the night I saw him in the Senate. 

Speed says Chase leaves the court 
daily to visit the Senate, and is full of as- 
pirations. I rode from the Capitol home 
at midnight with Seward. He expressed 
himself more unreservedly and warmly 
against Chase than I have ever heard 
him before. 

The inauguration took place to-day. 
There was great want of arrangementand 
completeness in the ceremonies. All was 
confusion, and without order. A jumble. 
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THE STRANGE BEHAVIOR OF JOHNSON 


The Vice-President-elect made a ram- 
bling and strange harangue, which was 
listened to with pain and mortification 
by all his friends. My impressions were 
that he was under the influence of stimu- 
lants, yet I know not that he drinks. He 
has been sick and is feeble, perhaps he 
may have taken medicine, or stimulants, 
or his brain from sickness may have been 
over-active in these new responsibilities. 
Whatever the cause, it was all in bad 
taste. 

The delivery of the inaugural address, 
the administering of the oath, and the 
whole deportment of the President were 
well done, and the retiring Vice-Presi- 
dent appeared to advantage, when con- 
trasted with his successor who has hu- 
miliated his friends. Speed, who sat at 
my left, whispered me that “all this is 
in wretched bad taste;” and very soon 
he said, “The man is certainly de- 
ranged.” I said to Stanton, who was on 
my right, “ Johnson is either drunk or 
crazy.” Stanton replied, “There is evi- 
dently something wrong.” Seward says 
it was emotional on returning and re- 
visiting the Senate — that he can appfe- 
ciate Johnson’s feelings, who was much 
overcome. I hope Seward is right, but 
don’t entirely concur with him. There 
is, as Stanton says, something wrong. I 
hope it is sickness. 


Tuesday, March 7, 1865. 

The meeting at the Cabinet was inter- 
esting — the topics miscellaneous. Vice- 
President Johnson’s infirmity was men- 
tioned. Seward’s tone and opinions were 
much changed since Saturday. He seems 
to have given up Johnson now, but no 
one appears to have been aware of his 
failing. I trust and am inclined to believe 
it a temporary ailment, which may, if 
rightly treated, be overcome. 


Monday, March 18, 1865. 
Rear-Admiral Porter spent the even- 
ing at my house. Among other things he 
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detailed what he saw and knew of Jeff 
Davis and others in the early days of the 
rebellion. He was, he admits, and as I 
was aware, on intimate terms with Davis 
and Mrs. Davis, and had been so for some 
years. On the evening after reception of 
the news that South Carolina passed the 
secession ordinance, he called at Davis’s 
house. A number of secession leaders, 
he says, were there. It was a rainy, dis- 
agreeable evening, but Mrs. Davis came 
down stairs bonneted and prepared to 
go out. She caught him and congratu- 
lated him on the glorious news. South 
Carolina had declared herself out of the 
Union, which was to be broken up. She 
was going to see President Buchanan 
and congratulate him. Wanted to be the 
first to communicate the intelligence to 
him. 

Porter told her the weather and roads 
were such she could not walk, and one of 
the members of Congress having come 
in a hack, he, Porter, took it and accom- 
panied her. On the way he inquired why 
she should feel so much elated. She said 
she wanted to get rid of the old govern- 
ment, that they would have a monarchy 
[in the] South, and gentlemen to fill offi- 
cial positions. This he found was the 
most earnest sentiment, not only of her- 
self but others. Returning in the carriage 
to Davis’s house, he found that the crowd 
of gentlemen was just preparing to follow 
Mrs. D[avis] to call on the President and 
interchange congratulations. They all 
spoke of Buchanan, he says, as being 
with them in sentiment; and Porter be- 
lieves him to have been one of the most 
guilty in that nefarious business, — that 
he encouraged the active conspirators in 
his intercourse with them, if he did not 
openly approve them before the world. 


Tuesday, March 14, 1865. 
The President was indisposed and in 
bed, but not seriously ill. The members 
met in his bedroom. Seward had a paper 
for excluding blockade-runners and per- 
sons in complicity with the rebels, from 
the country. 
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John P. Hale’s * appointment to Spain 
was brought up. Seward tried to gloss it 
over. Wanted Hale to call and see me, 
and make friends with Fox. Hale pro- 
mised he would, and Seward thought he 
might get a passage out in a government 
vessel. 

Tuesday, March 28, 1865. 

The President being absent on a visit 
to the army near Richmond, there was 
to-day no Cabinet meeting. 


Wednesday, March 29, 1865. 

The President still remains with the 
army. Seward yesterday left to join him. 
It was after I saw him, for he was then 
expecting the President would return last 
evening or this morning. Stanton, who 
was present, remarked that it was quite 
as pleasant to have the President away, 
that he (Stanton) was much less annoyed. 
Neither Seward nor myself responded. 
As Seward left within less than three 
hours after this interview, I think the 
President must have telegraphed for him, 
and if so I come to the conclusion that 
efforts are again being made for peace. 

I am by no means certain that this ir- 
regular proceeding and importunity by 
the Executive is the wisest course. Yet 
the President has much shrewdness and 
sagacity. He has been apprehensive that 
the military men are not very solicitous 
to close hostilities, fears our generals will 
exact severe terms. 


Saturday, April 1, 1865. 

The President yet remains with the 
army, and the indications are that a great 
and perhaps final battle is near. Tom * 
writes me, dating his letter ‘““Headquar- 
ters Army of the James, near Hatches’s 
Run,” — saying he had scarcely slept for 
forty-eight hours, the army having com- 
menced moving on the evening of the 
27th, and his letter was dated the evening 
of the 29th. General Ord must therefore 


1 Formerly Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, and very unfriendly 
to the Navy Department. 

2 Thomas S. Welles, son of the Secretary. 
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have moved his army from before Rich- 
mond across the James, and got below 
Petersburg. I infer, therefore, that the 
demonstration will be on that plan, and 
I trust [will result in] defeat and capture 
of Lee and his army. 

Greeley’s letter of last summer to the 
President urging peace for our “ bleed- 
ing, bankrupt, ruined country ” has been 
published in England. This was the let- 
ter which led to the Niagara conference. 
I advised its publication and the whole 
correspondence at the time, but the 
President was unwilling just then, unless 
Greeley would consent to omit the pas- 
sage concerning our ruined country, but 
to this Greeley would not consent, and in 
that exhibited weakness, for it was the 
most offensive and objectionable part of 
his letter. 

How it comes now to be published in 
England I do not understand. I should 
have preferred its appearance at home 
in the first instance. Poor Greeley is 
nearly played out. He has a morbid ap- 
petite for notoriety. Four years ago [he] 
was zealous or willing to let the states 
secede if they wished, six months later 
[he] was vociferating, “On to Rich- 
mond.” Has been scolding and urging 
forward hostile operations. Suddenly is 
for peace, and ready to pay the rebels 
four hundred millions’ or more to get it, 
he being allowed to figure in it. He craves 
public attention. Does not exhibit a high 
regard for principle. I doubt his hon- 
esty about as much as his consistency. It 
is put on for effect. He is a greedy office- 
hunter. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END 
Sunday, April 2, 1865. 

A telegram from the President to the 
War Department this morning states that 
a furious fight is going on. Sheridan has 
got west of Petersburg on the South Side 
Railroad creeping from the west, at the 
same time Grant has ordered an advance 
of our lines. Wright and Parke are said 
to have broken through the rebel lines. 
General Ord is fighting, but the results 
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are unknown. General Halleck states 
that Lee has undoubtedly sent out his 
force to protect the railroad and preserve 
his communications, that this has left 
Richmond weak, and Ord is pressing on 
the city. I enquired if Ord was not below 
Petersburg at Hatches’s Run. He said 
no, that was newspaper talk. Told him 
I had supposed otherwise. 

On going to the War Department a 
few hours later to make further inquiries, 
I carried with me Tom’s letter. Stanton, 
however, maintained the same ground 
until I read Tom’s letter, when he 


yielded. 


Monday, April 3, 1865. 

Intelligence of the evacuation of Pe- 
tersburg and the capture of Richmond 
was received this a. M., and the city has 
been in an uproar through the day. Most 
of the clerks and others left the Depart- 
ments, and there were immense gather- 
ings in the streets. Joy and gladness 
lightened every countenance. Secession- 
ists and their sympathizers must have re- 
tired, and yet it seemed as if the entire 
population, the male portion of it, was 
abroad in the streets. Flags were flying 
from every house and store that had 
them. Many of the stores were closed, 
and Washington appeared patriotic be- 
yond anything ever before witnessed. 
The absence of the Assistant, Chief Clerk 
and Solicitor compelled my attendance 
until after 3 p. M. close of mail. 

Attorney-General Speed and myself 
met by agreement at Stanton’s room last 
night at nine, to learn the condition of 
affairs with the armies. We had pre- 
viously been two or three times there dur- 
ing the day. It was about eleven before 
a despatch was received and deciphered. 
The conversation between us three was 
free, and turning on events connected 
with the rebellion, our thoughts and talk 
naturally travelled back to the early days 
of the insurrection and the incipient trea- 
son in Buchanan’s Cabinet. Stanton be- 
came quite communicative. He was in- 
vited, as I have previously understood, 
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through the influence of Black.’ He says 
Buchanan was a miserable coward, so 
alarmed and enfeebled by the gathering 
storm as to be mentally and physically 
prostrated; and [that] he [himself] was 
apprehensive the President would not 
survive until the 4th of March. The 
discussion in regard to the course to be 
pursued towards Anderson and the little 
garrison at Sumter became excited and 
violent in December, 1860. On the 27th 
or 29th of that month there were three 
sessions of the Cabinet in council. Sitting 
late at night, wrapped in an old dressing 
gown, or cloak, Buchanan crouched in a 
corner near the fire, trembling like an 
aspen leaf. He asked what he should 
do. Declared that Stanton said he ought 
to be hung, and that others of the Cabinet 
concurred with him. This, Stanton said, 
grew out of his remarks that if they 
yielded up Sumter to the conspirators it 
was treason, and no more to be defended 
than Arnold’s. In the discussion, Holt 


was very emphatic and decided in his 
loyalty; Toucey ” the most abject of all. 


When called upon by the President for his 
opinion, Toucey said he was for ordering 
Anderson to return immediately to Fort 
Moultrie. He was asked if he was aware 
that Moultrie was dismantled, and re- 
plied that would make no difference — 
Anderson had gone to Sumter without 
orders and against orders of Floyd, and 
he would order him back forthwith. 
Stanton says he inquired of Toucey if 
he expected to go back to Connecticut 
after taking that position, and Toucey 
said he did, but asked Stanton why he 
put the question. Stanton replied that 
he had inquired in good faith that he 
might know the character of the people 
in Connecticut or Toucey’s estimate of 
them, for were he, S[tanton], to take that 

1 Jeremiah S. Black, Attorney-General, and 
subsequently Secretary of State in Buchanan’s 
Cabinet. 

2 Isaac Toucey of Connecticut was Secretary 
of the Navy in Buchanan’s Cabinet. John B. 
Floyd was Secretary of War, but resigned, and 
subsequently became a general in the Con- 
federate service. 
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position, and it were known to the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania, he should expect 
they would stone him the moment he set 
foot in the state, stone him through the 
state, and tie a stone around his neck 
and throw him in the river when he 
reached Pittsburg. Stanton gives Toucey 
the most despicable character in the 
Buchanan Cabinet, not excepting Floyd 
or Thompson. 
Tuesday, April 4, 1865. 

Very little intelligence received from 
the armies to-day. The President still at 
City Point. 

Wednesday, April 5, 1865. 

Mr. Seward read to Mr. McCulloch 
and myself a proclamation which he had 
prepared for the President to sign, closing 
the ports to foreign powers in the rebel 
states. 

Within half an hour of our parting 
from Mr. Seward, his horses ran away 
with the carriage in which he was taking 
a ride. He jumped from the vehicle, was 
taken up badly injured, with his arm and 
jaw broken, and his head and face badly 
bruised. 


THE CHIVALRY OF CAROLINA 
Friday, April 7, 1865. 

We have word that Sheridan has had 
a battle with a part of Lee’s army, has 
captured six rebel generals and several 
thousand prisoners. His despatch inti- 
mates the almost certain capture of Lee. 

This rebellion, which has convulsed 
the nation for four years, threatened the 
Union, and caused such sacrifice of blood 
and treasure, may be traced in a great 
degree to the diseased imagination of 
certain South Carolina gentlemen, who 
some thirty or forty years since studied 
Scott’s novels, and fancied themselves 
cavaliers, imbued with chivalry, a supe- 
rior class, not born to labor but to com- 
mand, brave beyond mankind generally, 
more intellectual, more generous, more 
hospitable, more liberal than others. 
Such of their countrymen as did not own 
slaves, and who labored with their own 
hands, who depended on their exertions 
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for a livelihood, who were mechanics, 
traders, and tillers of the soil, were, in 
their estimate, inferiors, who would not 
fight, were religious and would not gam- 
ble, moral and would not countenance 
dueling — were serious, and minded 
their own business, economical and 
thrifty, which was denounced as mean 
and miserly. Hence the chivalrous Caro- 
linian affected to, and actually did finally 
hold the Yankee in contempt. The wo- 
men caught the infection. They were to 
be patriotic, revolutionary matrons and 
maidens. They admired the bold, dash- 
ing, swaggering, licentious, boasting, 
chivalrous slave-master, who told them 
he wanted to fight the Yankee but could 
not kick and insult him into a quarrel. 
And they disdained and despised the 
pious, peddling, plodding, persevering 
Yankee who would not drink, and swear, 
and fight duels. 

The speeches and letters of James 
Hamilton * and his associates from 1825 
forward will be found impregnated with 
the romance and poetry of Scott, and 
they came ultimately to believe them- 
selves a superior and better race, knights 
of blood and spirit. 

Only a war could wipe out this arro- 
gance and folly, which had by party and 
sectional instrumentalities been dissem- 
inated through a large portion of the 
South. Face to face in battle and in field 
with these slandered Yankees, they 
learned their own weakness and [their] 
misconception of the Yankee character. 
Without self-assumption of superiority, 
the Yankee was proved to be as brave, as 
generous, as humane, as chivalric, as the 
vaunting and supercilious Carolinians, to 
say the least. Their ideal, however, in 
Scoti’s pages of Marmion, Ivanhoe, etc., 
no more belonged to the sunny South, 
than to other sections less arrogant and 
presuming, but more industrious and 
frugal. 

On the other hand, the Yankees and 

1A South Carolina politician, ardently 


Southern in his sympathies, who did much to 
promote the secession of his state. 
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the North generally underestimated the 
energy and enduring qualities of the 
Southern people who were slave-owners. 
It was believed they were effeminate 
idlers, living on the toil and labors of 
others, who themselves could endure no 
hardships such as [are] indispensable to 
soldiers in the field. It was also believed 
that a civil war would, inevitably, lead 
to servile insurrection, and that the slave- 
owners would have their hands full to 
keep the slaves in subjection after hos- 
tilities commenced. Experience has cor- 
rected these misconceptions in each 
section. 


THE CAPTURE OF LEE 
Monday, April 10, 1865. 

At day dawn a salute of several guns 
was fired. The first discharge proclaimed, 
as well as words could have done, the 
capture of Lee and his army. The morn- 
ing papers detailed the particulars. The 
event took place yesterday, and the cir- 
cumstances will be narrated in full else- 
where. 

The tidings were spread over the coun- 
try during the night, and the nation 
seems delirious with joy. Guns are firing 
—bells ringing — flags flying — men 
laughing — children cheering — all, all 
are jubilant. This surrender of the great 
rebel captain and the most formidable 
and reliable army of the secessionists vir- 
tually terminates the rebellion. 


Called on the President, who returned 
last evening looking well and feeling well. 
Signed the proclamation closing the 
Southern ports. Seemed gratified that 
Seward and myself were united in the 
measure, remembering, I think, without 
mentioning, the old differences. 


Wednesday, April 12, 1865. 
The President asked me what views 
I took of Weitzel’s calling the Virginia 
legislature together. Said Stanton and 
others were dissatisfied. Told him I 
doubted the policy of convening a rebel 
legislature. It was a recognition of 
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them, and once convened they would, 
with their hostile feelings, be inclined 
perhaps to conspire against us. He said 
he had no fear of that. They were too 
badly beaten, too much exhausted. His 
idea was that the members of the legis- 
lature comprising the goa and in- 
fluential men of their r€spective counties, 
had better come together and undo their 
own work. He felt assured they would do 
this, and the movement he believed a good 
one. Civil government must be re-estab- 
lished, he said, as soon as possible; there 
must be courts, and law, and order, or 
society would be broken up, and the dis- 
banded armies would turn into robber 
bands and guerrillas, which we must 
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strive to prevent. ‘These were the reasons 
why he wished prominent Virginians 
who had the confidence of the people to 
come together and turn themselves and 
neighbors into good Union men. But as 
we all had taken a different view [he 
said] he had perhaps made a mistake, 
and was ready to correct it if he had. 

I remarked in the course of conversa- 
tion that if the so-called legislature came 
together they would be likely to propose 
terms which might seem reasonable but 
which we could not accept, that I had not 
great faith in negotiations with large 
bodies of men — each would encourage 
the other in asking and doing what no 
one of them would do alone. 


(To be continued.) 


SINCERITY IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


BY ANNA ROBESON BURR 


Tue attitude of the critic toward the 
autobiography has been at all times curi- 
ously contradictory. While he constantly 
urges us to the reading of these documents, 
—while Emerson, for instance, names 
them as “ among the best books,” and 
J. A. Symonds’s feeling for them “‘amounts 
to a passion,” — yet this interest is fre- 
quently coupled with open doubt as to 
their sincerity. In the case of the Eng- 
lish littérateur this doubt has become axi- 
omatic. Mr. Lang speaks with contempt 
of “ anecdotes which people tell about 
their own subjective experiences;” and 
Mr. Birrell shows the same cautious at- 
titude, where he says that “ Rousseau’s 
Confessions ought never to have been 
written; but written they were, and read 
they will always be.” 

Tosome minds the fact that a book will 
always be read constitutes a proof of its 
value; and there are those of us more 


inclined to respond to the accent of con- 
viction in which M. Anatole France men- 
tions the survival of the Confessions. 
“On n’ouvre plus guére Emile,” he says, 
“on lira toujours les Confessions.” And 
later he declares that the love of memoirs 
persists because they escape all literary 
fashions: “ on ne doit rien 4 la mode — 
on ne cherche que la vérité humaine.” La 
vérité humaine. It does not need M. Alfred 
Fouillée, and other psychologists, to point 
out that the French critics have always 
taken more seriously the conscious as- 
pect of “la vérité humaine” than the 
English have seemed able to do. There 
are reasons for this, historical and psy- 
chological, with which we may not deal 
here. ‘Truth about people — if one may 
so translate M. France — has appeared 
to them of the first importance, and it 
is for this truth one seeks in any docu- 
ment purporting to be a self-portrayal. 
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A reasonable instinct causes the reader 
to feel that truth about people may best 
be learned from the people themselves. 
At the same time, this instinct is met by 
that in which he seeks to compare these 
self-delineators with himself; to measure 
their degree of sincerity by what he may 
honestly feel to be his own degree of 
sincerity. The moment he does this, he 
is conscious of resentment at the auto- 
biographer’s clearer insight and higher 
courage; and here the reader’s state of 
mind rouses him to protest his self-dis- 
trust. 

Thus we come to find the great self- 
student perpetually shrouded in veils of 
comment and contradiction, and followed 
by a crowd of acquaintances, correspond- 
ents, and distant relatives, clamoring to 
give him the lie. Rousseau is a notable 
case in point. It has taken one hundred 
years to discover that the pink-and-silver 
ribbon he stole from a fellow servant was 
not a diamond, or a silver dish, but just 
a ribbon of pink and silver. Pages have 
been written about the error he made in 
the date of his christening, which error 
has been forced to serve as a text to show 
his general unreliability. Any chance 
witness of genius in one of its passing 
moods is sure to take such a mood for a 
permanent characteristic, and, triumph- 
ant, to point out that it has not been fully 
displayed in the autobiography. ‘‘ Not 
to be relied upon!” the book is waved 
aside; “ A man’s estimate of himself, you 
know!” and so on. 

To the serious student of the personal 
narrative, it would seem that there lay an 
injustice in this point of view. What, on 
the whole, do we require from the auto- 
biographer as an excuse for his existence ? 
That he should give us the facts others 
might give, or that he should flash on the 
canvas some aspect of the figure which 
he only knows? Accuracy in date is need- 
ful in writing anybody’s life, but more 
needful still is a vital picture of the crea- 
ture as he lived. Contemplating human 
nature in an introspective mood, one 
must be prepared to find in the self-study 
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a certain looseness as to exterior matters. 
The eye cannot look both in and out at 
the same time. St. Augustine is by no 
means clear as to the passage of time, but 
the value of his self-revelation is not there- 
by lessened. ‘The corrective of supple- 
mentary study is readily applied to amend 
the autobiographer in his — one might 
almost say essential — errors of memory, 
to balance and counteract his emphasis 
on certain stages of his intellectual and 
emotional development. ‘These mistakes 
become unimportant only in proportion 
as the main work is important. The ob- 
ject of the autobiographer must be to 
concentrate on that which he alone knows 
—the real man. If Jean-Jacques in the 
Confessions be Jean-Jacques as he lived, 
what matters the date of his christening ? 

Should the attitude toward the self- 
study be governed by the prevalent atti- 
tude of science toward literature, then it 
may be of interest to note how this liter- 
ary material stands the scientific method. 
The facts about people which autobio- 
graphy claims to contain are as suscept- 
ible of classification and scientific treat- 
ment as any other facts. Systematic study 
of these records will display, not only the 
comment made by this literary material 
upon some particular branches of science, 
but the scientific method as applied to 
literature, which is one of the functions 
of the new criticism. 

Obviously, a classification of this heter- 
ogeneous mass of documents should be 
the first step: it may only be suggested 
here. All literary records are of unequal 
value, and while being sifted they must 
also be judged. Here, certain questions 
may be asked, certain motives compared, 
questions and motives which alike have 
an interest for those who seek “‘ la vérité 
humaine.” 

What causes a man to write a study 
of himself which shall truly reveal him ? 
When we ask this question we plunge at 
once into obscure deeps. Rousseau im- 
agined that, “ Je forme une entreprise 
qui n’eut jamais d’exemple, et dont l’exé- 
cution n’aura point d’imitateur.” Both 
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statements we now know to be rhetor- 
ical rather than true, for Rousseau had 
notable examples and has had notable 
imitators. Two hundred years earlier, 
Cardan, the Italian scientist, began his 
book with the following sentence: “Since 
among all things which mankind has 
been given to follow, there is nothing more 
worthy or pleasing than a knowledge of 
the truth — we have been led to write this 
book of our own life.” 

Benvenuto Cellini, a notable example of 
the same date, expresses his conviction 
that ‘‘ All men, of whatsoever quality 
they be, who have done anything of ex- 
cellence, ought, if they are persons of 
truth and honesty, to describe their life 
with their own hands.” 

Here are two reasons as cogent as 
Rousseau’s “Si je ne vaux pas mieux, au 
moins je suis autre,” which has usurped 
attention on this subject; and they must 
be emphasized becauseRousseau has stood 
for so long as the one type of the sub- 
jective autobiographer that he positively 
hinders us from taking a broad view. His 
Conjessions were written during a period 
of great individualism and self-affirma- 
tion, and they gave a crystallizing touch 
to the many tentative ideas of an age of 
theory. They were, moreover, permeated 
with emotion, an emotion expressed with 
the voice and accent of genius; and so 
entirely did they fill the skies at the time, 
that men forgot that the idea was by no 
means original,—a revived literary 
mood, rather than a fresh literary im- 
pulse. The whole subjective idea has thus, 
because of Rousseau, been connected in 
our minds with the eighteenth century, 
and received consideration as an expres- 
sion of eighteenth-century moods and 
tendencies. The first step in any right 
understanding of the subjective trend 
must be to carry the reader back of 
Rousseau, so that the Confessions may 
be accorded their proper relative position 
toward other great self-studies. 

There are quoted above certain given 
reasons for writing, by three marked and 
definite characters. Such quotations be- 
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come exceedingly suggestive, when we 
believe the impulse toward autobiography 
to spring from any recognizable psycho- 
logical condition. The whole subject of 
self-observation is exceedingly obscure, 
and has been studied only in its abnor- 
mal manifestations. In a recent German 
treatise,’ there is the following paragraph: 

“ It will now be seen (if neither vanity, 
desire for gossip, nor imitation drives 
them to it) that only the better men write 
down recollections of their lives; and how 
I perceive in this a strong evidence of the 
connection between memory and gifted- 
ness. It is not as if every man of genius 
wished to write an autobiography: the 
incitement to autobiography comes from 
special, very deep-seated psychological 
conditions.” 

Examination of the reasons for writ- 
ing, then, would seem to furnish a means 
of understanding these conditions. They 
are seen to form part of Fichte’s recom- 
mendation to the student, in his Introduc- 
tion to The Science of Knowledge: “ At- 
tend to thyself; turn thy glances away 
from all that surrounds thee, and upon 
thine own innermost self. Such is the 
first demand which philosophy makes 
of its disciples.” 

Since this is philosophy’s first demand 
of its disciples, we comprehend more 
clearly why an autobiography is so apt 
both to precede the mental changes in an 
intellect of the first order, and to jollow 
them. The whole philosophical trend 
of sucha mind moves in the direction of 
better self-understanding; the “‘ attend to 
thyself” becomes an imperious command, 
acting upon a new and sensitive humility. 
A man says to himself something like 
this: “ Behold, I understand nothing, 
not even myself. With what shall I begin 
now that my desire for study is aroused ? 
With myself.” And thus the conditions 
governing the incitement to autobio- 
graphy are formed: serious conditions, as 
Fichte perceived, and indicative of the 
position of the self-student’s mind toward 
philosophy at that time. 

1 Otto Weiniger: Sex and Character. 
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The reader, moreover, by acknowledg- 
ing and defining a special, deep-seated, 
psychological condition, is thus en- 
abled to separate the record written by 
“* the desire for gossip or imitation ” from 
that which is the outcome of a governed 
impulse, which we have ventured to call 
the autobiographical intention. The 
weight and value of a case will be found 
to be in direct proportion to the exactness 
and seriousness of its autobiographical 
intention. Vanity as an element in nulli- 
fying the value of a record is by no means 
established. Crudely vain cases will re- 
main unimportant, but to dissever the 
obscure vanity of the genuine self-student 
from his austere autobiographical inten- 
tion is well-nigh impossible. The whole 
problem of subjectivity, with its mingled 
threads of egotism, vanity, and humility, 
remains a tangled skein for us. In its ef- 
fect on the sincerity of a case, vanity can- 
not be accurately determined, for there 
are exceedingly vain autobiographers, 
like James Hogg, like Robert Burns, who 
have been minutely, exquisitely sin- 
cere. 

At the moment it were well to define 
the limits of the autobiographical inten- 
tion, since conformation to them is so 
largely our standard of value. The best 
definition is to be found in a case 
otherwise unimportant, the Journal d’une 
jeune Artiste, of Marie Bashkirtsev. 
Contrary to general opinion, it is not 
necessarily the neurotic person who be- 
comes the noteworthy self-student; and 
the curious thing about Marie Bashkirt- 
sev was her perception of the value of 
self-study, which gives dignity to the sen- 
tences of her preface. “If I should not 
live long enough to become famous,” she 
writes, “this journal will be interesting 
to psychologists. The record of a wo- 
man’s life, written down day by day, with- 
out any attempt at concealment, as if no 
one in the world were to read it, yet with 
the purpose of being read, is always inter- 
esting. If this book is not the exact, the 
absolute, the strict truth, it has no raison 

*étre.” These emphasized sentences give 
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a definition of the autobiographical in- 
tention, which should be remembered in 
making an estimate of every such docu- 
ment. Its two parts become the first and 
second canons for the classic self-student. 
Written ‘‘ as if no one in the world were 
to read it,” 7. e., with the utmost candor, 
is the first requisite; but it would apply 
to the diary as well, if it were not for the 
second canon, “ yet with the purpose of 
being read.” ‘This purpose adds to the 
impulse dignity and measure, and tends 
to establish and confirm its sincerity. 
This “‘ purpose of being read” raises a 
merely evanescent mood of introspection 
to the point where it may generate power. 
The greater pieces of self-study not only 
wholly fulfill these canons, but are raised 
above the mediocre efforts of the same 
kind because they do so. We find St. 
Augustine, Cellini, Cardan, Rousseau, 
Mill, Franklin, Alfieri, Fox, St. Teresa, 
Harriet Martineau, Herbert Spencer, 
writing “‘ as if no one in the world were 
to read it, yet with the purpose of being 
read.” 

Since this is the intention lying back 
of the self-study, it is surely not too much 
to insist at the outset upon its seriousness. 
And when an examination is made of the 
early causes and their influence, the very 
existence of that influence has point for 
us. Imitation plays its part; one man 
writes of himself because another writes; 
personal impressions are repeated in a 
practically unbroken chain. Few, if any, 
important autobiographies have been 
lost; and this is, in itself, an illuminat- 
ing circumstance. With the exception of 
Sulla’s Commentaries (whose effect upon 
Cesar was noted by his contemporaries), 
the capital autobiography has survived, 
and preserved its fresh effect on later 
minds, more than any other type of liter- 
ary work. To what vital quality do we 
owe this tenacious survival? We reply: 
sincerity. 

Sincerity, indeed, is promised by the 
large number of autobiographies serious- 
ly conceived, and executed in the interest 
of self-study and scientific truth; and it 
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may not be amiss to note how deep an 
impression the need for candor has made 
upon the mind of the writer. His style 
here, his tone and accent, the weight of 
the initial motive with him, are. all of 
value; and the comparative study of 
reasons for writing is one of the most 
suggestive in literature. 

“Truth, naked, unblushing Truth,” 
says Gibbon, “ the first virtue of serious 
history, must be the sole recommendation 
of this personal narrative.” 

“To speak, and therefore even more 
to write, of one’s self, springs doubtless 
from self-love,” declares Alfieri, ‘‘ and 
the scope of a work like this is the study 
of mankind. Of what man can he better 
or more wisely speak than himself, — 
what other has he studied so well?” 

“ Private history,” in the estimate of 


Sir Egerton Brydges, “‘ enables us to as- 
certain our author’s sincerity; and that 
is essential tothe authority of his opinions, 
I labor therefore to estimate with rigid 
and stern enquiry what faculties of the 
mind ought most to prevail.” 


The lively Bussy-Rabutin owns a rea- 
son for sincerity which is that of a man 
of the world: “‘ Je ne serai ni assez vain 
ni assez ridicule pour me louer sans rai- 
son; mais aussi n’aurai-je pas une assez 
sotte honte pour ne pas dire de moi des 
choses avantageuses, quand ce seront 
des vérités.” And this remark has point 
when we find how very few “choses 
avantageuses ”’ to himself he finds to tell! 

Charles Darwin, who writes because 
“T have thought the attempt might amuse 
me or might possibly interest my child- 
ren,” goes on to say, “ I have attempted 
to write the following account of myself 
as if I were a dead man in another world, 
looking back at my own life.” Haydon, 
the painter, has left one of the most in- 
teresting autobiographies that was ever 
placed side by side with the journals 
which furnished its material. It were 
well to cite one sentence, in its original 
typographical form: ‘“‘—a_ biography 
derives its sole interest and utility from 
its Exact Truth.” 
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“ Pour certains esprits,” says George 
Sand, “se connaitre est une étude fas- 
tidieuse et toujours incompléte.” The 
Histoire de ma Vie, she declared further 
to be “ une étude sincere de ma propre 
nature, et un examen attentif de ma 
propre existence.” 

These are examples gathered at ran- 
dom, and one might cite many more if 
space permitted. ‘They show, at least, 
that the psychologist who takes the me- 
moir seriously has warrant for so doing. 
Surely, if a purpose and an ideal of sincer- 
ity are found inself-delineations of charac- 
ter and temperament so unlike as these, 
one may infer that it forms a part of 
the autobiographical intention, when that 
is strong and definite. 

But here we are interrupted by our 
cynical littérateur. “Ah,” he cries, 
“what avails protest? Mere assertion 
that one wishes to tell the truth is no- 
thing at all!” 

“ According to your own lights, cher 
monsieur,” we may fitly reply, “lights 
shed from scattered and often trivial 
reading, you have cause to think so. 
Single cases of such protest would have 
little significance, and less value. The 
assertion from John Stuart Mill, for in- 
stance, that he intends to be truthful, 
would simply add to your own feeling 
of self-distrust. Would you tell how you 
cheated at school, and won the prize? 
Certainly not; you would die first! Ergo, 
neither would Mill. But then, cher mon- 
steur, you have not the autobiographical 
intention. You are not, be it said with all 
due respect, an important person. You 
are neither Alfieri, Darwin, Franklin, nor 
Rousseau. The imperious lash of Truth 
upon the neck of the great, that fretful 
urging to candor, is one of the many dif- 
ferences between them and ourselves. 
And when we observe it acting as an 
influence, not upon one able person, but 
(to mention a single group) upon sixty- 
four able persons, we may believe that 
it forms a component part of some qual- 
ity to which we are forced, as the medi- 
ocre, regretfully to renounce all claim, 
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but which we must, nevertheless, recog- 
nize in action and respect in result.” 

It is time that we acknowledged the 
different standards of greater men. Their 
superior sincerity, their more penetrative 
candor, is a token of their greatness and 
a reason for their survival. Yet the read- 
er must not here jump to the conclusion 
that we do not differentiate between accu- 
racy in detail and accuracy in portrait- 
ure. It is not for an instant asserted that 
Rousseau gave the correct date of his 
christening; that George Sand felt for 
Chopin only “une passion maternelle, 
trés vive, trés vraie,” as the Histoire de 
ma Vie asserts; that Guibert de Nogent’s 
mother struggled all night with a demon 
who upset the furniture; or that Jerome 
Cardan learned Greek in a dream. But 
it is claimed, and would seem capable of 
proof, that the personalities of those au- 
tobiographers whose work is inspired by 
a serious intention, and executed by an 
able hand, are, in their main aspects, 
truthfully portrayed; that they are more 
accurate, more complete, than the same 
figures drawn by an outside pencil. And 
is not this logical? What makes Boswell 
so great a biographer but the ability to 
let his hero reveal himself in every event 
and mood? 

Ere leaving this aspect of the subject, 
it is needful to note whether biography, 
on the whole, supports or contradicts 
the autobiographer. Let us then ask 
the cher monsieur, so skeptical about 
the whole business, to name a life of 
Rousseau in which his personality dif- 
fers, as a personality, from that drawn in 
the Conjessions. Standard lives of St. 
Augustine, Goldoni, St. Teresa, Made- 
moiselle de Montpensier, — great auto- 
biographers all, — rely completely and 
naively for any intimate view of the sub- 
ject on their own works. Watson’s life 
of Fox avowedly draws its matter from 
the Journal. Morrison’s life of Gibbon 
does the same. M. Courteault’s recent 
volume on Monluc depicts no stranger 
to the reader of Les Commentaires. Car- 
dan’s bitter enemies refer to the De Vita 
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propria liber as an exact picture of his 
extraordinary personality. Even in the 
case of George Sand’s Histoire,—a 
book wherein we know the central figure 
is drawn only in parts, — there has re- 
cently been the conclusive testimony of 
her biographer Wladimir Karénine. 

The reader can augment this testimony 
to almost any extent that he wishes, or 
that his library allows. And while he 
does so, he will come upon another ap- 
proach to an estimate of the conscious 
self-revelation, and one which must not 
be forgotten. George Sand herself will re- 
mind him that “ l'étude du coeur humain 
est de telle nature, que plus on s’y ab- 
sorbe moins on y voit clair.” Self-dis- 
trust, appreciation of the dangers and 
deceits of self-contemplation, has inspired 
certain generalizations, which pass about 
easily from lip to lip until mere repetition 
seems about to make truths of them. It is 
in the letter and the diary, rather than in 
the deliberate autobiography, that we are 
told to look for the valuable self-revela- 
tion. Every one has heard the phrases 
into which this idea has been cast: “‘ Not 
written for the public eye, but in the 
privacy of the closet — a man lets him- 
self go,” and the like. 

It seems almost inconsiderate to de- 
prive conversation of its conveniences 
by introducing the element of thought. 
The stupid and the banal are cut off from 
their part in it when the question is asked, 
“Ts this true?” But one has entered 
here a field where the dull and the trite 
have rioted for years without contradic- 
tion. Should any one doubt this, let him 
drop a remark about the use of self-study 
in any mixed assemblage, not too young. 
He is sure to hear the words just quoted, 
to catch the name of Rousseau, — fondly 
believed to be the parent of this iniquity, 
—and to see much head-wagging over 
the deceitfulness of the human heart. It 
were perhaps cruel to remind these re- 
spectable persons that their own self- 
analysis might have less sincerity and less 
value than that of St. Augustine or Her- 
bert Spencer; or that the desire to see one’s 
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self clearly is part of an intellectual initia- 
tive from which they are free. The factor 
which gives value to personal evidence 
is the relative importance of the subject; 
and it is the sense of his own inadequacy, 
without taking this factor into considera- 
tion, which has caused “ l’>homme sen- 
suel moyen,” to cry out so loudly against 
the whole business. ‘‘ L’homme sensuel 
moyen,” in a word, having no reason 
to suppose that posterity has any concern 
with him, can imagine himself jotting his 
introspections upon a diary, in a corner 
of the billiard-room, over a glass of bran- 
dy-and-soda, when the idea of self-study 
in writing his life would seem factitious. 
Does this same attitude prevail with those 
individuals whose gifts make the judg- 
ment of posterity inevitable? We are 
here to decide. 

The partisan of the diary and the letter 
claim that their very ephemeral character 
causes them to be the more trustworthy 
media of the writer’s individuality. Yet 
examination in sequence of a series of im- 
portant journals does not, by any means, 
corroborate this view. Had Saint-Simon 
published only those journals which he 
later revised and bound into a coherent 
narrative, how much personality might 
not have been lost! Such diaries as Eve- 
lyn’s and Greville’s aimed chiefly to pre- 
sent the daily historical and political 
events of their time. Neither contains 
self-revelation of any real importance. 
As for the inimitable Pepys, whom a 
grateful reader would not undervalue, 
his glance goes not beyond the day. The 
man is shown us in pieces, fragments 
thrown into the occurrences which he 
describes ; his eye is on the event; and al- 
though we delight in the picture, we know 
that much has been lost. The first volume 
of Fanny Burney’s Journal conveys most 
of its total effect, and is weighted with 
distinct autobiographical intention, which 
is not, however, sustained. And in pro- 
portion as this idea was abandoned, and 
the mere daily jottings kept, the work 
lost in vigor and in vividness. The con- 
structive touch is needed here, as in other 
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literary work, to carry conviction. Scott’s 
Journal contains the noble record of his 
adversity, but it was taken up too late in 
life to serve us as a picture of his charac- 
ter, had we not been able to supplement 
it by the unfinished Autobiography, as 
well as the pages of Lockhart. In Moore’s 
Journal, our view is perpetually troubled 
by the trifles which cloud between us and 
the figure of the kindly little man. And 
so we come to feel that the main differ- 
ence between diary and autobiography 
lies in the increased sense of proportion 
in the latter, whose first object is to clear 
away everything which may come be- 
tween you and the subject. 

When we examine correspondence, we 
find no cause to change this impression, 
which accounts, indeed, for the usual at- 
titude of the more scrupulous commen- 
tator. Readers of the great letter-writers 
— of Goethe, of Petrarch, of Voltaire, of 
Cicero, of Madame de Sévigné, and Ma- 
dame du Deffand — do not need to be 
reminded of the warnings they have re- 
ceived not to allow themselves to be hur- 
ried away too quickly by their sympathy 
with the writer. Words are an efferves- 
cence of mood thrown hastily upon paper, 
often the result of a desire to experiment 
with one’s self, to create a non-existent 
feeling, to rouse a dormant emotion, or 
to prick some mere vexation into active 
anger. Here is matter for exaggeration, 
and with no corrective. For in the page of 
the diary or the letter a man may indulge 
himself — may, in the ordinary phrase, 
“let himself go.” And if the reader is 
tempted to think that the truth is more 
apt to come to the surface when a man 
lets himself go, we can only beg him to 
apply the same standard to himself in a 
similar case. The predominance of mood, 
the lack of self-restraint, which mean 
the letting one’s self go, form, in them- 
selves, a onesidedness, an abnormality, 
which is a kind of insincerity. Lavater’s 
Journal, which he called The Secret His- 
tory of a Self-observer, is a pertinent ex- 
ample of such disproportion. When his 
servant-maid is sullen on being sum- 
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moned, and his comment is, “‘ Her an- 
swer did not provoke me, and it made me 
quite proud I was not angry,” the reader 
is convinced neither that the introspec- 
tion is true, nor that it is valuable; nor 
even that Lavater was not provoked, or 
proud that he was not. 

But when the letter-writer or journal- 
ist sits down to explain himself to the au- 
dience of posterity, or to plead his cause 
before the jury of the coming generations, 
has he not a powerful incentive to ask, 
“Ts this true? Was this vexation wholly 
real; was the true inwardness of my 
wounded feeling made plain to me when 
I wrote under its sting?” In other words, 
is not the autobiographical intention a 
weighty corrective to bring hasty moods 
into measure? 

The whole question of imagination in 
the letter-writer, and the exaggeration 
through it of the fleeting mood, is dis- 
cussed with fullness and finish by M. Gas- 
ton Boissier, in his fascinating volume on 
Ciceron et ses Amis. He shows success- 


fully how these fugitive thoughts are 


“only flashes . . . Fixed and accentuated 
by writing, they acquire a clearness, a 
relief and importance which they had not 
in reality.”” If this be true of all written 
self-revelation, then, surely, the existence 
of a powerful motive to act as corrective 
comes to have deeper significance. 
However, the citation of single ex- 
amples of diarist or letter-writer can 
hardly be conclusive. The best method 
of estimating comparative sincerity would 
be to take those cases in which we have 
both the autobiography and the journal 
from which its material was drawn, so 
that we may contrast our impressions. 
No one can forget the quarrel between 
Rousseau and Madame d’Fpinay, nor 
could anything be more suggestive as an 
illustration of this point than a compari- 
son of the Confessions, the Mémoires de 
Madame d’Epinay, and their letters on 
the subject. The entire correspondence 
has been preserved, and letters passed 
between the two insulted dignities with 
the fullness and frequency to which an- 
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noyance spurs the literary habit. In these 
letters we find Jean-Jacques breathing 
outraged sensibility and wounded affec- 
tion. To hear him, one would believe that 
the difference arose from the righteous 
wrath of a finally roused patience, and 
had its root in complicated spiritual mis- 
understandings, such as cloud the pages 
of Mr. Henry James. 

In both the correspondents, those large 
words, sensitiveness, friendship, loyalty, 
obligation, appear in every other para- 
graph. Hear the chdtelaine de l Ermitage 
in her own defense, prefacing that her 
memoirs, written under the form of fic- 
tion, have no serious intention, but are 
a mere setting for her own idea of her 
romantic situation. She does not fail to 
suggest, however, that Rousseau’s lack 
of business sense made any satisfactory 
arrangement with him impossible; and 
she speaks as a patroness whose good- 
humor has been taken for granted once 
too often. There is not a hint of sen- 
timent. Knowing Jean-Jacques, we ex- 
pect the Confessions to give fully his 
own side of the quarrel. Surely, he will 
not abate the majestic attitude! On the 
contrary, he describes the dispute exact- 
ly as it was: the contest of two greedy 
vanities, having its origin in a discussion 
as to which should pay the gardener’s 
wages! Is it necessary to say that the gar- 
dener, in se, is practically suppressed in 
the letters? He has become symbolized 
— he is servitude, he is obligation. By 
the pen of Madame, whose intention is 
not serious, the vague, general reference 
to a financial origin of their difference is 
yet made, notwithstanding that it de- 
tracts from her romantic position. And 
in the Confessions, result of a powerful 
autobiographical intention, powerfully 
executed, the whole truth is written out, 
no matter what light it casts upon the 
large terms in the letters. To those of us 
who know Jean-Jacques, which aspect of 
the quarrel is the more convincing ? 

One example more. The autobio- 
graphy of B. R. Haydon is bound with 
the Journals which were its source. Now, 
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with Haydon mood is everything: his in- 
tensity of thought wraps him in it, and 
his lack of measure is an inherent quality. 
He is a man with a grievance; he lived 
in terrible financial straits; he ended in 
delusions, in madness, in suicide. His 
case will either make or break us, for he 
has little self-control. While he was fin- 
ishing a cartoon, he speaks, in the Auto- 
biography, of his ‘“‘ gasping anxiety ” at 
the time, and writes: ““ My mind wanted 
the discipline of early training.” As the 
work grows, he prays: “ Never have I 
had such irresistible and perpetual urg- 
ings of future greatness; while I was 
painting, writing, or thinking, beaming 
flashes of energy followed and impressed 
me. O God, grant they may be the fiery 
anticipations of a great soul born to real- 
ize them! ” 

This is painfully intense, in truth, yet 
compare it with the Journal of the same 
period. “ How delightfully time flies 
when one paints!” he jots on one page. 
The succeeding entry is: “ Painted in 
delicious and exquisite misery.” Then, 
“Thank God with all my soul the very 
name of high art — the very thought of a 
picture — gives my children a hideous 
and disgusting taste in the mouth.” And, 
the next day, “ Huzza! huzza! huzza! 
my cartoon is up!” 

If self-control counts as an element in 
a writer’s sincerity, if there is any value 
in the study of our past moods and feel- 
ings, it is not lightly indicated in this com- 
parison. ‘The horrible alternations of 
poor Haydon’s mood, intensified and ex- 
aggerated by the self-indulgence of his 
diary, are brought into some degree of 
measure and understanding when he 
comes to put them before the public eye. 
The mere fact of an audience causes him 


to examine them more nearly, to remem- 


ber and bring forward that lack of disci- 
pline from early training which accounted 
for the lack of balance. The desire of 
candor and of completeness has laid hold 
of him. So we have found the autobio- 
grapher revealing weaknesses and errors 
which he had sedulously concealed in his 
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intercourse with friends, in his diary or 
letters, and which need never have been 
known at all but for the prick of this in- 
fluence. Sometimes these are frank sins, 
sometimes merely such ungraciousnesses 
as do a man no credit for avowing. Why 
was Gibbon at such pains to tell us, on 
the occasion of his father’s death, ‘‘ The 
tears of a son are seldom lasting. Few, 
perhaps, are the children who, after the 
expiration of many months, would sin- 
cerely rejoice in the restoration of their 
parents,” except that he believed it to 
be the truth? 

In her Mémoire, Catherine II, of Rus- 
sia, plainly states that the father of her 
son and heir, Peter, was Soltykov, a fact 
about which there was much discussion, 
and which had great political importance. 
Yet she commits it to paper, although it 
is the last thing one can imagine her ad- 
mitting. The Cardinal de Retz says, “‘ Je 
pris, apres six jours de reflexion, le parti 
de faire le mal par dessein — ce qui est 
sans comparaison le plus criminel devant 
Dieu, mais sans doute le plus sage devant 
le monde.” The mention by Franklin of 
certain offenses which he calls errata, is not 
only perfectly gratuitous, but distinctly 
calculated to lower that public esteem for 
which he had striven. Acts like Cellini’s 
stab of a man in the back, the gambling 
of Cardan, and minor meannesses of 
Rousseau, would never have been known 
at all had their authors wished to keep 
silence. Nor does morbidity, or lack of 
sense of humor, account for their record. 
One could hardly call Franklin, Cellini, 
or Catherine II, morbid; and if Gibbon 
lacked humor, it is abundantly present in 
Cellini, Cardan, and de Retz. 

No: the endeavor to stand for what we 
are springs from a deeper source, a more 
serious initiative, psychologically, than 
the litterateur has been willing to allow. 
Stevenson, for instance, writing on Pepys, 
comments on his subject’s frankness 
with amazement. He cannot understand 
why Pepys recorded actions avowedly 
best left unrecorded; and speaks of him 
as an isolated phenomenon. This is only 
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another case to prove how much the critic 
has need of the psychologist. Other- 
wise, he would take note of an influence 
present as a motive-power in natures 
ethically deficient, such as de Retz, Cel- 
lini, or Psalmanazar, the impostor. It 
acts as corrective to the religious fanatic 
who wishes to show a miserable sinner 
transformed into a saint, yet who feels 
obliged to tell you, like Fox, that even 
before his conversion he was loved for his 
“innocency and honesty.” Such “majestic 
expressions of the universal conscience” 
as Emerson mentions, owe their power to 
this courageous sincerity. Trembling, as 
she believes, upon the brink of hell, St. 
Teresa yet gives us the brilliant portrait 
of her girlish self, ‘“‘ whom every one al- 
ways saw with pleasure.” 

This power, in the naive memoirs of 
Mary Robinson (“Perdita’’), causes her 
to break off at the moment of her capit- 
ulation to George IV, although she has 
gone on swimmingly up to that point. 
One sees her inability to lie, and her fail- 
ure to find an excuse, in every broken 
line. 

Perdita’s case, just cited, brings to our 
attention the partially sincere examples. 
Until now, we have quoted only those 
master-minds over whom the autobio- 
graphical intention has had full sway, and 
whom it has influenced to a full sincerity. 
But there are, of course, many would-be 
self-students in whom this influence is de- 
fective, weakened, or counteracted. There 
are intellectual causes and emotional 
causes working against the autobiograph- 
ical intention: there is the objective cast 
of mind, and there is thesentimental point 
of view. The first will make a writer very 
careful about dates, events, and other per- 
sons, while he himself remains mistaken 
and obscure. He may write a useful work 
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for history which is useless for psycho- 
logy, although it must not be supposed 
that this is, necessarily, the case. The 
sentimental attitude affects almost all of 
the Teutonic examples of personal narra- 
tive, injuring the evidence contained even 
in the great Autobiography of Goethe. 
The Dichtung und Wahrheit holds pages 
of such magnificent and penetrating crit- 
icism as to make us regret the more its 
confusion of sentiment with fact. It is 
hard to pardon George Sand for telling 
us that she felt for Chopin “ une passion 
maternelle, trés vive, trés vraie;”’ and 
how can one receive seriously Goethe’s 
statement that “the first propensities to 
love in uncorrupted youth take altogether 
a spiritual direction”? At least George 
Sand atones by a minute and thorough 
study of her intellectual and imaginative 
development. 

The exception in the case of Dichtung 
und Wahrheit — the fact that it is prac- 
tically the only psychologically-valueless 
autobiography left by a great man — 
serves to make salient, by contrast, the 
value of other similar documents. Ex- 
amination and comparison of even a few 
intentions and reasons for writing define 
the presence of an underlying motive 
in all serious records of this kind. And 
what is simply interesting in two or three 
instances becomes highly significant, we 
repeat, when found in a group of in- 
stances. ‘Thus it seems undeniable that 
the majority of capital autobiographies 
have been undertaken in the weighty 
interests of truth, and are the outcome 
of a deep-seated, psychological impulse, 
which, as a whole, makes for the truth. 
The figures which are drawn under these 
conditions, therefore, we believe to be, in 
the main, the figures of the persons as 
they lived. 
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BY ELVA LEE 


*Miry Bett will hev’ considerable, 
wun’t she?” 

“T should say so! Silas Hitchcock 
must hev’ hed ten thousand dollars — 
or more!” 

The speakers formed one of the little 
groups of men waiting before the low old 
farmhouse. A dry stubble crackled un- 
der their feet; over-ripe timothy and scat- 
tered Canterbury bells fringed the open 
space. The great maples at the gate 
swayed languorously in the soft wind. 
The hush of midsummer — of the full- 
ness of life — lay on the fields, and in the 
house was the hush of death. 

In the darkened parlor the assembled 
relatives were seating themselves, care- 
fully leaving vacant the central chair. 
Just as they were beginning to ask one an- 
other, in subdued whispers, where Mira- 
bella could be, she came in, alone, the 
ruffled silk of her gown rustling with her 
movement. She held her head high and 
bit her lip, and her veil did not conceal 
the feverish red of her cheeks and the 
brightness of her eyes. She seated her- 
self in the Morris chair that she had 
bought after teaching one winter in a dis- 
trict school. The whole room spoke of 
the hampered striving of her tastes. She 
had painted the floor and woodwork, and 
sewed the rags for the rug; she had made 
the white curtains. The walnut whatnot 
still held a few ornaments dear from her 
childhood — a shell-covered box, a china 
vase, her mother’s sandal-wood fan. On 
the wall hung some crayon sketches that 
she had done in school. 

Flowers were piled on the melodeon, 
the table, and the long casket: asters and 
dahlias, sweet-williams and late white 
lilies. Mirabella smiled faintly at their 
profusion. She knew the look of satirical 


amusement her father would have given 
them, the look that had always accom- 
panied comment on the few flowers she 
had tried to raise, on all her attempts to 
have things “nice.” ‘The simple cere- 
mony went on, but it was only now and 
then that she heard the minister’s words, 
and her mind made startled efforts to 
catch their bearing. She seemed to have 
no real sense of the moment. She was 
absorbed in an intense wordless contest 
with the cynical, grimly-humorous, dom- 
inant spirit that she had known as her 
father’s. The sound of the hymn touched 
her as the sight of the flowers had done, 
with an impulse to laughter. To her 
vivid consciousness of what her father’s 
mocking indifference would have been, 
this honoring of his memory with con- 
ventional observances seemed incongru- 
ous and trivial. 

When the undertaker touched her she 
rose hastily and stood by the head of the 
casket; but she did not look down. Why 
should she look at the changed semblance 
of a face that she had not been able to 
shut out of her vision for three days —a 
large, clean-shaven, impassive face that 
signified to her the thwarting of all that 
she had ever wanted to do! In the conflict 
that her spirit was carrying on, that op- 
posing face was still keen and confident 
of dominance. She felt that she would be 
giving herself an unfair advantage were 
she to look down upon the real face as it 
lay, broken in its defiance, conquered at 
last. A few hot tears forced themselves 
from under her lashes. Then her uncle 
came and led her out to the carriage. 

By her own wish she came back alone 
from the long drive. She went at once to 
her room and took off the ruffled silk, the 
long gloves and veil. She was conscious 
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of the physical relief in putting off all 
this warm enshrouding black, yet it was 
as if she had laid aside her armor. This 
was the first silk dress she had ever had, 
except some old ones of her mother’s. 
At length she went down to the kitchen 
where a neighbor had been getting sup- 
per, and stood in the doorway looking up 
into the orchard that covered the hill be- 
hind the house. The hired men were 
crossing the yard with pails of foaming 
milk. She caught herself thinking that 
she would never have to wash those pails 
again. Then she repeated the thought 
defiantly, with a little catch in her breath. 
Presently she went in and seated herself 
at the table. The neighbor, Susan Pot- 
wine, poured some tea for her, and she 
tried to sip a little of it. Suddenly she 
covered her face with her hands and 
burst into tears. 

“Mercy!” cried Susan, “I did n’t 
suppose you felt as bad as that.” 

““Oh, Susan,” she moaned, “I’m 
crying because I don’t feel bad.” 

She rose and made a movement toward 


clearing the table. She had suddenly felt 
restless for her usual work, but shestopped 
as abruptly as she had begun; this yield- 
ing to a desire for work was a concession 
to her opponent in the strange struggle 
going on within her soul. She went out 
of doors and round to the front of the 


house. Far below lay the green valley 
—a smooth lake islanded by orchards 
and woodlands, and the village hidden in 
trees. Rising vapor traced the course of 
the unseen river, and the mountains were 
dark against the sunset sky. She looked 
wearily at it all, thinking how her mother 
had liked to sit out here to watch the sun- 
set, and how seldom she had been able to 
finish the evening’s work before dark. 
Her mother had been a village girl, 
unaccustomed to the work of a farm; she 
had spent her life in a passionate service 
of cleanliness, the one form of esthetic 
gratification possible to her. Hard work 
and privations (not of the body so much 
as of the spirit) had had their share in her 
early death, and the realization of this 
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had awakened a bitter resentment in her 
daughter. The girl herself had had to 
work often beyond her strength; and she 
had had almost none of the simple 
pleasures that her cousins in the village’ 
enjoyed. She had had two or three terms 
in the Elm Valley Academy, and had 
earned a little money by teaching; but 
these opportunities had been granted so 
reluctantly, with such ironical mockery 
of her ambitions, that she could feel no 
gratitude. Her father had never been 
positively unkind, but he had worked 
hard himself and he expected his wife 
and daughter to work as his mother had 
done. From his point of view his house 
and way of living were needlessly finer 
than the log house and pioneer ways of 
his youth. He felt contempt for the fem- 
ininity that preferred fresh paint, new 
carpets, and flowers, to a growing balance 
in the bank or a new meadow. 

In his last illness he had fought grimly, 
and his daughter had fought with him, 
revealing an inheritance of his stubborn 
spirit, though it had always been thought 
that she was wholly like her mother, 
timid and yielding. For a few hours after 
his death she lay in a stupor of physical 
exhaustion and baffled effort, of pity that 
seemed grief. Then slowly repressed na- 
ture asserted itself, and with increasing 
firmness, before that clear image of her 
father’s face, sarcastic and derisive, re- 
fusing assent to her dawning intention, 
refusing even belief that she knew what 
she wanted. 

It is indeed true that she did not know 
in any wide or deep sense. Her sharpest 
need was to be herself; but this she felt 
only in terms of her thwarted desires. The 
full definition of the good toward which 
her spirit blindly yearned has taxed philo- 
sophical systems and the vocabularies of 
poets. She wanted the ideal; she wanted 
beauty in her life. But, with all, the 
reaching out toward this vision must 
satisfy itself with symbols, and Mirabella 
knew precisely the symbols that would 
satisfy her aspirations. She wanted to 
live in the village, in a neat house with a 
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wide porch, sheer frilled curtains at the 
windows, a smooth lawn and scarlet 
geraniums in front. She would like to 
belong to a woman’s club, to paint china, 
to entertain her friends, seating them at 
little tables spread with fine linen that 
she would embroider on winter evenings 
by a pink-shaded lamp. She believed that 
her father could have given her some of 
these things, but she was not sure now 
that he had left his property to her. Per- 
haps he had been unwilling to trust her 
with the farm. But she would be free; 
she could at least earn her own living. It 
was to this point in her meditations that 
she had come when she rose in the vi- 
brant darkness of the August night and 
went into the house. 

In her first consultation with Squire 
Thurston, her father’s lawyer, she learned 
that she would have all of her father’s 
property, which comprised the farm, 
money in the bank, a few mortgages, and 
some outlying pieces of land. The total 
seemed to her fabulous and unlimited; 
but she was bewildered, and her thought 
could not go beyond her long-cherished 
wishes. She was looking for a house in 
the village when her cousin Nettie French 
made a startling suggestion. Nettie taught 
school in Hartsville, the nearest large 
town. She was secretary of the Harts- 
ville Travel Club; she had a portfolio 
of photogravures of the world’s twelve 
greatest paintings, and on her walls were 
framed prints of the Angelus, Beatrice 
Cenci, and some modern German ma- 
donnas. One day in the fall she pro- 
posed to Mirabella that they should take 
a trip abroad the next summer. Mirabella 
looked at her in astonishment. No one 
in Elm Valley had ever gone to Europe, 
and she tvas not even sure that she would 
like to go. Gradually, however, her im- 
agination kindled. What if she should 
go! Life seemed to be opening out so 
rapidly that she caught her breath; cour- 
age almost failed her. But as she grew 
accustomed to the idea, her hesitation 
passed into eager anticipation. She de- 
cided not to buy a house for the present, 
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and came into the village to stay at her 
uncle’s. 

The winter passed quickly in prepara- 
tions. She and Nettie studied diligently 
directions for foreign travel in newspa- 
pers and women’s journals. They made 
long lists, and planned to do their shop- 
ping in New York. Then came evenings 
over circulars from steamship compa- 
nies. Mirabella selected lines and boats 
with what seemed to Nettie a reckless 
disregard of expense. 

“We ought to go right,” Mirabella 
protested. The furthest possible depart- 
ure from her father’s habits of expendi- 
ture alone seemed to satisfy her. And 
then there was always her wish to do as 
people did who lived “ nicely.” ‘“ I'll 
tell you,” she cried: “I will pay part of 
your expenses.” 

“ Well, you will not,” Nettie answered 
promptly. 

“ Yes, I will.” And she prevailed. 

She drew some money from the bank, 
sold a piece of land, and in April they 
set forth. They spent a week in Jersey 
City with a former Elm Valley girl. 
Every morning they crossed the river, 
and Mirabella would stand by the rail 
looking down the sparkling path of 
waves into the sunlit mists of the bay, 
exhilarated by the salt air and the sight 
of the moving craft. Once or twice she 
saw an ocean liner moving slowly out: 
in a week, a day, she too would be gliding 
out to sea toward the unknown wonders 
of a new world. 

One morning they went to the park, 
then in its first green. Through Mira- 
bella’s admiration of the great lawns, 
the lakes and swans, there flashed a re- 
collection of the valley and the moun- 
tains before her own door. There the 
meadows and the nearer hills were turn- 
ing green, and the new-ploughed fields 
would have lilac lights in their deep- 
brown furrows. At night white fogs crept 
up from the river till the valley was a 
shining lake in the moonlight; by day 
the woods wore the changing colors of 
flower tassels and opening leaves, and the 
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old orchard was flecked with gray-green. 
Her memory was tenacious of these de- 
tails, but she felt no beauty in them, and 
the sameness of the recurring season 
wearied her even in thought. Yet she 
had a curious feeling of knowing herself 
only as a part of that scene, — of not 
being at home in these places that she 
liked better. 

Their hostess led them first to Fifth 
Avenue, expecting, however, that the 
actual purchases would be made on the 
parallel avenues. But Mirabella willed 
otherwise. She had always had to take 
the poorer things; now, whatever she 
bought should be of the best. Once Net- 
tie protested against some purchase of 
ivory brushes or pig-skin cases. 

“We must have things that are suit- 
able,” Mirabella answered. 

“ But we can go without such expen- 
sive things.” 

Mirabella could only be firm without 
reply. Her motive lay too deep for ex- 
planation. Her action was a sort of justi- 
fication of herself against all that had 
seemed mean and coarse in her environ- 
ment. There was another feeling than 
mere pride of life in the subtle delight 
with which she touched the delicate well- 
made articles of her equipment; but 
deeper still lay the sense that only by 
completeness of revolt could she make 
her protest effectual. That vivid image 
of her father’s opposing, mocking face 
seldom came to her now, but she still 
felt that at the slightest yielding on her 
part she would slip back into the old 
submission. 

They sailed the last of April, left the 
boat at Boulogne, and went directly to 
Paris, for Nettie’s great desire was to put 
in practice a few French lessons she had 
taken. They arrived in Paris after dark, 
and went with some of their fellow travel- 
ers to a small hotel near the Madeleine. 

The next morning, in the soft May 
sunshine, they came out upon the rue 
de Rivoli, opposite the Tuileries and the 
great spaces of the Place de la Concorde. 
The fountains were playing, and clumps of 
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rhododendrons glowed in the cool depths 
of the Champs-Elysées. The dome of the 
Invalides and the Eiffel Tower rose out 
of the distant mist. The young women 
swayed towards each other, clinging to- 
gether, two slim black figures. They both 
had natural good taste in dress, but a too 
diligent study of fashion-plates, a too hur- 
ried survey of New York shops and wo- 
men, had misled them, and slight exag- 
gerations of the prevailing modes betrayed 
their provinciality. ‘Their hats were a 
little too wide, their veils too floating, 
their skirts too long, and all was too new. 
With it all, a little stiffness of neatness 
and precision prevailed. 

Carriages and automobiles rolled noise- 
lessly by, checking each start they made 
to cross the street. “ How shall we ever 
get there!” despaired Mirabella. 

“Well, this lady is an American, I 
know, and I am going to ask her.” 

Nettie advanced resolutely toward a 
middle-aged woman, well dressed in gray. 

** Will you please tell us how to get to 
the Bon Marché?” she asked breath- 
lessly. 

The lady stopped and smiled. She had 
a square fresh face and keen dark eyes. 

“You must cross by the Pont Royal 
and go up by the rue du Bac —do you 
know where the rue du Bac is?” 

“* We don’t know where anything is! ” 

“ Ah, you are frank!” this with just 
the right degree of friendly intonation. 
“Have n’t you your Baedekers ? ” 

The cousins looked at each other 
blankly. Baedeker was scarcely even a 
name to them. 

Mrs. Upton Rawles was quick both in 
observation and inference. “ You must 
have a cab,” she said decisively. She hesi- 
tated; then, “I am going to the Bon 
Marché.” This was one of the ways of 
presenting a truth that Mrs. Rawles per- 
mitted herself. Her intention was a birth 
of the moment. “If you are not afraid 
to trust yourselves to me we can go to- 
gether,” she continued. 

They were not afraid, they instantly 
and sincerely affirmed. There was in- 
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deed everything in her appearance to 
inspire confidence, even to the caution of 
their inexperience; and even far more 
discerning eyes than theirs would have 
recognized in her a lady. 

Mrs. Rawles called a fiacre and told 
the driver to go to the Place du Carrousel 
and descend the quay to the Pont St. 
Michel. ‘‘ Their first hour in Paris, so to 
speak, and they were going straight to the 
Bon Marché! ” was her inward comment. 
She could not scrutinize them openly, — 
they were at least as conscious of her as 
of the objects to which she was calling 
their attention, — but her swift glances 
confirmed her first impression. ‘They 
were so fresh and dainty, so stiffly over- 
dressed! They must be of New England 
stock, but not from New England; pre- 
sumably from some small town nearer 
the Middle West. The taller one had a 
certain prettiness of form in spite of her 
angularity, and a distinction in the lines 
of neck and shoulders. Nettie French, 
talking primly of Notre Dame and the 
Boulevard St. Michel, interested her less. 
Both seemed to be at once eager and dis- 


appointed, and the taller girl was evi- 
dently too sincere to deceive herself into 


an admiration she did not feel. Good- 
nature prompted her to help them find 
something of what they had come to 
see. 

To Mirabella, Nettie’s understanding 
of these strange names and places indi- 
cated an unsuspected fund of knowledge. 
She herself was pleased with the arcades 
of the rue de Rivoli and the Tuileries 
gardens; but she could not admire, as 
their new acquaintance seemed to think 
they should, the low dull walls of the 
Louvre or the facade of Notre Dame, 
and she thought the streets across the 
river dirty and uninteresting. 

The cousins had selected the Bon 
Marché for their morning’s expedition 
chiefly because it was the place of which 
they had the least vague idea. But once 
within the great bazaar, Mirabella again 
found delight in unstinted buying. She 
bought generously for her cousin, and 
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could hardly keep her gratitude from 
overflowing into gifts for Mrs. Rawles. 
For herself she chose without regard to 
utility. She knew that she might never 
wear these pieces of rose point, but she 
felt that she would be a different woman 
in them — that the narrow ways she had 
hated could never wholly claim her if 
she could see, even if she never wore, 
these webs fine as the stuff of dreams. 
She lingered long over the laces; her soul 
expanded over them as the soul of an- 
other over poetry or music. It was the 
poetry that appealed to her habit of mind, 
and her emotion was genuine and pure. 
She won the approval of Mrs. Rawles by 
her choice, and perhaps misled that lady 
a little by her disregard of prices. The 
morning past, their kindly guide put them 
into a fiacre and promised to look them 
up very soon. 

First and last they did most of their 
Paris sight-seeing under her guidance. 
If she was not with them, they followed 
her directions. Her kindness was a per- 
petual point of comment with them. 

“It must be just kindness,” said Net- 
tie. “ I can’t see that she makes anything 
out of us; she’s awfully particular about 
paying her part of expenses.” 

“* She is n’t the kind of a woman who 
would want to make anything out of us,”’ 
Mirabella indignantly replied. 

“ Well, she probably likes to manage,” 
decided Nettie. 

It was indeed true of Mrs. Rawles that 
her executive ability, denied exercise in a 
large field, sought satisfaction in the pro- 
tection of her friends. She lived abroad 
because she liked it, and it was — or 
had been—cheaper. She liked Paris 
best, but she was beginning to fear that 
she could no longer afford to live there. 
Since meeting Mirabella Hitchcock she 
had sometimes wondered if they could 
not be useful to each other. The cousins’ 
confidence in her was not misplaced; 
she was a woman to whom you could 
safely trust your purse, your honor, your 
open letters even. She had no intention 
of exploiting Mirabella. She would, she 
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thought, give more than she would re- 
ceive. 

Always afterwards it was a satisfaction 
to Mirabella to remember that she, and 
not Mrs. Rawles, had proposed the trip to 
Touraine. She never realized how deli- 
cately the attractiveness of this tour was 
brought out in comparison with others 
suggested by Nettie. Mrs. Rawles had 
never been in Touraine, — a fact so un- 
emphasized that it escaped the notice of 
her protégées — but her preparation in 
the literature of the region was more than 
adequate. And just when the younger 
women were yielding to the charm of her 
descriptions of the chateaux, she sent 
them off alone on a melancholy two-days’ 
expedition to Rouen. The lingering im- 
pression of that journey gave Mirabella 
the courage to express her regret that 
their friend was not going with them to 
Tours. 

“Oh, my dear,” was the reply, “I 
can’t afford it.” 

Mirabella never knew how she brought 
herself to propose to pay Mrs. Rawles’s 
expenses. It came about, however, nat- 
urally enough. Mrs. Rawles received the 
offer, or rather request, with evident 
pleasure; but she must think it over, she 
said, adding, “‘ Of course, I want to go.” 
The next day she said that she would go 
for a month or six weeks. Perhaps they 
could venture as far as Carcassonne. “I 
hope we shall meet my-cousin Philip,” 
was her next remark. “‘ He is in the south 
of France or in Spain, painting impos- 
sible pictures. He would be an ideal 
guide.” 

Mirabella, for her part, hoped that 
chance would keep Mr. Philip Armitage 
out of their path; she was having quite 
enough to do to assimilate a little of the 
information she was now receiving. She 
was alarmed even by the thought of 
meeting so learned and fastidious a per- 
son as this Mr. Armitage would seem to 


be. 


In the retrospect of any experience all 
impressions will radiate from the lumin- 
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ous point of the one most vivid. In Mira- 
bella’s memory the valley of the Loire 
wore the aspect of a lovely formal garden, 
touched with a faint silvery light of ro- 
mance, mystery, and splendor — her in- 
terpretation of the historical references 
she constantly heard from her compan- 
ions, all concretely associated for her 
with the charming name of a certain beau- 
tiful lady, Diane de Poitiers, at whose 
word the graceful arches of Chenon- 
ceaux had sprung so lightly across the 
clear-flowing Cher. Nettie learned a great 
deal of history, filled her trunk with post- 
card pictures of royal personages, and 
enlarged her stock of French phrases. 

At the end of a month Mirabella cabled 
to Squire Thurston to sell a certain valu- 
able piece of woodland and send her the 
money. When the order came, she timidly 
discussed her new plan—that they should 
all go to Italy at her expense. She over- 
ruled Nettie’s objections. ‘ Miss Brown 
can teach in your place another month. 
Write to her,” she said, with the imperi- 
ous directness of one who has learned the 
commanding power of money. 

It was at Lake Como that the question 
of Mirabella’s staying over for the winter 
was first seriously discussed. It seemed 
to her that she could not go back now: 
she was just beginning to understand, — 
to know how to see. But she could not 
propose herself to Mrs. Rawles as a com- 
panion for so long a time. The sugges- 
tion came finally from the latter. “ But,” 
she added regretfully, ‘‘ you could not 
live in my bandbox of an apartment.” 
The rooms so designated had seemed 
luxurious to Mirabella, but she merely 
thought that Mrs. Rawles considered 
them too small for two; it did not occur 
to her that there was a false impression 
to be corrected. 

The next morning Mrs. Rawles was 
at breakfast on the terrace when the 
two young women joined her. “ Some 
friends of mine,” she said, referring to 
an open letter beside her plate, “ are 
going to Egypt and want to rent their 
apartment. That would be an oppor- 
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tunity for you, Mirabella, if you could 
induce Miss Nettie to stay.” 

“T can’t stay; that’s settled,” Nettie 
laughed. “I can’t lose my place.” 

“I admire your independence,” said 
Mrs. Rawles. 

Nettie stared, but Mrs. Rawles’s atten- 
tion was fixed on Mirabella, who seemed 
both eager to speak and hesitating. 

“Tf you could only stay with me, Mrs. 
Rawles,” she said at last, hastily. 

“You ought to take an apartment if 
you stay,” was the reply; “you would 
like it much better than a hotel or a 
pension. But I must finish some letters 
for the morning post.” And she rose and 
went in. 

Mirabella returned to the subject later; 
and when she found that her friend was 
willing to be her guest for the winter, she 
urged her to telegraph to the Rittenhams 
to secure the apartment. Mrs. Rawles 
suggested that it would be well to wait — 
Mirabella might find something that she 
would like better. But before night they 
had telegraphed for the rooms. 

October found them established in 
Paris, near the Arc de I’Etoile. At last 
it seemed to Mirabella that her vague 
vision had defined itself — scarcely yet 
had it become reality. As in a dream she 
moved over shining floors and soft-hued 
rugs, through lofty rooms where every- 
thing seemed beautiful to her — always 
waited upon by low-voiced attentive serv- 
ants. At times her natural activity dis- 
liked this constant service; but the phys- 
ical weariness of years yielded to the 
luxury of rest. 

Every morning she wakened to lie 
warm under the crimson satin duvet, 
looking at the tinted clouds and flow- 
ers on the ceiling, till the maid brought 
in her chocolate in a Sévres cup on a 
silver tray. While Célie lighted the wood 
fire and poured out the water for the 
bath, Mirabella would think of winter 
mornings at home — when she could see 
her breath, and her fingers were blue as 
she dressed, and her father and the hired 
man would come in to breakfast with 
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muddy boots and coats smelling of the 
barn. The usual result of recalling these 
past discomforts was concern for the serv- 
ants in their cold rooms, and she as- 
tonished and perplexed them by presents 
of warm bathrobes and American oil- 
stoves. 

Mrs. Rawles arranged for Mirabella’s 
attendance at several courses of lectures, 
and engaged a French teacher. They 
visited the museums faithfully, and went 
often to the theatre. The hospitality of 
Mrs.Rawles (few seemed to remember the 
slender diffident woman somewhat in the 
background) became one of the winter’s 
attractions for many of their compatriots. 
Mirabella usually poured the tea; she 
liked this combined activity and partial 
effacement. She watched the people from 
the shelter of the samovar, and pondered 
over scraps of conversation that floated 
to her. 

One day her attention was partic- 
ularly held by a man talking to some 
one near her table. He had gray hair, 
parted in the middle and falling over his 
ears, a gray moustache and pointed 
beard. He wore a baggy coat and wide 
trousers of corduroy, and a big black tie 
with floating ends. She heard him say, 
“The atmosphere of France did not 
make Corot. It is the artists — nous 
autres artistes — that make the country 
people see and love.” Then they drifted 
away, but presently she started in dismay. 
Mrs. Rawles was bringing the man back 
toward the tea-table, to present him to 
her, she knew. She was afraid he would 
talk to her and she would not know how 
to reply. She felt reassured when he gave 
her a kindly clasp of the hand and she 
found herself looking up into a pair of 
honest boyish blue eyes. 

She was quite unprepared for the name 
Mrs. Rawles gave. This, then, was Philip 
Armitage. He asked what kind of tea 
she used, and if she thought the cup she 
was filling was old Meissen. 

“Please don’t destroy her faith in 
everything in the room,” interposed Mrs. 
Rawles. “He is my cousin, you know,” 
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to Mirabella. “ You have n’t seen him 
before because he will not visit such a 
barbarian as I more than once a year.” 

He waved her away, and seating him- 
self asked Mirabella if she did not find 
the Bois beautiful. 

** Now, in winter!” she exclaimed. 

“In winter, if ever.” 

She wondered what sort of man this 
was who went south in the heat of sum- 
mer and liked the leafless trees and fogs 
of winter. “I'll take you over to Long- 
champs some white frosty morning and 
you will see what it is,” he said. He stayed 
a few minutes longer, making droll com- 
ments on the people and things in the 
room. Suddenly he rose, put his heels to- 
gether and made a low bow. “I am de- 
lighted to have met you, mademoiselle,” 
and he was gone. 

His cousin talked of him at dinner. 
He had just come back from Algiers, it 
seemed. “ He is always painting, though 
he never sells any pictures.” 

“ Won’t he sell them?” 

“Oh, he would sell, but no one will 
buy. Poor fellow, I suppose he will be- 
come famous after he dies.” 

“ Are his pictures good, then?” 

Mrs. Rawles hesitated: but her hesi- 
tation was not prolonged enough to affect 
the frankness of her reply. ‘“ No,” she 
said, “I am afraid they are rather bad.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” was the response, 
and Mrs. Rawles felt that she had said 
the right thing. 

“He loves his art,” she went on, 
“but Iam afraid that his technique is n’t 
equal to his imagination and apprecia- 
tion. He is a landscape painter, and he 
is always hunting for unusual effects of 
light and color. Perhaps it is because 
his effects are so unusual that he does n’t 
sell his pictures. He is very faithful to 
his convictions.” After a moment she 
added, “ He poses, but at heart he is 
just a single-minded, honest American 
gentleman.” 

The next week Armitage came to din- 
ner, and after that often — dropping in 
unexpectedly for lunch or a cup of tea. 
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He made Mirabella walk in the Bois with 
him, and fulfilled his promise of making 
her see a beauty in mists and gray skies, 
soft tones and feathering tree-tops. She 
began also to look more tolerantly on his 
costume. In answer to questions that he 
asked, at first in kindness, she found 
herself describing her home to him — the 
old orchard, the river winding through 
the meadows, the wooded mountain. It 
became a picture for her. 

One morning in March they walked 
to the grande cascade. There had been 
rain, and the air was soft and moist. 
Vapor floated like incense among the 
straight-stemmed pines, over the fresh 
green lawns, and gathered onyx-toned in 
the distant sunlight. On her return Mira- 
bella went directly to her room, her eyes 
shining, a heightened pink in her cheeks. 
Mrs. Rawles saw her and turned away 
to hide a little smile. 

There was a letter lying on Mirabella’s 
dressing-table. She opened it, read it 
through once with increasing haste, then 
again slowly as if she had not under- 
stood it. Suddenly, crumpling the letter 
in her hand, she hurried to find Mrs. 
Rawles, who sat at her desk in the salon. 

Mirabella stood beside her, stiff and 
straight. “ Mrs. Rawles,” she said, “I 
must go home.” 

The older woman put down her pen and 
half rose. “ My dear! what is wrong? 
Have you had bad news?” 

“Yes — no.” Mirabella’s mind was 
working rapidly to strange conclusions. 
“ Only — my money is all gone.” 

“ Only!” Mrs. Rawles was surprised 
into a bewilderment most unusual for her. 
“What has happened? A failure; de- 
preciated securities? One does n’t lose 
everything in an hour, like that, at once! 
Surely something must be left.” 

“ Oh, yes,” the answer was given with 
painstaking exactness, “the house, the 
twenty-acre meadow, and one hundred 
and fifty dollars a year interest money.” 

*“ What do you mean? What has be- 
come of your property ?” 

“ T have spent it all.” The color crept 
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high in Mirabella’s cheeks; her eyes be- 
gan to look worried. 

“You have spent all of what?” Mrs. 
Rawles asked sternly. 

The troubled look in Mirabella’s eyes 
intensified. “‘ I have spent all that I had,” 
she said firmly. “I suppose that it does 
not seem very much to you. I had not 
realized that it would go so soon. It 
seemed a great deal to me. But I’m not 
sorry that I spent it. I’m glad.” 

Mrs. Rawles gave her a strange up- 
ward glance and repressed an exclama- 
tion. At that moment she did not know 
whether to accuse the girl of unfathom- 
able craft or of incredible simplicity. 
Later she acknowledged that either 
judgment would have been unjust, but 
she never divined what Mirabella had 
meant by saying that she was glad. Nor 
could Mirabella have explained why she 
was glad that the money had been poured 
out unstintingly. She would not have 
spent it just as she had if she had known 
more. She seemed to herself to have 


learned a great deal — certainly her sense 
of values had changed greatly; but 


though she might wish that its uses had 
been other, she could never regret that 
the money was gone. 

She never entirely forgot her feeling 
of this moment,—that Mrs. Rawles 
was angry with her — that she had al- 
ways been nice to her only because of her 
money. This suspicion had crossed her 
mind before, but at every point, when she 
had been tempted to think her friend 
selfish, she had been overwhelmed by the 
remembrance of some delicate attention, 
some little act of thoughtfulness, that put 
her own clumsy generosities to shame. 
And now at this critical moment Mrs. 
Rawles rose, took the younger woman’s 
hands in hers and held them firmly. 

“It is only on your account that I am 
sorry,” said Mirabella, her eyes dimming. 
Instantly she felt that this was a mistake, 
and bit her lip, but the warm clasp of the 
other’s hands did not relax. 

“You must not think of me,” was the 
answer given gently ; “ now tell me about 
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it, and we can decide what is best to 
do.” 

Mrs. Rawles’s determination to main- 
tain the philosophic mind was so far suc- 
cessful that she was even ready to laugh 
at herself the next morning, in her talk 
with her cousin, whom she had sent for. 
She had given Mirabella a commission 
in town. 

“* Of course you see,” she said, “ that 
she has — to be very vulgar — taken me 
in completely. I knew she was country- 
bred, that she had absolutely no know- 
ledge of the world, but I guilelessly sup- 
posed there was a large fortune. I think 
I attributed it to lumber. She did not 
talk of her affairs. I never,” she spread 
out her hands, deprecating surprise, “ I 
never saw any one spend money with 
such an ease, such a delicate detachment. 
I thought she had been accustomed at 
least to the idea of having plenty of 
money all her life. But I do assure you 
that she never dreamed of deceiving me.” 

“JT didn’t suppose that she had,” 
Armitage replied dryly. He had been 
walking about the room while his cousin 
was talking. Now he paused before her, 
and looked down at her with a quiz- 
zical gleam in his eyes. She turned her 
head away for an instant. His way of 
looking at her sometimes disconcerted 
her; but she turned back and faced him 
with a smile. She vindicated herself by 
frankly implicating him in the design he 
tacitly imputed to her. 

“You have escaped,” she said. “I 
thought yesterday when she came in that 
you had spoken.” 

He had taken up a piece of carved 
ivory and was examining it closely. 
“ What is she going to do?” he asked. 

“ She wants to go home at once. I am 
to stay here till the Rittenhams come. 
You know I intend to go home this sum- 
mer.” 

“ You are not going to let her go home 
alone?” 

“Why not? I seem to have no voice 
in the matter.” 

He exchanged the ivory for a bit of 
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jade. ‘“ Can’t you induce her to wait and 
go with you?” 

“ Why should I?” wonderingly. 

“ For one reason, to give me a chance 
to ask her to marry me.” 

“ Philip, are you mad! I have always 
called you quixotic, but this is going too 
far. She is nothing but an ignorant coun- 
try girl. She is practically penniless, and 
you are penniless.” 

“Not quite.” He put down the jade 
and faced her. “I think I could make 
shift to take care of her, at least a little 
better than it would seem her father did 
— that is, if she will have me.” 

“ Have you!” 

“Oh, it,is by no means such a cer- 
tainty,” he insisted. “ We need not dis- 
cuss her. But you have recognized some 
of the qualities of her attractiveness — ” 

“Oh, thank you,” his cousin mur- 
mured. 

“She is much younger than I, and I 
look older than Iam. Moreover, I think 
she does not like my clothes.” 

Mrs. Rawles dismissed this impatient- 
ly. “Tell me, pray,” she questioned, 
“‘ where will you live? You could not 
afford to live in Paris, and you would be 
desperately unhappy anywhere else.” 

“T think you said she still had the 
farmhouse and the orchard? I imagine 
the view goes with the front windows. 
You see I seem to have learned more 
about her life than you. I think I should 
like to paint her in the orchard when it 
is in bloom. And I should like to paint 
the elms that look like palms rising out 
of the fog in the green meadows. Oh, 
yes, I should like it.” 

For a moment there was silence, 
Mrs. Rawles looking at him thought- 
fully and somewhat wonderingly. Then 
she said slowly, in a tone of deep- 
ening conviction, “ Yes, I really believe 
you would like it; I believe you would.” 

* And now” — he rose — “ when are 
you going to let me see her?” 

“What nonsense! You can see her 
when you like, as you always have.” 

He came back the next morning. At 
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first he tried to urge Mirabella to stay 
and go home with Mrs. Rawles in June. 

“T cannot,” she said earnestly, “‘ my 
return ticket expires in April; and there 
is just enough money here to — to carry 
on the house for Mrs. Rawles. I did n’t 
realize what I was doing, and I’m afraid 
I was thoughtless, too. I have put her 
in a difficult position, and she has been 
so kind. I could n’t have stood it if she 
had n’t consented to let things go on just 
as they are. But I can’t stay; it would 
be shamming, now.” 

He looked at her intently. ‘“ When do 
you sail?” he asked. “Sunday — from 
Boulogne? I should like to see Picardy 
now. I may as well go on and see you 
on the boat.” 

As he was leaving he turned back. 
“Oh, you know I am going over to 
America this summer? Will you show 
me the orchard and the river if I come 
out to Elm Valley?” 

He left her looking at him in startled 
wonder. He did not speak of this inten- 
tion again until he was saying good-by 
to her on the lighter. “And I am coming 
to Elm Valley, you know. May I?” he 
insisted. 

The crowd pushed them apart, but she 
had a glimpse of his laughing, kindly 
eyes. She did not know what he meant, 
but at least she had not told him not to 
come. 

It was bleak and cold in Elm Valley. 
Mirabella went valiantly to work, not 
caring to ask herself why she wanted the 
house put in such good order. Neighbors 
far and near, seeing her return to the old 
house, noting her big trunks and hearing 
many strange reports of her travels, com- 
mented freely upon the swift scattering 
of Silas Hitchcock’s savings. Often, as 
she worked, the memory of her father’s 
face came to her, but it came as a mem- 
ory only, not as a distinct vision. She 
knew how grimly he would smile, how 
he would say that the pass to which she 
had brought herself was only what might 
have been expected. But she had nothing 
of the old sense of contest. She knew that 
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she had conquered and that she could not 
have bought her freedom at a smaller 
price. And whatever might happen to 
her in the future, some answer had been 
given to her old insistent, unanalyzed 
wonder whether life had any other mean- 
ing than dreariness. Of her future she 
would not think. She had persuaded her- 
self that Armitage had meant nothing, 
but it was a pleasure to her to think of 
his kindness and her faith in his sincerity. 
And her store of recollections of people, 
places, pictures, seemed to her an ex- 
haustless resource against any possible 
monotony. 

In May, while the hill behind the house 
was still swept with the light and color 
and fragrance of the great flowering apple 
trees, Armitage came. When he ap- 
peared it took a few seconds for Mira- 
bella to assure herself of his identity, so 
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great was the change effected by well- 
fitting serge and a ruthless sacrifice of 
hair and beard. He stayed for a month, 
and came back later in the summer. 
In September he and Mirabella were 
married. 

When his boxes came, he turned the 
whole house into a studio, spreading 
faded rugs and tapestries, old brasses 
and armor, in every room. Mirabella 
does her own work, with occasional help 
from Susan Potwine, and is very con- 
tented. Her happiest hours are when her 
husband, once more in corduroys and an 
old blue béret, smoking a briar-wood pipe, 
carries his easel out of doors, and she can 
sit near him and embroider while he 
paints. 

Once every year they go out into the 
world, and now and then he carries with 
him a picture that finds a purchaser. 





THE COLLEGE AND THE FRESHMAN 


BY WILLIAM R. CASTLE, Jr. 


WE read often in novels that this crisis 
or that, some sudden responsibility, a 
chance word or glance, transformed the 
hero in a moment from boy to man. In 
real life there is seldom this magic “‘ pres- 
to, change.” The transformation consists 
in gradual development, covering months 
or even years, the plastic traits of boy- 
hood solidifying insensibly into the rigid 
lines of manly character. ‘There may well 
be, however, a particular moment when 
this process of change accelerates, when 
significant influences are brought to bear 
in rapid succession, each leaving its in- 
delible mark. 

In the case of thousands of Amer- 
ican youth this critical period comes 
when the boy leaves school and enters 
college. It is of extreme importance, 
therefore, that during the Freshman year 


the youth should be given every oppor- 
tunity to develop along ennobling lines. 
Until then, he has lived at home under 
the continuous supervision of his parents ; 
in school he has trudged, more or less in- 
dustriously, through the prescribed cur- 
riculum. At boarding-school, if he has 
had a few years of this life, conditions 
under which he has developed have been 
similar, The responsibility of parents 
has been transferred to masters, the re- 
fining influence of the mother, with its 
obvious advantages, exchanged for the 
spirit of self-reliance and power of self- 
adjustment resulting from closer contact 
with other boys. Seldom, in either case, 
has the boy been expected to exercise 
any power of initiative. Broadly speak- 
ing, this preliminary training is as it 
should be. I say nothing of the failure of 
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certain parents, and of certain schools, to 
make the best of their opportunities, be- 
cause I am depicting conditions as they 
exist, and the boy who may be expected 
to result. This at least is granted by all: 
that, until he is seventeen, the boy must 
be ruled, must follow the course laid 
down by his elders; that he is not com- 
petent to make important decisions for 
himself, and that his character should be 
moulded in such a way as to make him 
best able to meet intelligently the pro- 
blems which maturer years must bring. 

The average age of admission to col- 
lege is nineteen. For several reasons, it 
should not be over seventeen. Obviously, 
it would be better for a professional man 
to begin his work at twenty-four than at 
twenty-six. Looking in the other direc- 
tion, the average boy should be able, with- 
out undue effort, to finish his preparatory- 
school work at seventeen. This, indeed, 
is often the case, and the year or two 
given by so many parents avowedly to 
“* character development,” really because 
a boy who enters college so young is 
supposed to be socially handicapped, is 
usually a year wasted; in many instances 
worse than wasted, because a year or more 
of comparative idleness does away with 
the habit of vigorous application so neces- 
sary in college. During his final school 
year the boy studies hard because success 
in his college entrance examinations is 
a prize worth striving for. Unless he is 
in poor physical condition, a summer 
should give rest enough. A third reason 
for early matriculation, in many ways the 
most important and certainly that least 
generally appreciated, is two-fold. The 
younger boy is more amenable to disci- 
pline; he is correspondingly less liable to 
temptation. It is this phase of the situa- 
tion which I propose to discuss: to in- 
quire whether the college gives adequate 
protection to its first-year students; what 
measures may be taken to broaden and 
intensify the scope of this protection ; 
and whether a younger Freshman class 
would be likely to make these measures 
more effective. 
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In speaking of the American college, 
I have in mind, not the very small college 
where the boarding-school system is con- 
tinued and the course prescribed, but the 
university with a more or less complete 
elective system, with Freshman classes of 
two hundred or more, which, through 
their very numbers, preclude any close 
association between the members of the 
Faculty and the students. Illustrations I 
shall draw largely from Harvard, since 
conditions there are duplicated to greater 
or less extent in other institutions, and 
since, especially by graduates of other 
colleges, Harvard is considered a place 
where little is done in individual care of 
students. I shall take up, moreover, 
neither the abnormally good, nor the 
abnormally bad student, but the average 
straightforward youth, who is as typical 
of America as is the college itself. 

On the opening day of his Freshman 
year, a boy is for the first time given a 
latch-key. His time is his own. Like a 
business man or a college professor, he 
must meet his engagements, but beyond 
this he is free. He may use the interven- 
ing hours properly or improperly, as he 
thinks fit. There are no specified hours 
when he must be in his room at work over 
his books, no law which sends him to bed 
at eleven o’clock. He is not compelled to 
sign a pledge that he will use no intoxi- 
cating liquors. He may choose his friends 
where and how he will. In all probability 
a city with its blatant allurements, or, still 
worse, a small country town with its 
vileness cleverly hidden from all but the 
inquisitive, is near at hand. It is char- 
acteristic of a Freshman to be inquisi- 
tive, and there are sure to be guides, more 
gentlemanly perhaps, but no less iniqui- 
tous, than the guides of Paris, who are 
ready to show him the sights. These 
guides may even be among the student 
body, for colleges seldom print in their 
catalogues what I once saw in that of a 
small Southern institution: ‘‘ No ruffians, 
idle loafers, nor cigarette-smokers need 
apply.” In spite of the splendid climax, 
most American colleges are filled with 
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cigarette-smokers, and contain —for a 
time, at least — many idle loafers and 
a few ruffians. 

To some parents this freedom ap- 
pears a frightful thing, because to them 
it means drunkenness, gambling, asso- 
ciation with loose women. An anxious 
mother, not long since, asked me whether 
she should risk sending her boy, twenty- 
one years old, to college next year, or 
whether it would be wiser to keep him at 
home two or three years longer. She 
recognized the black side of the picture, 
but I could only answer that, unless the 
boy were strangely immature, he would 
become each year that she tucked him 
into bed less able to meet the inevitable 
temptations of manhood. She was wrong 
in associating temptations of this sort 
exclusively with the college. They are 
actually those which meet every man, in 
every walk of life, and are talked of as 
college vices only because the transition 
from school to college is usually coinci- 
dent with the transition from boyhood to 
manhood. This very fact, however, may 
well make neglectful parents hesitate, 
those who have allowed their sons to 
grow up as best they might without moral 
tutelage, without insistence on the sa- 
credness of the best in life. To those, on 
the other hand, who have trained their 
boys, who have given them high ideals, 
who have been frank, who know them, 
in short, the step appears an opportunity. 

But granted this freedom, the value of 
this trying-out process, has the college 
itself no responsibilities ? Shall it blink 
the dangers and, standing aside, allow 
these young men to weather the storms, 
or to break, as their previous training or 
chance may dictate ? Most assuredly not. 
The college so doing is guilty of gross 
neglect toward the parents who have done 
their part, and toward the sons of parents 
who have not. Such a college fails to do 
its duty. Still more, it misses its oppor- 
tunities. Let us see, then, what is done 
now, and what further might be accom- 
plished. 

The first problem that confronts the 


Freshman is the selection of his courses. 
For the solution of this, each boy entering 
Harvard College is assigned to some 
member of the Faculty who acts officially 
as his adviser. He has already answered 
in writing various questions, among 
which is one as to his intended profes- 
sion or occupation. In accordance with 
the answer to this inquiry, advisers are 
usually chosen. The advantages are ob- 
vious. The boy is enabled to map out a 
combination of courses which have prac- 
tical bearing on his life-work; he believes 
in the selection because it is made on the 
advice of a man already eminent in the 
profession to which he aspires; he has, 
moreover, a scheme which will do away 
with meaningless scattering, which is in- 
troductory to a complete college course, 
and which really leads somewhere. Un- 
fortunately, the disadvantages, to one 
who has studied the system in all its as- 
pects, appear equally clear, though less 
obvious to the layman. For one thing, 
too much stress is laid on the practical 
aspect of college work, too little on the 
cultural, the result being a deplorable 
narrowing of intellectual activity; excel- 
lent training for the specific object, per- 
haps, but certainly not excellent educa- 
tion. 

The adviser, by reason of praiseworthy 
absorption in his own profession, un- 
consciously adds to this mistaken atti- 
tude by suggesting courses not bearing 
directly on that profession as necessary 
merely to fill the schedule. From the out- 
set the boy feels that his duty lies in 
grasping thoroughly those subjects — 
chemistry, if he is to be a doctor; mathe- 
matics, if an engineer — which will be of 
direct, practical service later; and quite 
loses sight of the fact that college should 
teach him to think intelligently on many 
subjects, as well as to know accurately 
one subject. What is more, the boy of 
eighteen seldom knows what his profes- 
sion is to be, into what new and vital 
channels of thought his study may lead 
him. He has, to be sure, outgrown child- 
ish enthusiasms, no longer holds as high- 
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est ambition the wish to be a circus-rider 
or a chauffeur; but his decisions may yet 
be little indicative of the future. That 
he enjoys sketching is no sign that he 
will be an architect; that he is able to 
watch an operation without fainting does 
not prove that he will be a surgeon. Un- 
der the advice of an architect or a doctor, 
therefore, he may plan a college course 
which will be narrow, without even the 
advantage of narrowness along the lines 
of his career. Many boys, finally, admit 
frankly that they have no professions in 
view. Each of these is assigned to an 
adviser selected for quite different rea- 
sons, — because he is a friend, or because 
he seems by nature fitted to deal with 
that particular boy. But of the boy’s 
early environment and antecedents little 
is known; of his character, as little. An 
adviser so chosen can thus only suggest 
courses which seem to him most suitable 
for the average boy, a theoretical indi- 
vidual of whose actual existence I am 
gravely in doubt. 

The Freshman is very likely to neg- 
lect his work. When disaster comes, the 
irate father often visits the dean’s office 
to complain that his son was wrongly 
advised, that he should not have taken 
mathematics because he “never could 
work with figures.” Usually the diag- 
nosis is wrong. In the instances where it 
is correct, where the boy is really incap- 
able of certain mental work, the father 
should himself have discussed matters 
with his son, and should not have trusted 
to omniscience in a human and therefore 
fallible adviser. Generally, a boy can do 
his work if he will, but the play theory, 
originating in the kindergarten, appeals 
to the pleasure-loving boy emotionally, 
as, translated into the more dignified but 
still specious terms of “ interest” and 
“ special aptitude,” it appeals intellect- 
ually to the father. It is extraordinary 
how many men there are, themselves suc- 
cessful through years of unremitting ap- 
plication to duty, who would shield their 
sons from the necessity of real mental ef- 
fort, under the delusion that boys should 
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study only what it is a pleasure to study. 
They forget that the positive joy of suc- 
cess is greater than the negative pleasure 
of idleness, that success comes through 
power, and power through training of the 
mind. They fail to see, moreover, that 
the mind, like the body, can be brought 
to high efficiency only through hard work. 

But even so, we hark back to the re- 
sponsibility of the college. We cannot 
have school study-hours, but we can make 
the Freshman ashamed not to study. At 
present, when the boy has made out his 
schedule of courses, his relations with his 
adviser often cease abruptly : save for the 
acceptance of an occasional invitation to 
luncheon, which the adviser deems it irk- 
some but necessary to send, and which 
is accepted in the same spirit, or a call 
to request permission to substitute for a 
course that has proved difficult another 
which has the reputation of being easy, 
the Freshman usually ignores the Faculty. 
In Princeton the preceptorial system 
makes this state of affairs impossible, 
since each student is under the continu- 
ous supervision of the preceptor respon- 
sible for him. So long as preceptorial 
duties are principally advisory, —so long, 
I mean, as the student looks upon his 
preceptor as a guide, not as a policeman, 
— this system would seem to be an ideal 
one. In immediate, practical application, 
difficulties arise in the securing, and still 
more in the keeping, of good men. 

The qualifications of a good preceptor 
are many; and any one, no matter how 
highly developed, is inadequate without 
some admixture of others. A preceptor 
should be a good teacher, never allowing 
his zeal in the acquisition of knowledge to 
quench his zeal for imparting what he 
knows to others. He should be able to 
inspire others with his own enthusiasm, 
to guide that of his charges into proper 
channels. President Lowell said a short 
time ago, in another connection, that 
“ the disease of enthusiasm is dangerous 
only when not contagious.” The pre- 
ceptor then should have contagious en- 
thusiasm, not that useless kind that 
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rages in solitude and is exhausted in 
communication. He should be young, 
not necessarily in years, but in spirit: 
able to sympathize with the care-free 
exuberance of youth, able to understand 
that as a baby develops his lungs through 
crying, so the Freshman expands his 
soul through noisy demonstration. 

Of prime importance is it also that the 
preceptor should be a gentleman, broad- 
minded, sensitive to potential good qual- 
ities in others, refined but not effeminate, 
tactful, a man able to accommodate him- 
self to the standards of others, and at the 
same time raising higher standards of 
his own for them to emulate. Such men 
are not rare. Our colleges graduate 
them every year. But it is hard to make 
them realize, what the world does not 
yet admit, that the position of preceptor 
is an honorable one, not a rung in the 
ladder of success, but a station, dignified, 
full of opportunities ; that it may be made 
the highest of all offices, that of moulder 
of men. 

Another deterrent, and a proper one, 
is the present lack of adequate com- 
pensation. Until the position, as a per- 
manent position, promises salary suf- 
ficient to support a family, it cannot, 
all other considerations aside, be keenly 
attractive to the right kind of man. 
From the college point of view, such 
salaries would mean an increase in the 
annual expense budget that would make 
the system, in its entirety, prohibitive 
until the public recognizes its value to 
the extent of tangible support. 

I have dwelt at some length on this 
preceptorial system because it is already 
in existence in Princeton, where its value 
is recognized by leading schoolmasters 
of the country, and because in the Eng- 
lish universities it has long been con- 
sidered an essential part of college train- 
ing. Before the system can be thoroughly 
tested in America, however, public opin- 
ion must be revolutionized, and a class of 
young men created, the equals, socially 
as well as intellectually, of those who 
deem it a privilege to serve as tutors in 
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Oxford and Cambridge. No great edu- 
cational reform has ever been accom- 
plished without such a revolution. The 
elective system was greeted with jeers and 
abuse. It fought its way to public appro- 
bation through its immense value to the 
individual; and its gradual development 
into recognition of communal as well 
as of individual needs is followed with 
respect. No such sudden imposition of 
the preceptorial system is advisable, even 
were it practicable. If we had the men to 
do it, we could ignore the belief held by 
so many that it is a police device, con- 
trary to principles of individual freedom, 
a subversion of established educational 
theories that accord to each boy the right 
to make unrestricted choice in all mat- 
ters — strange how quickly these theories 
become “ established ” — and prove its 
truth through its triumph. But we have 
not the men, and inferior substitutes 
would kill the movement at the start. Let 
the Freshman once discover that his 
preceptor is dull, or ill-mannered, or mor- 
ally flabby, and his influence is gone; 
better indeed the old system and “ the 
devil take the hindmost.” In this par- 
ticular reform it is wiser to go gradually, 
establishing the correctness and positive 
value of each step taken, and thereby 
creating a public demand for which there 
will be individual response. 

The danger, therefore, lies in inertia. 
Since the colleges have neither means nor 
men to introduce complete reform at once, 
they waver between various possible, but 
seemingly unimportant, innovations, or 
else dismiss the whole matter as not, for 
the moment, worth bothering about. 
They should, on the contrary, be explor- 
ers, seizing on whatever seem reasonable 
hypotheses, and thus blazing the trail that 
may lead, eventually, to an even more 
satisfactory system than the preceptorial. 
Some reforms, involving neither enor- 
mous sums of money nor radical changes 
in collegiate discipline and teaching, 
might well be made at once. A very short 
time would prove their worth, and place 
them beyond the realm of experiment. 
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Certain races have the custom of 
throwing very young children into water 
beyond their depth, allowing them to 
struggle until they are exhausted, and re- 
peating the lesson daily until the children 
learn toswim. This was once quoted to me 
as the method which should be applied 
to Freshmen. So it is, but not in the sense 
in which the speaker understood it. He 
ignored the two vital aspects of the method 
— the realization on the part of parents 
that the water is beyond the child’s depth, 
and the constant presence of an older 
person to rescue him when need arises. 
For some there is little danger. A child 
who has learned to swim in the bath-tub 
will swim in the ocean — unless he loses 
his head. So a youth who, at home, has 
been taught to recognize and conquer 
temptations will meet wisely the larger 
temptations of college — unless he, too, 
loses his head. The child, on the other 
hand, who has had sponge-baths, or no 
baths at all, will sink, as the Freshman 
who has lived through a blindly sheltered 
boyhood sometimes sinks under the pre- 
sent lack of shelter in college. The pro- 
blem is how to let the youth take his 
plunge under guard, not alone. 

Most of us remember well the sweet- 
ness of those surreptitious expeditions 
to secluded pools when we sported, 
happy in our naked freedom, doubly 
happy because no parental or tutorial 
eye watched jealously our tentative es- 
says into water a little too deep, or cur- 
rents a little too strong, for our tender 
years. Innocent those expeditions were, 
guileless attempts to reach into the un- 
known, of no consequence it seems, now, 
except as brighter hours to remember 
among the many bright hours of child- 
hood. But some of us remember, perhaps, 
the sudden tragedy, the companion 
caught in an unexpected eddy, bruised 
cruelly on the rocks, or sinking forever 
from our sight. And then came the weary 
homeward march, the mother, broken- 
hearted, and the gradual readjustment 
of our lives. 

Boys of ten and boys of eighteen — 
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their instincts are curiously alike. You 
cannot police the pools of a great city any 
more than you can those of a moun- 
tain stream. What is more, you should 
not want to, because the boy’s instinct 
will lead him as surely to the one as 
to the other, and the presence of police 
will make him deceitful as well as over- 
venturesome. But there is another way. 
There was a master in your school who 
was all you aspired to be. He went with 
you on voyages of discovery, fished, 
hunted, swam with you, and all the time 
unconsciously taught you self-reliance, so 
that you might yourself recognize and 
avoid dangers. Such are the masters who 
can help the boy who has grown up: 
the boy who has never locked beyond the 
shutters of his mother’s sitting-room and 
cannot swim at all; the boy who, with 
those he loved and respected, has learned 
somewhat of the world, a strong but cau- 
tious swimmer; him, who, alas, has got 
on as best he may, who thinks he knows 
all, but has really seen only one side, who 
thinks it brave, when in reality it is only 
foolhardy, to swim down the rapids. 

It is the first class, and the last, of these 
boys, who cause the trouble in college: 
who go under themselves, and sometimes 
drag others with them. The parents of 
the first lay all blame on the college. 
Those of the last curse the boy for being 
a fool or a knave when, as a matter of 
fact, he has never really had a chance to 
be anything else. The dean hears the 
stories of both, and finds them equally 
bitter. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
he, more than other college officers, in- 
sists that something must be done to save 
these “‘ hindmost” from the devil. His 
ideal, hopeless always of realization, has 
been to know personally and to help each 
member of the class. When one falls, he 
feels himself to blame. Seldom is this 
true, but a good dean considers that his 
office invests him with responsibility for 
the moral well-being of all the students; 
and the magnitude of the obligation, mak- 
ing its fulfillment physically impossible, 
but little mitigates his sense of failure. 
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It does make him, however, eager to share 
the responsibility with others. 

The first step toward adequate care of 
the Freshman class must be to assemble 
the members, either as a whole or in sep- 
arate but integral divisions. This in- 
cludes, as Freshman problems are dis- 
tinct, segregation from the upper classes. 
Sections of dormitories, certain buildings, 
or better a group of buildings if one large 
enough for the whole class is not avail- 
able, should be reserved exclusively for 
Freshmen. This is already done to some 
extent at Yale, where, however, as the 
buildings reserved do not accommodate 
the entire class, it serves little purpose as 
a test. In many colleges the more popu- 
lar buildings, for those who can afford 
comparatively luxurious quarters, are 
conducted as private enterprises. As the 
owners of these buildings, however, are 
always responsible to the college, it is to 
their advantage to keep on good terms 
with the college officers, and they would 
naturally subscribe to any new regula- 
tions, 

When adequate accommodations had 
been provided, — rooms covering the 
widest possible range of price, — a rule 
would have to be made that no Fresh- 
man could room elsewhere than in the 
designated building or group of buildings. 
Some parents would probably at first feel 
aggrieved, wanting their sons to room 
with upper-class friends, or considering 
the quarters provided not sufficiently 
fashionable. Certain exceptions would 
of course have to be made in the case of 
boys who, for one reason or another, 
found it necessary to live at home. Aside 
from these, intelligent parents would ad- 
mit that, since their boys are confided to 
the care of the college, the college has the 
right to make whatever reasonable pro- 
visions it sees fit for the proper safeguard- 
ing of its students. Should it prove neces- 
sary to place the Freshmen in separate 
divisions, possibly at some distance from 
each other, much of the value to be gained 
from this grouping would be lost, since 
there would not be the advantage of in- 


tercourse between all the different kinds, 
— boys from private and public schools, 
from city and country, from East and 
West. I am convinced, however, that 
even so it would be an improvement on 
the present method of mixing at random 
members of the various classes. 

This segregation would not in itself 
have any material influence in making 
the first year in college less dangerous. 
Indeed, offhand, it would appear to some 
to increase the dangers. The question 
would surely be asked, “‘ What could be 
more pernicious than the herding to- 
gether of a lot of irresponsible Fresh- 
men?”’ It cannot be denied that Fresh- 
men are irresponsible ; they are also noisy, 
sometimes naughty, but seldom bad. 
The Freshman who goes wrong usually 
does so under the perverting influence of 
an older man. This grouping is not a 
cure. It is merely preparing the patient 
for the operation, or, to put it less lugu- 
briously, is setting aside seats from which 
the children may watch the circus. The 
class is assembled, now “on with the 
play,” which must not end, like the song 
in Pagliacci, in tears. 

The next step is to procure suitable 
protectors. The elective system has 
brought with it popular lecture courses, 
largely resorted to by Freshmen. As in- 
struction becomes more efficient, these 
courses are conducted more and more 
on the “laboratory method,” as Presi- 
dent Eliot calls it. One hour of each 
week is devoted to “‘ section meetings,’ — 
divisions of the class presided over by 
younger instructors, who discuss with the 
students different phases of the lectures 
and the prescribed reading. As a result, 
every well-ordered college has on its 
teaching-staff a large number of young 
men, not necessarily members of the 
Faculty, who, in their section meetings, 
come to know fairly well the students 
under them. These, then, are the men, 
young enough not to be forbidding, yet 
old enough to be respected, who might 
well be drawn into service as general 
advisers. In certain courses, such for ex- 
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ample as Freshman English in Harvard, 
where the instructor meets his students, 
not only in the classroom, but in private 
conferences, he can, if he will, know in- 
timately all the men under him. In 
courses where there are no individual 
conferences, this does not usually occur, 
unless the instructor creates opportunities 
to meet his students outside. In some 
way, therefore, this more intimate contact 
between instructor and students must 
be made the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. 

Fortunately the solution exists, even 
under established conditions. Most un- 
married instructors serve also as proctors 
in college buildings : officers appointed to 
keep order, each in his own particular 
building or division of a building. It 
would thus be a simple matter to appoint 
as proctors in Freshman dormitories 
the instructors in Freshman courses. It 
would be equally simple in these courses 
to depart from the rigid, alphabetical 
assignment to sections, giving Jones, the 
instructor, not the men from E to K, but 
those who live in his own building. In 
addition, Jones should also hold official 
appointment, if possible with additional 
salary, as general adviser to these same 
men. It might also be wise to appoint 
in each case an adviser chosen from the 
Faculty, since it would bring the stud- 
ent into contact with another older man, 
and since he might feel more confidence 
in the wisdom of his choice of studies if 
that choice were made with the sanction 
of a professor. Jones, in the mean time, 
would meet his charges in three distinct 
ways, — as instructor, as proctor, and as 
adviser; so that, unless he were a sur- 
prisingly inhuman individual, he could 
hardly fail to know them well, and to 
gain their respect and confidence. 

But just here, strangely enough, is 
where the chief difficulty arises, and 
where the most definite reform would 
have to be made. The young instructor 
to-day is too often not a human indi- 
vidual, in the sense that he must be to 
attract the Freshman. Too often he is se- 
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lected, not primarily, but exclusively, for 
his learning. A young man, after three 
or four years of devotion to his books, 
graduates from college summa cum laude. 
He knows few of his classmates because 
he has never had time to meet them. 
The book of “ college life ” he has never 
opened, After graduation he applies him- 
self with even greater assiduity, deciphers 
obscure manuscripts, writes a thesis on 
‘* Boileau’s Influence on Rousseau,” — 
which the world had thought negative, 
if it thought about it at all,—or on some 
rare genus of prehistoric mosquito, and 
then suddenly finds himself blinking in 
the face of an applauding world, a Doctor 
of Philosophy. 

He is conscientious and therefore gives 
his instruction with meticulous accu- 
racy, but without enthusiasm. How 
can he be enthusiastic in the teaching 
of something which does not interest 
him, and before students whom he be- 
lieves determined to gain as little as pos- 
sible from his stores of wisdom? As 
proctor he does the work of a policeman, 
an irritating stickler for the letter of the 
rules and regulations; but even as a po- 
liceman often ineffective, because he does 
not see, and is not interested to probe, 
beneath the surface of undergraduate 
life. It would be useless to appoint him 
a general adviser, because his advice 
would never pass beyond books; because 
when conscience drove him to the rooms 
of a student it would destroy spontaneity ; 
he could give no advice concerning life, 
because the Freshman would know more 
of life than he. 

Will the college consent to give him 
up? It is bound to him through loyalty, 
the wish to reward years of faithful work. 
It believes, perhaps, that he will write 
distinguished books, and would like those 
books to issue from its doors. These rea- 
sons are excellent, but are not sufficient 
if the students are to suffer. The truism 
is often overlooked that a college exists 
for its students, not for its Faculty. The 
mistake made is in putting such men in 
charge of Freshman courses, where even 
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a suggestion of pedantry is disastrous, 
and where the ability to arouse enthusi- 
asm for study is infinitely more important 
than the inculcation of fact. 

I have no wish to ignore the value of 
the Ph. D. degree. The solid learning it 
represents is necessary to minute re- 
search, to the proper guidance of grad- 
uate students. What is deplorable is that 
its possession should be held to entitle a 
man to a position as instructor in ele- 
mentary courses. The ideal certainly 
would be a scholar, but one fired with 
the enthusiasm to teach, to kindle en- 
thusiasm for learning in dormant minds. 
There are many such, men as different as 
possible from the exaggerated type de- 
scribed above; but there are not enough 
to go round. The second choice should 
be from among the ranks of young, eager, 
intelligent graduates ; men not as learned, 
perhaps, but often better able to teach; 
men whose ideals are high, whose enthu- 
siasm is infectious; who would be glad 
of two or three years of experience, both 
in teaching and in leading younger men. 
Such men would imbue the Freshman 
with respect for his work in general, and 
interest in the particular subject; a result 
of incalculable value, not only intellect- 
ually, but morally as well, since there is 
no better moral safeguard than disinter- 
ested ambition to excel. 

Intentionally, I have suggested that 
this supervision be dependent for its 
value more on the personality of the su- 
pervisor than on any stated regulations, 
because influence exerted through person- 
ality sinks more deeply into the mental 
and moral fibre than does habit gained 
through obedience to arbitrary laws. If 
rules are imposed, the modern young man 
demands their reason. If he does not 
understand them, he obeys only because 
disobedience means punishment; and the 
formative purpose of the rules is lost. 
Given advisers with whom he is in sym- 
pathy, the student will intelligently sub- 
mit to regulations which experience has 
proved necessary for the mass, whereas 
he will rebel against the same regulations 
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when they appear personally irksome, if 
he has not been brought to appreciate 
their general utility. 

Certain rules there must eventually be, 
as there are written laws of the state and 
unwritten laws of society. Exactly what 
they must be in detail, time will suggest. 
They must be flexible, not rigid; horta- 
tory, not penal; standards devised to aid 
adviser as well as student. It would be un- 
wise, for example, to insist that lights be 
out at eleven o’clock, or to make it a mis- 
demeanor to come home after that hour. 
It might well be wise to insist that every 
Freshman entering his building after 
eleven o’clock should hand in his name 
to the doorkeeper. Frequent repetition 
would suggest to the adviser that the boy 
was frittering away his time, or was fall- 
ing into bad habits, and he could act ac- 
cordingly. It would probably be unwise 
to rule that all Freshmen should study 
in their rooms from eight to ten, or that 
cards should never be played in the build- 
ing. The adviser would soon discover 
whether men were seriously neglecting 
their work, or were gambling. He would 
not be expected to report single instances 
of dereliction from duty to the dean; 
he would be obliged to report persist- 
ent neglect of his advice, and the stud- 
ents would know him to be under this 
obligation. Thus, gradually, a complete 
system of protection could be built up. 
It would not be irritating to the students, 
because it would be founded on mutual 
understanding. It would aid students 
who aimed to do right. It would aid the 
college more quickly, and with less dan- 
ger of error, to get rid of the few students 
determined to do wrong. 

In still another, and quite different 
way, much might be done toward guard- 
ing the Freshman from the dangers of 
his natural inquisitiveness. In every col- 
lege there are numbers of good upper- 
classmen who are eager to codperate with 
the Faculty in starting Freshmen along 
the right path, and it is amazing that thus 
far so little advantage has been taken of 
their services. Each of these upper-class- 
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men should be given a list of from five to 
ten Freshmen whom he would make it 
his duty to know. He would talk over 
with them their work and their play: 
their study, their amusements, their ath- 
letics. He would make sure that each, 
outside of his lessons, was given a sane 
interest, something to do for the college, 
whether participation in football, or in 
debating, or in writing for the college pa- 
pers. He would see to it far more effect- 
ively than the Dean, or even than the 
advisers, that each was getting his fair 
chance socially. He would report cases 
where financial aid was needed, or ad- 
monition, or encouragement. As it is at 
present, many fellows are lonely; many, 
especially those from a distance, miss the 
recognition they deserve merely because 
they ignorantly room outside the sphere 
of undergraduate life, or, knowing no one 
at first, fall in with uncongenial class- 
mates, and, becoming discouraged, with- 
draw into themselves. ‘To such lonely 
men the dangerous pleasures existing out- 
side of college appeal as substitutes for 
what they have missed in college. These 
tragedies would be far less likely to occur 
if all members of the class were thrown 
together, and natural associations were 
facilitated through the provision of up- 
per-classmen and advisers. 

One of the chief difficulties in dealing 
with the student body to-day is lack of 
frankness on the part of some toward the 
dean. They regard him traditionally as a 
penal officer. If he questions them about 
themselves, they fear he is trying to im- 
plicate them in offenses against discipline. 
Under the new system this evil would at 
least be mitigated. Freshmen would talk 
more freely with their student and official 
advisers, because nearer to them, and be- 
cause no traditional reticence would have 
to be overcome. This would finally also 
break down the barrier between them and 
the dean, because they would find, in the 
course of time, that their self-revelation, 
when reported to him, was so reported 
only that he might add his help and en- 


couragement. Even at present, the most 
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useful constructive work a dean does is 
made possible by what other students tell 
him of their fellows — students who know 
that information thus given is never used 
in discipline cases, but simply to make 
advice and encouragement more pertin- 
ent. Discipline which depended in the 
slightest degree on what one student 
told of another would be as intolerable in 
college as in school. Under a more sys- 
tematized plan of codperation with stud- 
ents, the possibilities of extension in this 
work of strengthening and upbuilding 
loom large and inspiring. 

Let us suppose, then, that the Fresh- 
men are grouped together, that profess- 
ors at the head of large courses have 
been made to see that instructors who 
imbue the students with a love of work 
are more valuable than those who discuss 
minutiz with soul-deadening accuracy; 
that these instructors serve as proctors 
and advisers to the men in their sections; 
that they have working with them a num- 
ber of responsible upper-classmen. The 
position of the incoming Freshman is very 
different. He soon knows an instructor 
whom he can respect for his humanity as 
well as for his learning. This same in- 
structor, moreover, friendly, accessible, 
will talk to him as man to man, about his 
work, his friends, the latest play. The 
upper-classman whom he runs into pretty 
regularly will introduce him to others of 
his own kind, will make him feel his re- 
sponsibility to the college and the obli- 
gation of doing something for the college. 
He wants the respect of these men, and 
soon learns that he cannot have it if he 
is selfish, or a loafer, or a sport. To get 
drunk does not appear, after all, such a 
praiseworthy achievement. Even to be 
seen on the street-corner talking to a 
chorus-girl does not have quite the manly 
charm he supposed it would have. In- 
stead, he feels a little ashamed and fool- 
ish. He discovers that vice is ungentle- 
manly and mean, to be hidden for shame, 
not because it is a secret gloriously bad. 
After all, he finds the college itself offer- 
ing innumerable opportunities for amuse- 
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ment. Days of work faithfully done, 
athletics or debating that bring approba- 
tion from his fellows, occasional evenings 
at the theatre with pleasant companions, 
all those things, applauded or appreciated 
by his classmates and his older friends, all 
are more satisfying, more really fun, than 
are the hours of neglect of work that must 
be suffered for at examination time, the 
evil pleasures which cannot be lived over 
again in talk, no matter how confidential. 
He finds his ambition aroused, his inter- 
ests broadening wisely, his love for the 
honor of his college expressing itself in a 
struggle for self-improvement. 

From the point of view of the college, 
finally, all this could be more satisfactorily 
brought about if the average age of ad- 
mission were lower. Boys of seventeen 
have, to be sure, less settled characters 
than boys of nineteen or twenty. It is 
character more open to both good and 
bad influences. Yet undeniably, by the 
time a boy is seventeen he has reached 
the age when he needs association with 
men to bring him out. Undeniably, also, 
he is more sensitive to the ugliness of vice 
in all its forms, is less likely to be tempted 
by it, than he would be a couple of years 
later. He has still shining about him the 
white light of his mother’s purity, and in 
it he sees shudderingly, not covetously. 
Under present conditions the younger 
Freshman has, to counterbalance this 
instinct for moral cleanliness, the fancied 
obligation to be a man, and being a man 
often means to him following in the lead 
of the worst among his older mates, learn- 
ing how to misbehave like a street-loafer. 
A tentative reaching out toward this 
‘cursing’ manhood was once amus- 
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ingly illustrated by a Freshman, who, 
eating in commons, blushingly asked that 
some one would “ please pass the damn 
milk.” Among boys of his own age, how- 
ever, this supposed obligation would no 
longer exist, and, through the protection 
of older friends, he would be developed 
from a boy, good by reason of his inno- 
cence, to a man, good by reason of his 
strength. Less susceptible to the attrac- 
tions of dissolute living, more amenable 
to good advice — this would seem to be 
the situation as touching a younger 
Freshman class. 

Under any system, in any college, there 
would always be a few to fall by the way- 
side, a few who would remain solitary 
and unapproachable. There would al- 
ways be a few with inherited bad in- 
stincts, boys confirmed in vicious habits 
before admission ; but these would besent 
away before they had a chance to pollute 
others. There would always be some who 
repelled friendship, introspective youths 
wrapped up in the study of their own 
personalities. As undergraduates, they 
are to be pitied, but do no harm. They 
never expand until later, perhaps, love, 
revealing one other soul, reveals the 
world. But for the normal boy, the 
healthy-minded, noisy Freshman, to 
whom life presents few problems, few 
responsibilities, there would be compara- 
tive safety, the impulse to develop along 
uplifting, self-reliant lines. Parents might 
then surrender their sons to the college 
with a feeling of safety, sure that the 
college would make every effort to fulfill 
its duty, — not only the duty of education, 
but the supreme duty of creating good 
citizens. 
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BY HOLBROOK WHITE 


Il faut cultiver notre jardin. — Candide. 

Dr. JoHNSON, once on a time, re- 
marked, “I think one could say a great 
deal of cabbage.” He did not go on to 
say it. As on another occasion reported 
by Boswell, when he was questioned by a 
friend concerning the nature of the spir- 
itual body, “‘ he left the subject in ob- 
security.” 

The planting of cabbages is “ no new- 
erected business, but a thing of ancient 
standing.” Perhaps the fields of Eden 
first brought sweetly forth plants of choice 
crispness. The patriarchs may have 
culled leaves for a noontime salad. Per- 
chance they looked greenly in the para- 
dise of Alcinous, and prospered magically 
in Circe’s garden. 

Their cultivation has not been unat- 
tended with rich recompense. A sultan 
of good old times — the story goes — 
noticed the peculiar skill which a gar- 
dener displayed in planting his cabbages, 
and thereupon promoted him to the 
position of Viceroy of the Isle of Cyprus, 
—a piece of business, by the way, that 
almost equals the feats of latterday “ pro- 
moters.” Whether or no the viceroy 
made also to flourish the cabbages’ kin- 
dred, “distant in humanity,” on his isle, 
we are not told. 

In later days, the man who had the 
pleasure of introducing the vegetable into 
England was honored, by a grateful 
posterity, with a monument whereon the 
benefactor appears with a cabbage curled 
up at his feet. 

Cabbage-planting is usually, however, 
its own exceeding great reward. ‘There 
was a Roman emperor, you remember, 
who turned from the tumults and splen- 
dors of courts, and went away to a quiet 
spot by the Adriatic, built him a pleasant 
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dwelling, and thereafter devoted his days 
to the training of rose trees and the plant- 
ing of cabbages. Happy man! it pleases 
me to fancy that soldier-emperor saun- 
tering, with a heart at ease, in the cool of 
the day, among his gardens by the sea. 
Instead of the clamor of camps, a bird’s 
song in the hedge; in the place of a crowd- 
ed palace, where treason lurked in every 
whisper, the sweet serenity of fields; in- 
stead of the tossing hordes of Asia ready 
to fling themselves upon him, those or- 
dered rows of cabbages, “ looking tran- 
quillity.” If some of the predecessors of 
Diocletian had been likewise blessed with 
the solace of a lodge in a garden of cab- 
bages, Roman history would be pleas- 
anter reading. 

No less than half-crazed rulers of Rome, 
do we who are living in days like these 
stand in grievous need of the lulling char- 
ities of the cabbage plantation. Our 
abiding-place, like the city of which the 
prophet complained, is “ full of stirs.” 
Motors, promoters, sky-scrapers, the 
“ over-man,” progressive whist, — all 
our commonly used words have to do with 
pushing ahead. The wired air over us 
hums with business, the tunneled earth 
beneath rumbles with traffic. Journeys 
are not journeys, but “ motor-flights,” 
and the guide-books have all to be made 
over to meet the requirements of auto- 
viewers, who take their landscape, not 
by townships, but by counties. Our 
telegraph poles march with the giraffes 
through African jungles. Our dynamos 
whirr an accompaniment to the “ merry 
dancers” of the North Pole. The toys of 
a three-year-old must wind up to go, and 
his brother of seven is enamoured, like 
his elders, of “moving pictures.” In 
truth, as the White Queen said to Alice, 
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“ Here, it takes all the running you can 
do, to keep in the same place.” 

O shade of Galileo, wherever you 
stray and speculate, you were right! We 
do move! But the poet who spoke of “‘ the 
soft journey which a planet goes ” must 
be relegated to the ranks of nature- 
fablers. He wrote not with his ear to the 
object. We do not go softly. If ever our 
orb did join in the quiring of young-eyed 
cherubim, it has long since abandoned 
such primitive music. Now, we shriek 
like a Sinfonia Domestica rehearsed by 
an unruly band of five thousand amateur 
musicians. Rasping dissonances from 
murder and divorce trials; shrill out- 
bursts from hydra-headed unionism, 
from socialists, and woman-suffragists ; 
a deafening racket from stock-exchanges 
and political conclaves; commands and 
cheers from Captains and Rough Riders 
of Industry; vociferous harangues on 
“‘ Peace; ”’ deep-mouthed expression of 
horror provoked by countless calamities ; 
all this, going up incessantly with the 
roar of a tremendous trafiic, must, ere this, 
have reached the ears of those airy dwell- 
ers in Mars to whom we have given a 
local habitation. 

There is always a “‘ new movement ” 
on foot, coming as an army with banners. 
Before the fife and drums of one column 
are out of hearing, we are assailed by the 
music of another column. One can never 
be sure which movement he is trying to 
keep step with, while, if he attempts to 
join in all of them, he is ever doubling on 
his track like a bewildered rabbit, and 
never gets anywhere in particular. 

The dance of circumstance is kept up 
without a stay. One may be minded like 
Sancho Panza when he sighed, “ How 
pleasant it is to go about in expectation 
of accidents; ” but it is not amusing to 
be hunted down by a whole pack of ac- 
cidents, — to be constantly “at home” 
to crowds of happenings, when “ every 
minute is expectancy of more arrivance.”’ 
To move in the still-vexed air of dizzy 
tarentelles is to invite disaster upon more 
substantial dwellings than Dolls’ Houses. 
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Everybody is strained up to the highest 
point of possible activity, a-tiptoe to 
snatch not only the day, but the night, 
too. Mrs. B., a neighbor of mine, is ap- 
parently a woman of leisure, but she is 
engaged in the most arduous of occupa- 
tions, — climbing, at a lavish outlay of 
spirit, mind, and guineas, an invisible 
ladder by which she mounts to social 
distinction. “‘ Higher, still, and higher! ” 
But one cannot, in all honesty, add 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home. 
Some deflection in the poise of that lad- 
der is possible. I met her, this morning, 
and “ We are going to launch Rose into 
society this winter,” she said. They talk 
as if Rose were some mighty Cunarder 
equipped to outride the tempests of the 
deep. What is a jaunty little pinnace like 
her to do in a maelstrom ? 

I was a good deal bewildered, myself, 
in a recent conversation with a young 
woman of my acquaintance, who, after 
a year or two spent as one of a per- 
sonally-conducted party traveling in the 
direction of Culture, is said to have 
reached that Mecca of the expedition. 

We used to start out on that journey, 
pilgrimwise, on foot, with staff and scrip. 
Some of the up-hill roads were pretty 
steep, but the view from the mountain- 
tops was inspiring. If the plain was, at 
times, sandy and unrewarding, how 
pleasantly the springs bubbled in the 
shade! Now, we travel in quite another 
fashion, — in a 60-horse-power touring 
car. The machine (an Assurance, pre- 
ferably) mounts those hills like a chamois, 
it skims over the plains like a swallow. 
The milestones appear only to vanish; 
and, trailing clouds of inglorious gasoline, 
we “ arrive.” 

Directly motor-balloons are perfected, 
we can survey mankind from China to 
Peru, as the philosopher would have us 
do, but in a manner that he wot not of, — 
in a morning, at one “ ascension.” The 
traveler of whom I was speaking, if she 
had evaded some of the discomforts of a 
pilgrimage, had missed not a few of its 
pleasures. Having no need to rest at the 
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top of the hills, she had not watched the 
landscape unfold new beauties in new 
lights. Of the sparkling water of some of 
the wells in the plain she had not tasted, 
because she had nothing to draw with, 
and the wells were deep. The “ snap- 
shots ” that she took in her passage were 
blurred by the dust raised in the going. 
Some of the views appeared to be of the 
nature of “ composites,” owing to the 
speed of the car. The photographed 
groups of the fellow travelers, posed in 
various attitudes, however, came out 
clear and strong. I recall one in particu- 
lar, taken when they stopped a moment 
to look at Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Buried Tem- 
ple.” The temple, of course, was not to 
be seen in the picture, but “ you felt that 
it was there,” my friend said. They had 
not considered it worth their while to 
visit Milton or Wordsworth, but of Ver- 
laine and Omar Khayyam she discoursed 
affably, and over the domain of Yeats, 
where — 

Time and the world and all things dwindle 

out, 

she waxed rhapsodical. 

I soothed my momentary irritation by 
poking the log-fire, murmuring to myself, 
“* Doubtless Milton and Wordsworth are 
poets, if Symbolists be ignorant of them, 
and Decadents acknowledge them not.” 
Aloud, I only ventured to wish that some 
of our present-day versifiers would give 
over climbing trees in the Hesperides, and 
return to plough and plant undragoned 
home-pastures. The heraldic device re- 
commended by the old essayist as ancient 
and honorable, “a plough in a field 
arable,” always seemed to me a fitting 
coat-of-arms for a writer. 

“ Cabbages do not grow on Parnas- 
sus,” my friend said. Not on the upper 
slopes. But if a man discover, or his 
friends discover for him, that he cannot 
breathe on the heights, he is not bound 
to stay there until he expire. The lower- 
lying fields know also the sun and the 
stars and the winds; “ all sweet things, 
brother! ” 

Ever since a wise man said, in his 
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haste, ‘‘ Hitch your wagon to a star,” 
the stars have been cruelly overworked. 
Astronomers may yet see their calcula- 
tions set at naught by some celestial re- 
bellion that will result in the wreck of 
wagons, if not the crash of worlds. Mean- 
time, the dazed eyes and stumbling feet 
of these ill-advised who are ever looking 
aloft, must cause us disquietude. The 
Interpreter, we believe, did not intend 
that the Pilgrim should be always gazing 
crown-ward. When he walks in a valley 
where the path is exceeding narrow, be- 
tween the deep ditch on his right hand 
and the dangerous quagmire on his left, 
he must needs look well to his going. The 
engineer of a train that is rounding curves 
and crossing high trestles is not expected 
to study the constellations. 

There are always some who choose to 
defy the elements, and make hazard of 
aérial voyages in boundless light and 
space. So there will ever be with us those 
who elect to dwell in windless, remote, 
twilighted retreats. Both classes, “ look- 
ers-down,” and “ lookers-out,” are apt to 
regard with some disdain the multitude 
who walk the common paths, in the com- 
mon sunshine. Present-day contributors 
to literature and art practice so much 
of this aloofness that we seem to be 
ministered unto by invisible attendants. 
Voices come to us from crypts or from 
“ivory towers,” but we are sorely puz- 
zled oftentimes to distinguish what the 
voices are saying. 

To be obvious — in sight —is to be 
uninteresting. To be tangible is “ un 
crime de lése-mystére.”’ 

Our intellectual hunger is to be ap- 
peased by symbols, essences, overtones, 
gleams, phantoms, — about as satisfying 
a reflection as “ a dream of the shadow of 
smoke.” If Lamb’s theory concerning 
grace before meat hold good, — that the 
slenderer the meal, the longer is likely to 
be the grace, since “‘ what is least stimu- 
lative to appetite leaves the mind most 
free for foreign considerations,” — then, 
in truth, we are called upon for a devo- 
tional prologue of awesome length. 
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These frequent, useless word-skirmishes 
on Realism, Romanticism, Symbolism, 
Impressionism, and the like, resem- 
ble the staircase-encounters in French 
romances. The dashing swordsmen of 
France seem to have been enamoured of 
fighting up and down stairways, — dark, 
narrow, stony passages where there was no 
room to give a good swing to a weapon, 
where friends as well as foes were apt to 
be slashed, where one made his way pain- 
fully up two steps, only to be pushed back 
three, and where, if one succeeded in get- 
ting safely to the upper chamber, the 
damsel whose rescue was intended was no 
longer “so beautifully there.” She had 
escaped down another stairway. 

There is a comfortable character in one 
of Anatole France’s books, who, when 
the conversation has turned into a some- 
what erudite discussion of imagination, 
its power and its limitations, stands up 
boldly with, “ Je suis un homme qui ne 
sait que planter des choux.” He pre- 
ferred to fight, like Ajax, in the light; 
not on the staircase. 

The crowds at the gates of sanitari- 
ums, Christian Science churches, and 
other health resorts, would be lessened if 
women were willing to “sit still in the 
soft showers of Providence,” and spin the 
light and the air and the dews into what- 
ever it is given them to become, — even 
into a cabbage, if so be that it is one’s na- 
ture to be a cabbage, and not an orchid, 
or a sycamore in the vale. The list of 
suicides and fugitives from justice would 
be shorter, if some men could be induced 
to give up the attempt to scale the Hima- 
layas in a racing-car, and till a small gar- 
den in a corner of their minds, — where 
the owners could sun themselves, and veg- 
etate in the goodly company of cabbages. 

Perturbed spirits! for whom there is 
no voluntary resting! It may well be that 
the ‘‘ balmy power” of a cabbage-plot 
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would medicine your fever to a “ length- 
ened drowsiness; ” and the hitherto dis- 
credited tale of an old traveler, who said 
that he had seen a cabbage under whose 
leaves a regiment of soldiers were shel- 
tered from a tempest, would be proved 
metaphorically true. 

To “ vegetate ” has become a term of 
reproach, — quite unjustly, it seems to 
me. To grow robust, and resolute, and 
clean-hearted, like a cabbage, is far and 
away removed from gleaming balefully 
like the slime on a stagnant pool, shot 
though it be with “ streaks of purple that 
are straight from Tyre.’ Most of us still 
prefer the daisies that Burns turned over 
with his plough on his bleak, upland 
farm, to the “ Fleurs du Mal” —“ sweet- 
smelling, pale with poison, sanguine- 
hearted’ — that Baudelaire gathered in 
Paris gardens. If electing to loiter by still 
waters, instead of dashing our oars in 
swifter than Alpine torrents, be vegetat- 
ing, then we need to vegetate. Even that 
impetuous youth, Candide, acknowledged 
the felicity that attended the planting of 
vegetables. When, after a somewhat 
lengthy trial of tranquillity in this very 
occupation, he flung away into the world 
again only to fall into the usual disasters 
and dismay, ‘* O Candide,” cries Dr. 
Pangloss, ““ why were you tired of culti- 
vating your garden?” And his pupil 
wonders why. 

In the deepening tumult of the carni- 
val, a voice that pipes for serenity is but 
a wren in a cyclone. Yet in cool, seques- 
tered spots, and homely, quiet places, it 
is possible to live in a gracious calm, 
storing up riches of contentment and 
charity. 

** Let who will, talk high about happi- 
ness and sovereign good. I say that who- 
ever planteth cabbages hath attained 
happiness.” And Panurge, who said so, 
could say it in thirteen languages. 
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A GENERAL revision of our tariff laws 
long ago came to be the most expensive 
of the processes of legislation. Revenue 
is often a secondary consideration, and 
the regulation of foreign competition in 
our domestic market the first. So long as 
there is doubt as to the extent to which 
the law will intervene in the ordinary 
processes of trade, there will be hesitancy 
in enterprise, a hand-to-mouth produc- 
tion, and a slackening from normal busi- 
ness activity. The revision which has 
just been accomplished has undoubtedly 
checked business, but it has been attended 
with much less than the usual amount 
of disturbance. The agitation which pre- 
ceded, it was less prolonged, and was only 
slightly partisan. 

Ever since the repeal of the Wilson Act, 
the attitude of the Democratic party upon 
the tariff has been very mildly academic. 
As a party, it has shown very little of its 
old-time passion concerning the issue on 
which it has waged so many aggressive 
campaigns. Groups of its members have 
continued to advocate free raw materials, 
and the raising of revenue at the custom 
houses upon such articles only as were 
not produced in this country; but they 
have not represented a united party, or, 
indeed, its general attitude. In the ses- 
sion which has just closed, free iron ore 
and free lumber found their strongest 
opponents among the Democrats, and 
many of them in both houses favored 
high revenue duties which should have 
the incidental effect of giving protection. 
Whether revenue or protection was the 
incident, the result was the same. To the 
general Republican policy of protection 
there was little genuine opposition in the 
opposite party. 

The tariff to be revised was a Repub- 
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lican tariff, and Republican also were the 
agitation which led to the revision and 
the auspices under which it was accom- 
plished. The ‘revision of a tariff by a 
party which made it, and which pro- 
fessed in the revision the same principles 
which animated it in the original work, 
would naturally be accompanied by the 
minimum of disturbance. Was it also 
accompanied by the minimum of accom- 
plishment? Was the revision a mere 
make-believe affair, which left the Ding- 
ley tariff substantially unchanged? Has 
there been revision enough to justify the 
agitation, and to pay what it has cost us ? 
I do not mean to stir up the ancient in- 
quiry into the effect of the tariff upon the 
prices which the “ ultimate consumer ” 
pays, but I mean only to ask whether we 
secured a substantial amount of what we 
thought was wanted and was promised. 
It would seem that it would not be diffi- 
cult to decide whether the revision was 
up or down, but that very question has 
been foremost in public discussion dur- 
ing the month which has elapsed since 
the passage of the bill. 

The obvious method of making a com- 
parison is, of course, to compare: to take 
the corresponding Payne and Dingley 
duties opposite one another in parallel 
columns, and see just what duties have 
been increased, and what have been 
decreased. The difficulty with such an 
unambitious method is that it does away 
with the necessity of argument, and 
easily leads to a conclusion from which 
there is no escape. Hence we have had 
more abstract methods which, in propor- 
tion as they are fallacious, give a better 
foundation for denunciation, and for fine 
accusations of bad faith. The method 
commonly applied by the critics of the 
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Payne Act is to compare its average ad 
valorem with that of the Dingley Act; 
and since there is little difference between 
the two laws in this respect, it is argued 
that there has been no downward re- 
vision. 

A reverend American gentleman now 
abroad, having seen a statement of rela- 
tive ad valorems in the London Times, 
makes haste to declare that the Amer- 
ican people have been tricked, and pro- 
ceeds to charge President Taft and his 
party with bad faith. I am not taking 
this outbreak because it is exceptional, 
but rather because it is based upon a 
method of going through the form of 
reasoning quite commonly employed. 
But it requires only the most superficial 
knowledge of the subject to know that the 
average ad valorem furnishes no test at 
all for a comparison of the character 
of the tariff bills. It takes no account, 


in the first place, of goods put on the 
free list. The Payne Act might have put 
everything upon the free list except 
sheep-dip, —some other equally incon- 


sequential article would serve as well, — 
and have put a duty upon that of one 
hundred per cent. We should then, of 
course, have had absolute free trade in 
everything except sheep-dip, but the av- 
erage ad valorem of the act would be 
more than twice that of the Dingley Act. 
Mr. Payne might therefore have just as 
reasonably been charged by somebody, 
talking simply out of the fullness of lan- 
guage, with revising the tariff upward 
in the most wicked fashion, although he 
put practically everything on the free 
list. 

Take, for instance, the sugar schedule, 
and you run into this funny little para- 
dox. The sugar duties were unchanged, 
except that the Payne Act made two re- 
ductions; and yet, although it had made 
nothing but reductions, the average ad 
valorem of its sugar schedule is higher 
than that of the previous law. One who 
is at all curious to know the reason for 
this will find it in the duties on Philip- 
pine sugars. These were formerly admit- 
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ted at a reduced rate, and they, therefore, 
brought down the average duties some- 
what below the general rate; but the 
Payne Act put them absolutely on the 
free list, and they ceased to be a factor 
in fixing the average duty upon dutiable 
sugar. If any advocate of revision down- 
ward still imagines that the average ad 
valorem of the Payne Act indicates that 
it increases, rather than diminishes, the 
amount of protection, he has only to look 
at the free-trade tariff of Great Britain, 
which has an average ad valorem very 
much higher. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive test 
that can be applied to the character of 
the revision is seen in the nature of the 
articles upon which it has made decreases 
in duties, compared with those where 
increases are found. Mr. Payne applied 
his schedules to our domestic consump- 
tion, as shown by the latest census 
returns; and it appeared that duties had 
been decreased upon necessary articles 
consumed by the American people to 
the amount of five billion dollars’ worth 
annually, while they had been increased 
upon necessary articles consumed to the 
amount of only two hundred and seventy- 
three million dollars each year. 

It is the time-honored claim of the op- 
ponents of protection that it increases the 
price, not only of imported articles, but 
also of similar articles produced in this 
country; and that, in order to measure the 
cost of the system to the people, it is neces- 
sary to add to the taxes collected at the 
custom houses an amount equal to the ag- 
gregate of duties if they were levied upon 
all similar articles made and consumed 
in this country. The tariff, it was long 
argued, not only increased the price of 
the imported article by the amount of 
the duty, but similarly increased the price 
of the domestic article also. In this way, 
there was made out an, aggregate cost of 
protection which was frightful to contem- 
plate. While this aggregate was greatly 
exaggerated, because in some cases the 
duty was never needed and never opera- 
tive here, and in other cases internal 
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competition had reduced the price much 
below the importing point, it is unde- 
niable that, as a general proposition, the 
effect of a customs duty is to increase 
the cost both of the foreign article and 
also of the similar article produced here. 
This effect is by no means confined to 
those articles in regard to which import- 
ations are active. Our domestic market 
may be under the control of a combina- 
tion which, without regard to the internal 
cost of production, might push up the 
price under the shelter of a duty to a 
point just under the importing point, and 
a reduction of the duty would reduce the 
price even though the new duty might be 
prohibitory. It is, therefore, a striking 
test of the real character of the Payne 
Act that, of the necessary articles used 
by the American people, it reduces duties 
upon nearly twenty dollars of consump- 
tion for every dollar upon which it makes 
an increase. 

The certain method of determining 
just what the Payne Act does is, as I have 
said, to take its paragraphs in detail and 
scrutinize the new duties in comparison 
with those which they have supplanted. 
Such a course will show the exact char- 
acter and number of the increases and 
decreases. Those who have no other 
means of comparison at hand may safely 
take the table prépared by the Hon. 
Champ Clark of Missouri, Democratic 
leader in the House of Representatives, 
and produced by him July 31 last, in 
his speech in the House of Representa- 
tives against the Conference Report on 
the bill. It is true that in commenting 
upon it he showed that he was a trifle 
rusty on his Cobden, and made the 
amount of actual revenue the test, —a 
method only less weird than that based 
upon the average ad valorem, for it is 
demonstrable that a purely free-trade 
tariff after the British model would pro- 
vide us a greater revenue than does the 
Payne Act. While the table given by Mr. 
Clark exaggerates in some cases the ex- 
tent of the increases, it will clearly appear 
from it that on the whole the decreases 
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so vastly outnumber the increases as to 
make the new law seem almost revolu- 
tionary in character. If one takes the 
schedules in their order, he will find in 
the first schedule, which relates to chem- 
icals, that the increases are a bare half- 
dozen in number, and include fancy soaps 
and alkaloids of opium and cocaine, 
while the decreases are more than fifty, 
and include many of the articles which 
are in general consumption, such as sul- 
phur, various forms of soda, potash, lead, 
and sulphate of ammonia, the last of 
which is put on the free list. 

The second schedule shows a slight 
increase upon the smaller sizes of plate 
glass, and this increase is many times 
offset by decreases upon fire and other 
brick, gypsum, various kinds of window- 
glass, nearly all the grades of marble, and 
other important articles. 

In the metal schedule there is an in- 
crease in fabricated structural steel, zinc 
ore, and a very few other items, some of 
which relate to articles not manufactured 
when the Dingley law was passed ; but, on 
the other hand, the basic article of iron 
ore is reduced from forty to fifteen cents 
per ton, the lowest ad valorem that it has 
had in the history of the country; pig iron 
is reduced from four dollars to two dollars 
and a half per ton, scrap iron and steel 
from four dollars to one dollar per ton, 
bar iron from six-tenths to three-tenths 
of a cent a pound, cotton ties from five- 
tenths to three-tenths of a cent per pound, 
steel rails from seven dollars and eighty- 
four cents to three dollars and ninety-two 
cents per ton. There are nearly a hun- 
dred other reductions in the metal sched- 
ule: in fact, the reductions in this sched- 
ule are so general, and in some cases so 
drastic, that it may be said, practically, 
that these duties have been cut in two. 

The lumber schedule shows but two 
unimportant increases, while the sched- 
ule generally is cut nearly forty per cent. 
One grade of sawed boards is reduced 
from one dollar to fifty cents per thou- 
sand feet, and all other sawed lumber 
from two dollars to a dollar and a quarter 
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per thousand. Fence-posts are put on 
the free list. Dressed lumber, telephone 
poles, railroad ties, and other important 
products of wood, are very much re- 
duced. 

Notwithstanding the attempt that is 
being made to create a sectional feeling 
in the West, the only schedule covering 
necessary articles in which increases 
predominate is the agricultural schedule. 
The duties are also increased upon cham- 
pagnes and other wines, brandy, ale, 
beer, tobacco, silks, high-priced laces, 
and various other articles which, for want 
of a better term, are called luxuries. 

Bituminous coal is reduced from sixty- 
seven cents to forty-seven cents per ton, 
which, with the exception of a very brief 
period, is in value the lowest duty we have 
ever imposed upon it. 

Agricultural implements are reduced, 
and a provision added admitting them 
free of duty from any country which ad- 
mits our agricultural machinery free. 

Works of art more than twenty years 
old are put on the free list. 

Hides of cattle are put on the free 
list, and an enormous reduction made, 
not merely on all the products of these 
hides, but on nearly all articles of leather. 
Sole leather is cut from twenty to five 
per cent ad valorem, upper leather from 
twenty to seven and a half per cent, and 
boots and shoes from twenty-five to fif- 
teen per cent, and, on important kinds, 
to ten per cent. 

It is perhaps a matter of indifference at 
the present time what the duty may be 
upon boots and shoes. That industry has 
become so developed in the United States, 
our machinery is so vastly superior to 
that of any other nation, that under pre- 
sent conditions our manufacturers could 
easily compete with manufacturers abroad 
on equal terms; and, on the other hand, 
the business is conducted here by so 
many independent concerns, and it has 
been so impossible to organize anything 
like a shoe trust or combination, that we 
should get the benefit of the fullest do- 
mestic competition, even if the importa- 
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tion of foreign shoes were absolutely pro- 
hibited. But our shoe machinery is now 
being introduced into other countries. 
The United Shoe Machinery Company, 
which has the practical control of the 
best shoe machinery, has built factories 
in Germany and Great Britain, and has 
sent experts abroad to educate the work- 
men there in the use of its machines. 
It has also been announced that it is 
intending to build similar factories in 
France, Russia, and later in Japan. It 
seems altogether likely, therefore, that 
we are approaching a period of actual 
competition from abroad in the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes. With the scale 
of wages prevailing in those countries, 
which is one-half, and in some of the 
countries one-quarter, of the scale pre- 
vailing here, a substantial duty will be 
necessary. If protection in any great line 
of duties has been cut to the quick, it 
has been in that relating to boots and 
shoes. 

It would be tedious to follow the para- 
graphs in detail, and I shall refer only to 
the more important of them and give the 
general conclusions which I think can 
be fairly drawn. The two great textile 
schedules are practically unchanged. The 
wool duty is politically the most powerful 
of any in the tariff. The farmers of the 
country have been pretty thoroughly edu- 
cated to the belief, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that the free-wool agitation, cul- 
minating in the tariff of 1894, was respon- 
sible for the slaughter of their flocks. 
Their representatives formed the strong- 
est single element behind the passage of 
the Dingley law; and, in the session just 
ended, their strength was so great as to 
discourage any assault upon the wool 
duties. These duties range from forty 
to more than one hundred per cent of the 
value, and so long as they are maintained 
at such a high point it is idle to talk of any 
very material reduction on woolens or 
worsteds. ‘The centre of the entire sched- 
ule is the duty upon wool. In order for 
that to be effective, there must be du- 
ties sufficiently high upon manufactured 
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woolens to lead people to engage in the 
business of manufacturing in this coun- 
try; for otherwise our wool would need 
to be exported and sold upon a free-trade 
market, and the duty would become of no 
value. The reading of the debates upon 
the bill will show that the schedule, as a 
whole, found its most conspicuous sup- 
porters among the senators and repre- 
sentatives from the wool-growing states. 
Every duty in this schedule from top to 
bottom might have been cut ten per cent 
without trenching upon the necessary 
amount of protection. 

The Dingley duties upon cottons were 
greatly less than those in the woolen 
schedule. This was doubtless due to the 
fact that we are the great cotton-produc- 
ing nation, and our manufacturers are at 
no disadvantage in raw material with any 
of their foreign competitors. The cotton- 
manufacturing industry has taken.a firm 
hold in the South, and it is so widely ex- 
tended that it is not exposed to sectional 
attack. There was little fault found with 
the Dingley cotton schedule as a whole. 
The annual importation of seventy mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of cotton goods showed 
that foreign competition was most active. 
These duties are so complicated that it 
is difficult for one who is not an expert to 
understand them; but, according to the 
best experts, they are, at least, no higher 
in the Payne Act than the Dingley 
duties were intended to be, and were 
interpreted to be for four years after the 
passage of the act. The duty of sixty 
per cent, at first levied upon some of the 
finer fabrics, was reduced to six and seven 
per cent by a change in classification, 
made necessary by judicial construction. 
In the same way, cloths of a variety of 
colors were brought in as plain white 
cloths at little more than a nominal duty. 
Some fabrics, the foreign value of which 
was fifty cents per yard, were admitted 
as the commonest sort of cotton cloth at 
the flat duty of one cent a yard, or only 
two per cent ad valorem. No party could 
honestly revise a tariff and not correct 
such glaring inequalities, permitting art- 
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icles of luxury to come through our cus- 
tom house with a nominal ad valorem, 
while imposing a duty of thirty per cent 
upon cloths in general use among the 
people. It was therefore necessary to re- 
store the duties which had been practi- 
cally removed by judicial construction. In 
most other respects, the duties upon cot- 
ton cloths generally show slight decreases. 
The important increases in this schedule 
were upon hosiery and gloves. 

It is not easy to understand why the 
removal of the duty from hides should 
have given rise to so acrimonious a con- 
troversy. Our first tariff act, approved 
July 4, 1789, placed hides on the free 
list; and, except under the Walker reve- 
nue tariff, which impartially levied a 
duty on almost everything, and during 
the Civil War period, when revenue was 
sought wherever it could be found, on the 
free list they remained until the pass- 
age of the Dingley Act in 1897. They 
were on the free list as the bill passed the 
House, and the duty first appeared in a 
Senate amendment. The Payne Act sim- 
ply returned to the ancient and almost 
uninterrupted policy. Our tariff laws 
have commonly taken into account the 
important difference between producing 
wool and producing hides. Many kinds of 
sheep are bred and cared for chiefly for 
their wool, of which they yield the farm- 
er an annual crop; but cattle are raised 
primarily for beef, in the production of 
which the hide is merely a by-product. 
Quite often their price in this country is 
fixed at Liverpool, and vast numbers of 
cattle are exported. ‘The meat industry 
in this country is largely in the hands of 
a few concerns, and their control of the 
raw material for sole leather would por- 
tend very strongly a sole-leather trust, 
and possibly a shoe trust. 

Undoubtedly the industry of raising 
cattle will flourish almost equally well 
in this country if hides are free; and if 
the farmer’s profits should be slightly 
less, which is by no means certain, they 
would be more than made good to him 
in the decreased cost of his boots and 
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shoes and other articles made of leather: 
for since there is now the most active in- 
ternal competition in these articles, what- 
ever will reduce their cost will go to the 
consumer, and not to the manufacturer. 
It is a prime object of protection to keep 
up the wages of labor, but hardly of the 
sort involved in the production of a hide. 
That is contributed chiefly by the placid 
steer patiently cropping all the long day 
the predigested food growing upon the 
government ranges. 

The removal of the hide duty was 
most strongly opposed by the senators 
from a half-dozen Far Western states. 
The interest of those states in the duty 
is relatively less than is commonly sup- 
posed. There are seven great and pop- 
ulous states, having together one hun- 
dred and fifty-one representatives in the 
House, and there is another group of 
eight states, having, all told, only thirteen 
representatives in the House. The first 
group contains sixteen million cattle, and 
their one hundred and fifty-one repre- 
sentatives were almost unanimously in 
favor of free hides. The second group 
contains eight million cattle, and their re- 
presentatives were for retaining the duty, 
but gracefully yielded. ‘The second group 
of states with their small population had 
— such in that regard is the beauty of our 
Constitution — sixteen votes in the Sen- 
ate, as against only fourteen from the 
populous group. But since the represent- 
atives of states having a vast majority 
of the people, and a majority of the cattle 
as well, were in favor of free hides, there 
would hardly seem a good reason for at- 
tempting to arouse sectional antagonism, 
and shaking the pillars of the empire. 

For the first time in our tariff legisla- 
tion, the Payne Act presents an elaborate 
set of maximum and minimum duties. 
The general minimum duties are now 
in force in favor of all countries, and they 
will continue in force in favor of such 
countries as give us their lowest tariffs. 
If another country prefers to favor other 
nations as against us, it thereby elects 
to take our maximum tariff. This maxi- 


mum is twenty-five per cent ad valorem 
upon all articles which are dutiable, and 
does not apply to articles on the free 
list. It must be admitted that it is a high 
maximum, but if there is to be a maxi- 
mum at all, there is much to be said in 
favor of its being a heavy one. Foreign 
nations will be less likely to invoke its op- 
eration against them. An important part 
of the world’s trade is carried on under 
commercial treaties, by which nations 
grant one another special concessions 
from their tariffs. We have the greatest 
market in the world, and it is quite un- 
likely that other countries will discrim- 
inate against what we send them, at the 
risk of losing our market for their own 
products. The maximum and minimum 
clauses are so drawn as to exempt Canada 
from their operation in such of her tariffs 
as may discriminate in favor of Great 
Britain. If Canada has no aspirations for 
independence, she is in reality a nation, 
and this concession is a friendly recog- 
nition of the fact that she is our near 
neighbor, and also of the important trade 
between the two countries. 

The bill reduces the duty on print 
paper from six dollars to three dollars and 
seventy-five cents per ton, with a higher 
duty to be put in force contingent upon 
the action of other countries. Whatever 
the course which some of the Canadian 
provinces may take, it is likely that the 
provisions of the bill will result in cheaper 
print paper than we should have had un- 
der the old law, although such a result 
may be a doubtful blessing. There are 
doubtless some who think that it would 
not be easy to expiate the crime commit- 
ted against civilization in the invention 
of wood-pulp paper. Before this inventor 
appeared with his chest of “oak and 
triple brass,” it was necessary for the 
newspaper publisher to attempt to con- 
dense; but with the cheap pulp-paper, 
dilution, or rather invention, has been 
called into play. As in the case of the 
good and bad trusts, it is necessary or 
discreet to discriminate between the good 
newspapers and the bad ones. In the old 
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days, our nerves were sufficiently thrilled 
by the publication of crime in ordinary 
type; now, however, when print paper 
is so cheap, the report of it is broken to 
us by smearing a single startling word 
across a whole page in dripping red. It 
is the boast of a publisher that forty acres 
of noble spruces have been sent to the 
shambles in order to make the paper 
necessary for a single issue of one of his 
monstrosities. But whatever the public 
value of the fact, or whether a further 
development of the type of journalism 
which cheap pulp-paper has fostered will 
tend still further to nullify the hundreds 
of millions which the states and churches 
are spending in the causes of religion, 
education, and order, the act is strongly 
in the interest of cheaper paper. 

A careful scrutiny of the act will show 
that the decreases vastly outnumber the 
increases; and that, when luxuries are 
thrown out of the account, there are 
probably five hundred more decreases 
than increases. Except in the case of 
luxuries, there are few increases that are 
really important in character; while many 
of the decreases are upon articles that 
underlie great industries, and are of fun- 
damental importance. The act is drawn 
upon great industrial lines, and takes a 
long step in the direction of emancipat- 
ing many enterprises from the tribute 
that high duties compelled them to pay 
for the privilege of existing at all. The 
New York Nation cannot be accused of 
any friendliness towards protection. The 
new law has had no severer or more 
intelligent critic, and yet it frankly de- 
clares that it is the best tariff ever en- 
acted by the Republican party. Here and 
there, some child of the people may be 
seen riding the tumult, and basking in a 
popularity won by indiscriminate abuse 
of the bill; but only time, and a brief 
time at that, will be needed to dissipate 
the tumult, and give the people a correct 
view. 

The President effectively used his great 
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influence to secure a downward revision 
in accordance with his own pledges made 
before the election, and those of his party 
as they were commonly interpreted ; and 
unless the President is to be a mere 
dummy, taking no part in formulating 
great party policies to be enacted into 
law and not permitted to be consulted as 
to their details, he could not have acted 
differently. And if it is conceded that he 
may make his views known to individ- 
ual members of Congress, not even the 
most sensitive spirit could take offense at 
the manner in which it was done. He has 
acquired the habit of patiently hearing 
before deciding; and he gives his visitor 
a chance, instead of making all the noise 
himself. He represents, in his manner, a 
return to the normal type; and he shows 
himself to be both a constitutional and 
a human president. When we awake in 
the morning, we may feel reasonably sure 
of finding the country here. Compared 
with the satisfaction over that, the dislike 
of his inheritance tax or corporation in- 
come-tax, or of any other mere policy, 
becomes a small matter. To have the air 
no longer filled with strident voices, to 
have something left to Congress, some- 
thing to the courts, something to the 
states, and something also to each indi- 
vidual one of us, is indeed a very great 
deal; and hence it is that, for those of us 
who think that there should be some- 
thing in the Republic besides the mere 
name, the stars once again shine. 

But to return to the tariff, which happily 
I have succeeded for a moment in for- 
getting, the Payne Act does not represent 
the sum of human wisdom; it doubtless 
has some duties which are too high, or are 
otherwise out of gear with the conditions 
to which they should be adjusted; but 
having regard to those duties which are 
protective in character, it represents the 
greatest reduction that has been made 
in the tariff at any single time since our 
first revenue law was signed by George 
Washington. 
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FLYING KITES 


A sympatHy with the business spirit, 
and a deep comprehension of the under- 
lying laws of real finance, are to be ac- 
quired in no better way, as I believe, than 
by flying kites. I refer, not to the modern 
Hargreave cellular aeroplane, but to the 
old-fashioned three-stick kite of our boy- 
hood days. The boy who flew those kites, 
and made them fly, is the man who man- 
ages a business, and makes it go. 

I appreciate the fact that the occupa- 
tion of flying kites has been minimized. 
I might almost say that it has not been 
taken seriously. But I am not one of 
those who seek in custom or convention- 
ality the indorsement of a profound truth. 
All the great truths have come to the 
world, violating custom and_ shocking 
conyentionalities; it is the same in re- 
spect to this Gospel of the Kite. 

To those who have never flown a kite 
this message will come in vain; unless, 
perchance, their faith be great, and they 
may be led to investigate. But to the 
small and select class who have had a kite 
“up,” and have “held” it, I address 
myself, with no doubt as to the sympathy 
I shall meet. We belong to the same fra- 
ternity. We can exchange the grip. We 
know the answer to the secret challenge; 
to the others we can only say, Flying 
kites is business, and business is flying 
kites. 

The young man starts his business; 
the boy starts his kite. Suppose yourself 
that boy. What are you going to do? 

You must look around and discover 
what materials are at hand. Have you 
sticks ? and paste? and the proper kind 
of paper? What is your plan? What 
your idea? Shall it be large, or small; 
simple, or ornate; humble, or ambitious ; 
ordinary, or eccentric; built for thread, or 
string; built to pull, or to soar? Ah! there 
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are many things. Much depends on cir- 
cumstances. Perhaps we have the thread, 
and have not string. We may have a 
penny for a sheet of red tissue-paper; or 
possibly we must do with the heavier tex- 
ture of the print-covered organ which sup- 
plies the house with news. It may be that 
two sky-rocket sticks, gathered on the 
morning following ‘* the Fourth,” are the 
basis for the contemplated operations, 
and the other parts must adjust them- 
selves to their weight and length. For it 
is not easy always to get sticks. And even 
the matter of the brad which is to fasten 
the three together must be taken into 
reckoning. It is a problem of adjustment; 
of fitting circumstances to ideals ; of mak- 
ing what we have conform to what we 
wish to do; of evolving from the little 
things which have come within the nar- 
row range of a circumscribed existence, 
the best type of that which is to carry our 
ideas toward the clouds. 

It is a noble calling, to create; and if the 
object of the creative energies be a kite, 
it is a fascinating one. For a kite is like 
a living thing. It has a personality — a 
character. No two are alike. Some are 
steady, others flighty; some ambitious, 
others lethargic; some reliable, others full 
of tricks. One will fly before the wind 
and look you squarely in the eye; another 
sidles off to the left or right, watching for 
a chance to get you into trouble. One 
rises strong and resolute, and goes by the 
shortest path to his proper spot; another 
wavers undecidedly and must be coaxed. 
One pulls steadily on the string; another 
yanks and jerks, or keeps you alternately 
hauling in the slack or letting out to re- 
lieve the too-great strain. Some kites are 
confirmed runaways, and will fight you 
every minute for the weak spot in the 
string; others are mere molly-coddles 
without vim enough to keep the string up 
off the ground. Some are nervous, look- 
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ing for a chance to dive; others could not 
be induced to dive if robbed of half their 
tails. One kite will wiggle like a tadpole; 
another is as steady as a star. There is 
the climbing kite, that is trying always 
to reach a place directly overhead, and as 
often dropping back, with loss of wind 
and pull. And there is the kite which will 
not climb enough. Faithful, tricky, stur- 
dy, weak; nervous, strong, foolish, flighty, 
wise, — kites are of as many kinds as there 
are kinds of people. And when we cross 
the sticks and paste the paper, we have 
no notion what the character will be. We 
only know that a new kite-personality is 
born, and that it will be unlike all the 
thousands that have gone before. 

The kite now is made. Where shall we 
put it up? Again a problem of adjust- 
ment. Again the need for that wise dis- 
cretion which must take account of many 
things. Which way lies the wind? How 
strong does it blow? What says the col- 
umn of smoke from the brewery? Does 
it bend and dip from the stack’s mouth, 
or does it sail off in uncertain curves ? 
Will it be safe to try it in the street, or 
shall we have to journey to the vacant 
lot? It would be fine if we could get 
“her ” up near the house, and then hold 
“her ” from the porch. The vacant lot is 
distant, and is liable to occasional raids 
by predatory “ micks,” who “ run down” 
and smash kites. But, on the other hand, 
the street is filled with obstacles. Mono- 
polistic interests have usurped the land 
for houses, and have strung wires for tel- 
egraphic purposes where there ought to 
be a free way for the string. Heedless 
vehicles trespass on the road. Shade-trees 
lay their traps, and roofs yawn for kites 
struggling to get free from earth. It will 
take a kite of steady nerve to rise clear in 
such environment. Is it best to take the 
chance, or shall we leave the closed-in 
places and take our enterprise to the 
newer and the wider region ? 

Room to run; that is an essential that 
the boy who knows his business never 
fails to keep in mind. When a kite is up 
— if it is any kind of a kite worth having 


— it will not be necessary to run with it. 
But in giving the kite its start — no mat- 
ter how good a kite — it will almost al- 
ways be necessary to do a little running. 
Some artificial stress must be added to 
the pressure of the wind, and the only 
way to secure this is by dragging the kite 
against it. A fair start for any kite means 
that it must rise enough to enter that 
steady stream of air which flows like a 
great unseen river a few rods above the 
housetops. Once in that stream, there is 
permanence. There is room. Up in that 
river is a great reservoir of energy. The 
kite is ‘‘ up,” and all we have to do is to 
* hold it.” 

“Does she pull ?’’—“‘Sure.” The boy 
with his hand upon the kite-string, the 
engineer with his hand upon the throttle, 
the pilot touching the spokes of the big 
steamer’s wheel, the manager feeling 
daily the pulse of the retail trade, the fac- 
tory proprietor speeding up his mill to 
the point of requisite production, the 
banker sensing out the money market, 
the master of finance floating kites in 
winds of other people’s money — all ask 
the question: Does she pull? Is she hold- 
ing steady now? What means this lull? 
Is this an ebbing tide? Shall we have to 
wind her in? Does this forecast a change ? 
Is the tension dangerous? Are we pre- 
paring for a “‘ break loose’? Or will she 
hold? Shall we let her out? Will that 
dive take her down? And if she breaks, 
where willshe land ? What chance to save 
a section of the string; or, possibly, the 
sticks ? 

Everything depends upon the pull. A 
sensitive finger on the string feels the con- 
ditions at the kite. For this reason a kite 
must be “held.” A man who would 
“tie” a kite, would go away and leave 
a business to a man not sharing in the 
profits. 

But it is a pleasure, not a task, to hold 
a kite, — and for all the reasons hinted at 
above; added to which is the fact that by 
skillful management “‘ she” may be sent 
up higher; she may, indeed, become the 
highest in the field ; and the boy who holds 
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her finds himself the cbject of an admir- 
ing and an envious group of pilgrims who 
have come to see. She is his. Yes, he 
made her. Yes, she flies that way always. 
The momentary thrill and the triumph 
of the victor! 

Is it the coins and notes that keep the 
man of business at his business, from 
early morn till tired night, from week to 
week, from year to year, from youth to 
age? No. It is because he is still flying 
kites. 


A COLLEGE OF CACHINNATION 


In a foreign paper, picked up by chance 
in the periodical room of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, I came the other day upon the 
interesting information that there has re- 
cently arisen in Milan a school of laughter 
founded in all seriousness to teach the 
young idea how to cachinnate. Not that 
the world has grown so grave as to need 
instruction in merriment: the matter, it 
seems, is one of quality rather than quan- 
tity. There is enough laughter; but, from 
the point of view of the higher criticism, it 
is so poorly laughed as to be almost laugh- 
able in itself, if the fact were not so seri- 
ous. The English laugh badly; we Amer- 
icans laugh worse; even the French — 
such is the opinion of the expert observer 
in charge of the new Milanese institution 
—laugh no longer with the charm that 
was once theirs, but “‘ lack tone, color, or 
feeling, as if the whole nation had taken 
to drinking mineral waters.’ Moral: Be- 
ware of mineral waters or your laughter 
will be full of salts. 

At first thought, I was inclined to laugh 
at this institution myself. I did laugh. 
More than that, I heard myself doing it. 
It was the first time that I had ever con- 
sciously heard myself laugh, and the 
sound set me thinking, and listening to 
the laughter of others. So that I now feel, 
after all, that it would be wiser to take 
a course in the College of Cachinnation 
—and laugh at it afterward. He who 
laughs last, and so forth. To laugh at 
those who are secretly and with reason 
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laughing at us for the way we laugh at 
them, is a fine joke only as long as we 
don’t grasp both sides of it. The Col- 
lege of Cachinnation, in short, is simply 
the legitimate continuation of a move- 
ment that began with the first music 
lesson. 

But speech — and laughter, by the 
same token — is still taken for granted by 
the great majority of otherwise intelligent 
people. Singing is a different matter, 
admittedly ornamental, and demanding 
study and practice; the better the natural 
voice, the more willingly the family econo- 
mizes in order to have it properly de- 
veloped. And it therefore follows that 
every now and then one meets a young 
woman who sings like an angel, talks like 
a parrot, and laughs like a hyena. Sing- 
ing, in short, is an acquirement (largely 
admired for the ease and naturalness 
with which it is finally done), but speak- 
ing or laughing is as natural as freckles 
on the end of the nose, and apparently 
no more tempting as something to im- 
prove by cultivation. 

Yet those who describe laughter show 
plainly enough that the existence of an 
ideal is even here generally recognized. 
The novelist usually specifies the kind, 
and, so to speak, color, of audible merri- 
ment. We do actually hear that rippling 
or that mellow laugh which is the joy of 
novelists, often enough to know that the 
novelist does n’t make it up out of his 
own head; but not often enough to make 
it a trite and commonplace characteristic 
when the novelist looks about mentally 
for something that will add charms to his 
puppets. 

But the attitude of the public mind re- 
mains reminiscent of a line in a now de- 
funct school reader, in which some im- 
aginary and hopelessly silly person was 
made to say, “ There is nothing like fun, 
is there? I have n’t any myself, but I do 
like it in others” —a statement well 
calculated to make children solemn and 
insure quiet in schoolrooms. Such would 
seem to be our general feeling about the 
musical quality of laughter: we have n’t 
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any ourselves, but we do like it in those 
we read about. But human nature rarely 
embodies this fine self-abnegation. The 
silly person in the reader did n’t honestly 
believe himself lacking in fun, nor do the 
rest of us honestly believe ourselves lack- 
ing in harmonic and pleasing cachinna- 
tion. We have heard these noises coming 
out of our mysterious interiors so long and 
so familiarly that it never occurs to us to 
examine them critically. ‘* Teach me to 
laugh, indeed!” say we; “* show me some- 
thing funny and I’ll show you how to 
laugh.” 

Evidently, however, the College of 
Cachinnation believes in the existence of 
a thoughtful minority, — and for such is 
education really intended,— by whom 
laughter can be taken seriously without 
being the less spontaneously enjoyable. 
Other things being equal, nobody will 
deny that it is better to make a pleasant 
noise than an ugly one, as is clearly 
enough shown by the large number of 
persons who make a living tuning pianos. 
Nor are the sounds so often subsequently 
produced by the owners of the pianos any 
proof to the contrary ; they are doing their 
best, not their worst, although the listener 
next door may be pardoned for not be- 
lieving it. 

But suppose that the piano-tuner comes 
frequently enough, and the player has 
taste enough, and works hard enough, and 
by degrees begins to acquire a mastery 
of the instrument so that the listener no 
longer shudders. Certainly the pleasure 
of the player does not diminish in pro- 
portion as that of the listener increases ; 
and the improvement is not frowned 
upon, even by her own family, as an af- 
fectation — which might happen had she 
devoted the same amount of time and 
patience to the technique of the only 
musical instrument that, willy-nilly, we 
must all play upon. 

This, I take it, is the argument of these 
Milanese benefactors, — for benefactors 
they are although the movement is hard- 
ly likely to spread immediately enough to 
benefit many of those now living. Their 
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curriculum presumably includes the 
chuckle, the giggle, the titter, the ripple, 
and so on, working up eventually to the 
howl, snort, and bellow. For misanthropes 
there should be courses in the variations 
of bitter laughter — the sardonic titter, 
the sarcastic ripple, the ironical chuckle. 
One should be able to combine courses 
and acquire a characteristic and special 
kind of laughter: there should be, for ex- 
ample, a suggestion of new-mown hay in 
the laughter of the farmer who has al- 
ways lived on the farm, to differentiate 
his mirth from the worldlier merriment 
of the gentleman farmer who has made 
his fortune in the great city and come 
back to the soil to spend it. In a group 
of graduates from the College of Cachin- 
nation it would be a real pleasure to serve 
as a laughing-stock; and as for laughing 
on the wrong side of the mouth, how much 
more satisfactory would be that exercise 
if we could at least feel that we were 
doing it with a certain degree of technical 
excellence. Nor need one apologize for 
these mildly mirthful imaginings — pro- 
vided one has accepted the principle that 
laughter, like everything else, is worth 
the trouble of doing properly. One may 
imagine that the institution thus success- 
fully provides material for its pupils to 
practice upon, without resorting to the 
comic papers. 

But here perhaps is the gravest charge 
that can be brought against the College 
of Cachinnation: will it not make laugh- 
ter artificial? In all seriousness, such a 
danger seems negligible. Counting out 
the large proportion of laughter that is 
artificial already, natural laughter would 
have no more to fear than had music in 
the case of the neighbor who actually 
learned to play her piano. Let the Col- 
lege of Cachinnation teach its students to 
laugh with technical excellence, — in 
short, to do by art what we all more or less 
imagine we do by nature, —and_ the 
world is still as funny as ever. Educa- 
tion of any kind is an acquired habit, and 
a habit once thoroughly acquired be- 
comes perfectly natural. 
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TO ABATE A FAMILIAR NUI- 


SANCE 


Ir consistency is half the jewel it is 
cracked up to be, I wish our more notable 
interpreters of the drama could be in- 
duced to recognize its virtues, even at the 
cost of a “curtain recall” now and then. 
It is doubtless a matter of pride to a 
clever player when, guiltless of a claque, 
he can keep a theatreful of reasonably 
intelligent persons applauding for ten 
minutes after the close of each act, while 
the curtain is lifted again and again to 
enable him to bow his thanks. But what 
becomes of the play, the thread of whose 
story is thus snipped into bits ? 

Rip has just uttered his plaintive 
““Meena, you haf turn me out of your 
house,”’ and passed into the raging storm ; 
Meena, overcome by a realization of 
what she has done, has fallen miserably. 
The dim candlelight, the ne’er-do-weel’s 
pathos, his wife’s distress, the thunder, 
lightning, wind, and rain, have wrought 
the sentiment of the audience to the 
convulsive pitch, when ! Amid 
mingled sobs and handclapping, up goes 
the curtain upon a brilliantly illumined 
stage, with Rip and Meena in the 
centre of it, hand in hand, smiling, as 
if peace had been restored in the family 
as completely as in the weather out- 
side! 

If it were the purpose to stop there, 
leaving the audience to fill the gap of 
reconciliation with details of their own 
imagining, well and good. But no. The 
next scene shows Rip alone in the gloomy 
forest, making friends with the ghosts 
of Hendrick Hudson’s crew. Why is he 
there? If he and Meena had come to an 
understanding, what need of his quitting 
home and wife and children to spend 
the night tramping through the inhos- 
pitable wilds? Alas, the secret will be 
found in a three-line paragraph which 
must be lugged in at the tail of to- 
morrow’s published criticism, describ- 
ing the enthusiasm of the “ repeated re- 
calls.” 


I remember well when every actor 
whose name was honored by four-inch 
capitals on the bill-boards was expected 
to halt the scene in which he made his 
first entrance, by advancing to the foot- 
lights and bowing right and left in acknow- 
ledgment of his welcome by the house. 
That custom has fallen, happily, into dis- 
use. A few actors still make a practice 
of pausing to bow, without leaving the 
place on the stage where the action of 
the piece requires them to be; but a much 
larger number give no outward sign of 
recognition — a compliment to the sin- 
cerity of their admirers, who are thus as- 
sumed to have paid their willing tribute 
with no eye to a return of favors. Hav- 
ing so nearly got rid of one old nuisance, 
why not try to get rid of the other? It 
used to be bad enough when, with the 
curtain still down, the villain and his 
murdered victim, the torrential father 
and his spendthrift son, the runaway 
wife and her deserted husband, came 
trooping out of a door in the proscenium 
to make their obeisances; but the pre- 
sent practice of raising the curtain is 
worse, for the stage-setting itself is a 
poignant reminder of the contrast be- 
tween what has just occurred and what 
is just occurring. 

A theatrical performance is either an 
appealing thought made visible, or the 
personal exploitation of an actor. If the 
latter, why go to the expense of so elab- 
orate a mounting? Clad in the conven- 
tional costume of the day, reading from 
an ordinary platform the lines of the 
dramatist, the histrionic artist could prove 
his powers of enchantment more surely 
than tricked out in a disguise, and pro- 
jected against a changeful background 
of artificial scenery. 

But, granting that the main thing is 
the evolution of the dramatist’s idea, and 
not the advertisement of its interpreter, 
why not encourage the illusion which the 
author has spent his best energies to 
create, instead of destroying it in order 
to furnish food for three lines in the 
morning newspapers ? 
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Or, if audiences are resolved not to be 
satisfied without exchanging greetings 
with their favorite players after the cur- 
tain has fallen, why not take advantage 
of modern invention, use a curtain with a 
white centre, and throw upon this a mov- 
ing picture in which all the actors in the 
cast are represented in “plain clothes,” 
bowing and curtseying to their hearts’ 
content and that of their patrons? At 
least that would have the merit of 
not interrupting the continuity of the 
play. 

Again, there is the good old-fashioned 
practice of having the curtain raised re- 
peatedly upon the closing tableau of an 
act, which, if dramatic and colorful, 
tends to impress the story more deeply 
upon the minds of the spectators instead 
of effacing it. Besides, it conveys a com- 
pliment to author and actor jointly, like 
the pretty incident at a musical festival 
in England, when Nilsson, responding to 
an encore of a song from the “ Bohemian 
Girl,” discarded her more showy re- 
pertory to give another simple thing of 
Balfe’s. 


WHEN POETS HAVE 
A PIECE 


TO SPEAK 


Tuis has been a year of centenary cele- 
brations of the marvelous galaxy of great 
men who happened to be born in a bunch 
a hundred years ago; and at frequent in- 
tervals during these twelve months, many 
men have felt themselves called upon 
to stand and deliver ornate speeches set- 
ting forth the essential characteristics of 
the great man whose hundredth birthday 
is being commemorated. Not a few poets 
also have come forward to read laudatory 
lyrics, in which they sing the virtues 
of their predecessors who have joined the 
choir invisible. And it has been interesting 
to observe how well they have acquitted 
themselves of this grateful task, and es- 
pecially how adroitly they have adapted 
themselves to the novel conditions of 
oral delivery. 

Originally, all pcetry was to be said or 
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sung; and the poets still like to think of 
themselves as singers, and as touching the 
lyre. And yet, from a time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary, the poets of our language have ap- 
pealed exclusively to the eye of the reader, 
neglécting altogether the appeal to the 
ears of an audience. One result of this is 
that they have forgotten how to make 
verses fitted for oral delivery. They have 
centred their efforts on effects which 
may be proper enough in the study, but 
which are out of place on the platform. 
Not only have they forgotten how to 
write rhymes that will fall trippingly on 
the ear, but they now fail to grasp the 
distinction which must exist between that 
which is to be read aloud and that which 
is merely to be read. Of course, this 
blunder is often made by prose-writers 
also, who venture to deliver an essay pre- 
pared solely for perusal as if it had the 
special qualities of an actual address, in- 
tended for the ear of the many rather than 
for the eye of the one. Yet we all know 
that a good essay will not necessarily 
make a good address, just as a good ad- 
dress will not necessarily make a good 
essay. Indeed, it is a commonplace of 
criticism that a really persuasive speech 
rarely reads well. 

Now, this is a fact which the bards of 
the set occasion ought to keep in mind. 
They ought to adopt for their commemo- 
rative verses the model rather of the 
speaker than of the essayist. They ought 
to take account of the limitations of the 
human ear, — and also of the human in- 
telligence when it has to be reached 
through the ear. In other words, what 
they must strive to do is to give their 
poetry certain of the special qualities of 
the oration. They must contrive to sus- 
tain their lyrics with the repetition and 
with therhetoric demanded by the spoken 
address. And they must avoid all those 
metrical forms which will not carry to the 
ear. The sonnet, for example, with the 
intricate interlacing of its rhymes, is al- 
together too complicated for satisfactory 
oral delivery. The ear cannot catch the 
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scheme easily, and the auditor is puzzled 
by the complexity of structure; and as 
a result, there is a violation of that prin- 
ciple of Economy of Attention, which 
Herbert Spencer declared to underlie all 
the rues of rhetoric. 

It is profitable to remind ourselves 
that the most satisfactory passages even 
in the noblest memorial odes have con- 
formed to the laws of oral delivery. In- 
deed, it could be shown that the striking- 
ly effective portions of Tennyson’s Wel- 
lington Ode are, in essence, rhyme and 
rhetoric, — splendid and inspiring rheto- 
ric, no doubt, but rhetoric none the less. 
And Lowell’s noble characterization of 
Washington in one ode and of Lincoln in 
another, are also essentially oratorical ; 
they have the stately structure and the 
serried march of the masterpieces of ora- 
tory; they have the true rhyme of the 
spoken word, as distinguished from the 
merely written word which makes its 
appeal only to the eye. So Kipling’s 
** Recessional,”’ prepared to be read, could 
have been spoken to advantage, as it 
carries its message with the clearness of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. This same 
characteristic, it may be noted, can be 
discovered also in the verse of the later 
Latin lyrists, after the habit had estab- 
lished itself for a poet to speak his own 
lines, and to publish them with his own 
voice. 


EXPECTED GREATNESS 


I was lately pleased to see some name- 
less fellow held up to scorn on the charge 
of intended greatness. My case is far 
worse than his, in that I am expected to 
become great. In plain fact, I know the 
*‘ incommoditie of greatnesse,” and, like 
Montaigne, “‘ aime not that way: I love 
myself too well.” Yet my relatives and 
friends never doubt; and I am every day 
crushed in the fall of ambitions not my 
own. 

Nearly all great men, I am aware, ar- 
rived late, disguised, and brought sur- 
prise to their nearest intimates. Lincoln 


was a backwoods politician in the nat- 
ural bark; Whistler an impudent cock- 
ney who threw pots of paint in the public’s 
face. Whenever this knowledge recurs, 
it irons all the hope right out of me. I 
have neither the desire nor the capacity for 
high fortunes. Yet I have been eagerly 
expected since a boy, until now a white 
lock which no one (bless their fond hearts, 
anyway) will notice, hangs conspicu- 
ously over each temple. 

Who knows the misery of the Ex- 
pected Great? Failure is nothing to fear. 
Good honest failure is easy and comfort- 
able, like sliding down-hill, like sinking 
into a spongy snowdrift at the base of a 
mountain. The Expected Great, however, 
is not allowed this delectable cup. The 
audience is seated; fans flutter; whispers 
pass: “‘ He is coming.” It is imperative 
that he rise from the drift; he must ap- 
pear on the platform. He has no inten- 
tion to deceive, but the wanly smiling 
people claim a right to him, and he must 
surrender. If he delays too long, he is 
implored to answer the telephone : “‘ Have 
you done it yet, are you great?” ‘This 
faithful unbelief in a man’s failure, this 
treacherous faith in his success, is the 
real ruin before which the victim stands 
appalled. 

My fate was ordained from the begin- 
ning. I was an only child, escaped nar- 
rowly from drowning at an early age, 
read the Bible and Paradise Lost in my 
older infancy, and was educated beyond 
the ken of my self-made elders. These 
trifling accidents are invested by hope 
with the roseate and ample charm of 
prophecy. When I bide at home I am 
suspected, like a setting hen, of being 
about to hatch a flock fabulous in qual- 
ity and number; when I go upon a jour- 
ney, lam banqueted by the old, and hand- 
shaken by the young, and in the eyes of all 
there lies a misty wistfulness as if they 
fain would join me company to my land 
of heart’s desire; and when I disembark 
again at my own door, they greet me with 
suppressed smiles, in reference to the 
greatness which I have concealed about 
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me, as much as to say, “‘ Out with it, you 
rogue, we know you’ve got it.” But all 
the while I have it not at all, I have not 
even the satisfaction of a self-deceived 
hen; for I know my eggs are addled. 
The Cambridge philosopher remarks 
that he who would be great must give up 
repose. But he of whom greatness is 


expected must give up everything that his 
nature may hold dear, and cleave unto 
this bloodless illusion of his friends. He 
is dressed perpetually for the marriage; 
and however much his taste may revolt, 
and however long he may postpone the 
actual union, he can never wholly back 
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out from a match so advantageous. At 
each delay he must invent some excuse 
which shall cloak his own honor and balm 
the wounded hope of relatives. Above 
all, must he forestall misrepresentation 
of the good faith of his lovely bride; for 
to let out that she will not have him, — 
that were scandal all round. Such worry 
would certainly frowze a brain of hard- 
ened steel. Good men and great live in- 
variably to three score and ten; only 
count the gray-haired notables from Noah 
down. The Expected Great it is who 
usually die young. And they are blessed 
in the taking-off. 











